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PREFACE 


This study was begun with the purpose of investigating 
the development of the system by which the wheat of* the 
Middle West is brought from the producer to the consumer 
It appeared that this might shed considerable light on the 
past history and present problems, both economic and polit- 
ical, of the region It must be admitted, however, that what 
has been accomplished falls far short of the original expec- 
tations This IS partly the result of the fact that it was 
necessary, on every hand, to break new giound, because 
so little research lias been done on the economic history 
of the Middle West A few studies, like The Granger 
Movement by Professor S J Buck, were very helpful. 
Scaicely anything, however, was available on agricultural 
technique, on the personnel, finance, organization and func- 
tioning of the local- and primary-market middleman system, 
on transportation costs and services in that section, or on the 
elusive matter of market demand Although this study is, 
therefore, nan owed, it may serve to emphasize the place 
of the market in the history of the West Perhaps later 
efforts in this direction will describe more completely the 
nature of market development, will note its effect on the 
type of agriculture and the economic organization and well- 
being of the farmers, will help to explain the causes of par- 
ticular situations and accompanying political and economic 
philosophies, and will thus— to be very optimistic — give a 
sounder basis on which to attack contemporary agricultural 
proHlenis 

To the many persons who have assisted me in this under- 
209] 7 
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CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

The development and functioning of the marketing sys- 
tem m the wheat-producing area of the north cential 
states have brought enduring problems to the farmers of 
that region From the very first anti-monopoly agitation 
m the sixties to the recent activities of the Non-Partisan 
League and the Farmer Labor Party, the agrarian move- 
ments in those states have emphasized difficulties in the 
middleman system and have attempted to effect reforms to 
make the market more satisfactory to the producer 

The exact nature of the difficulties has varied from time 
to time and from place to place, but, in general, the problems 
have been the same The system of grades has never been 
completely satisfactory Inspection and weighing at pri- 
mary markets have again and again been attacked. Trans- 
portation has been a vital factor in the wheat trade, not only 
m the matter of services and charges, but also because of its 
relations with other wheat middlemen at country points and 
in the large primary markets One of the most significant 
questions has been that of storage control Another per- 
plexing element, because of its intangibility, has been the 
matter of speculation and futures trading 

The exrctence of such difficulties has called forth numer- 
ous attempts^at reform. State grading and inspection, public 
control of warehouses, railroa^ legislation, and law^ to limit 
trading in futures, on the one hand, and cooperative market^ 
ing, on the other, represent efforts to improve the system 
217] 15 
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Recent agitation for government “price fixing” and the 
widening influence of cooperative organizations are the 
latest steps m that direction 

The present study has aimed to investigate the develop- 
ment of the wheat market in such a way as to discover the 
exact nature of the difficulties which the producer has found 
in the market, to analyze the conditions out of which these 
grew and to learn how the problems have been solved, in so 
far as a solution has been reached 

The method employed has been to describe the develop- 
ment of middleman agencies in the wheat trade with special 
reference to one state for the years 1858 to 1900 These 
}ears mark the period of growth of the wheat market in the 
region northwest of Chicago from its earliest stage to the 
complete development of the essential elements m its organ- 
ization and functioning The conditions in one state only 
have been described, in order to make this study more effec- 
tive Minnesota was chosen because it was one of the lead- 
ing wheat states in those years and because it experienced 
most of the difficulties encountered in the wheat market At 
no time were conditions in Minnesota typical of those m the 
whole section, but in the nature and sequence of the develop- 
ments in its wheat trade and in the problems which have ap- 
peared this state is representative of the larger region. 



CHAPTER II 

The River-Town Markets, 1858-1867 

Wheat was not commercially important in Minnesota 
before 1858 The earliest agriculture in the territory was 
confined to the military and trading posts, lumber camps and 
Indian missions, where very little wheat was raised Flour 
for the settlements was brought up the Mississippi fiom 
neighboring states, or hauled down the Red River trail from 
the Pembina district ^ 

A change occurred m the state during the fifties With 
the opening of the land west of the Mississippi to settlements 
and with the completion of the first railroads from Chicago 
to the river,® a strong immigration to Ivlimiesota began ^ 
Over 30,000 people came each year from 1855 to 1857 

^Le Due, W G, Minnesota Year Book, 1853 (St Paul, 1853), pp 
82-83, Bond, J W, Minnesota and Its Resovfces (New York, 1853), 
chs 111 and ix, Williams, J F, Htsfoty of Sf Paul and Ramsey County 
(St Paul, 1876), p 377, Sez%nth Census of the United States, pp 1007- 
1008, Minnesota Historical Society Collection (St Paul, 1872), vol 1, 
p 466, Minnesota Pioneer, March 6, 1850 
2 Treaties of Traverse des Sioux and Mendota, and the moving of 
the Sioux, 1851-1S54, Holcombe, R I, Minnesota m Thee Centuries 
(Mankato, 1908), vol 11, pp 291-324, Hughes, Thomas, '‘Treaty of 
Traverse des Sioux,” Mum Hist Soc Coll (St Paul, IQ^S)? ‘vol 
pt 1, pp^ 101-4^^ \ 

^To Rock Isfend, Illinois, 1854 Mvincsotian, June 9, 1854, p i* To 
Dunleith, Illinois, 1855 Minnesota Pioneer, June ii, 1855, p 2^ 
^Williams, op cif , p 357^ Mmftesota Commissioner of Statistics^^ 
Minnesota Its Resources and Capabilities (1860-1861), pp 63-64 
^ Ibid , p 98, Williams, op cit , Minnesota Evccutivc Doemnents, 
1875, P 13 

219] 
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Some of these immigrants became farmers, a large number 
expected to make a fortune speculating in land ^ The de- 
mand for food grew faster than local production.^ With 
the collapse of the land boom in 1857, immigration almost 
ceased, and the speculators were forced to become farmers ^ 
The following year was the first in which a surplus of agri- 
cultural products was raised As a result an event occurred 
“ not celebrated with illuminations or bonfires as noted 
by a contempoiary newspaper, but of great significance to 
the new state — the first eastward shipment of grain and 
flour® By 1859 value of the wheat shipped from the 
state exceeded that of furs, which had been the most impor- 
tant commercial product since trading began in that region ^ 
As wheat became an important article of trade, middle- 
men appealed to handle the product. The beginning of 
a wheat-marketing system in Minnesota is found m the 
appearance of wheat middlemen in 1858 Like the fur 

^ Com of Statistics, Minnesota Its Place Among States (1859), 
pp. 5 and 165 , Williams, op cit , pp 377, 379-381 , Baker, J H , “ Life 
of H H Sibley,” Mi^m Htst Soc Coll (St Paul, 1908), vol xiii, 
p 87, Donnelly Papas, 1857-1859 

® Le Due, op cit , 1851, p 49 , Bond, op cit , Com of Statistics, 1859, 
op cit, p III, Commercial and Financial Chronicle (1869), vol. vm, 
p 775, Daily Pioneer and Democrat, Sept 4, 1858, p 2, Rochester Post, 
Nov 3, 186^ p 2 

® Williams, op cit , p 381 , Com of Statistics, 1859, op cit , pp 143- 
145 and 165, Hill, J T, History of Agriculture m Minnesota,” Mmn 
Hist Soc, Coll (St Paul, 1908), vol viii, p 87, Daily Pioneer and 
Democrat, Sept 5, 1858, p 2 “Thanks to the panic — thanks to the 
excessive speculation of last year which drove thousands of idlers to 
the plow ” 

^Com and Fin, Chronicle (1869), vol. viii, p 775 , Rochester Post, 
Nov 3, 1866, p 2, Daily Pioneer and Democrat, Sept 4, 1858, p 2 * 

^ Ibid *The “ illuminations and bonfires ” refer to the celebration on 
•the admission of Minnesota to statehood ili the spring of 1858 Rogers, 
G D , “ History of Flour Manufacture in Minnesota,” Minn Hist. Soc, 
Coll (St liaul, 1905), vol. X, pt 1, p 39 

® Com of Statistics, 1S60-61, op ett , p 91 
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traders, they carried on the^r trade along the navigable livers 
and shipped down the Mississippi to larger maikets Hence 
the river towns became the first centers of the local wheat 
tiade 

The position of the farmers in 1 elation to the market was 
largely determined by the distance which they lived from 
the river towns Beyond the settlements were the hunt^*- 
f aimers, too far from market to be able to dispose of bulky 
field crops Those 111 the frontier communities could reach 
a barter trading point in the intenoi, or drive a long dis- 
tance to a river town The most fortunate were the farmers 
who could sell their products in the cash markets near the 
river or, best of all, in the river towns, where prices were, 
as is explained later, always better than m the interior 

Almost wholly detached from all settlements lived the first 
of these, the self-sufficing hunter-farmer He had ventured 
far out because of a desire to escape from settled communities 
or, more often, in oidei to have greater choice m the selection 
of his farm. He usually had a garden and a small gram 
field, chickens and perhaps a few cattle and hogs which 
ranged m the woods or on the piairie This settler carried 
furs, cranberries or wild ginseng to some distant village or 
trading post, but rarely any agricultural produce^ He 
might happen to sell grain or butter to immigrants and to 
traders driving past, but he produced very little for sale^ 
With the extension of settlements and of railroads westward, 

Report of the Minnesota Horticultural Society,” Minn Ev Docs, 
1883-84, p 377. Furs remained for a long time an important commercial 
product • Th^vwere the only article which trough'^ money on the extreme 
frontier, and also important in settled communities Muskrats wjere 
trapped m the lake-prairie region of the south central part of the state, 
on the swampy land along the lakes^f -which was divided into preserves 
by the early settlers Cash ^as xeceived for skins at such points as* 
Mankato and St. Peter ; but locally muskrat skins passed as money. 

^Minnesota Monthly (1869), vol 1, p 201, O’Brien, F Minnesota 
Pioneer Sketches (Minneapolis, 1904), pp 185-186 
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this farmer, as was said by an observer, had to “ join the 
advancing army of enterprising husbandmen or emigrate ” ^ 
He generally chose the former lot, since a market — a re- 
quisite to successful farming — ^then appeared 

The opportunities for selling faim products in the fron- 
tier communities were somewhat better The only middle- 
were the stoiekeeper, at the crossroads or in the village, 
who exchanged his wares for farm produce, and an occa- 
sional miller, who ground for toll Barter exchange at the 
store was unsatisfactory for the farmer As a rule there 
was no competition for his produce, since there was gener- 
ally but one store He might be unable even to dispose 
of what he had to sell If we had too many oats, there 
was no sale, if we took two pails of butter to town, we dare 
not offer but one for fear of glutting the market said 
one farmer ^ There was practically no attempt at grading 
according to quality, the price of superior wheat or butter 
was the same as that paid for inferior grades Most serious 
of all, cash payments were rare A farmer two days from 
the ri\er complained m a characteristic way to a resident of 
a river county ‘The fact cannot be ignored that while Rice 
County is equally as good as Winona County, puces are up 
at a compensating value there, and Cash at that, where here 
gram goes a-beggmg, * store pay ’ being the only commodity 
With which to buy the article ” ^ Store pay was not desir- 
able pay, for the frontier storekeeper charged exorbitant 
prices for his goods and paid very little for the farmers’ 
piodtice ^ ^ 

^ Munirs ota Monthly (1869), vol, 2, p 201 A written by 

Bntania J Livingston, Cliain Lake Centre, Minn , Sept 25, 1868 (Fafr~ 
mont ScfTtmcI, Feb 14, 1925, p 2) ^contains this comment on the movmg 
of t’ e frontier Frontier had taken his slaff and shouldered his muskrat 
traps and sauntered off toward sunset ” 

^ Fanners'^ Union (1867), vol 1, p 3 
^ Wtmna Repuhlkmiy Feb 4, i860, p 3 

^ To decrease the high price of what the farmer bought became one of 
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The larger towns within a day's hauling of the river be- 
came fairly satisfactory markets for farm products There, 
too, in earlier years exchange was largely that of goods or 
services for farm products ^ Newspaper subscriptions and 
tuition at the local high school were paid m a variety of 
produce, most commonly wood or wheat “ The services of 
the village photographer and of the '' fashionable tailoB^' 
were secured by payments m kind ^ The most important 
factor in barter trade was the general merchant, and after a 
time he was the only one taking produce for his wares ^ 

In a few towns west of the Mississippi, cash payments 
for wheat appeared early, when some of the more enter- 
prising merchants began to buy wheat aside from their other 
trade. The first cash wheat market in the interior seems to 
have been at Chatfield, a prominent trading town, where a 
federal land office was located Milo White, a general mer- 
chant, began to buy wheat for cash in 1859 He built a 

the purposes of the Grange A state purchasing agent was employed 
for a while The papers of H H Runyon of Fairmont show that he 
paid a dollar for a gallon of kerosene at the local store, while the price 
in the larger markets was about 25 cents Cf Wedge, Curtiss F , History 
of Fillmore County (Chicago, 1912), vol 1, p 113 

^ From about 1857 those towns had newspapers, which were rich in 
information on local conditions 

* Typical advertisements Preston Republican, Feb 8, 1862, p 3 “If 
any should wish to pay Tuition m Wheat, Pork, Lard, Butter, Wood or 
Groceries, they may probably do so, if they attend to the Matter in 
Season ” Rochester City Post, Jan 5, 1861, p 3 “All kinds of produce 
will be taken in exchange for the Post ” 

^ The JPreston Republican of the early sixties^ regularly carried ad- 
vertisements of Jhe photographer and tailor 

* Advertisements offering groceries and hardware for produce were 
very common A typical one is ^ound in the Minnesota Couner 
(Austin), June 4, 1862, in wHSch Hayes’ general store offered its wares* 
m exchange for wheat, barley, corn, rye, oats, butter, cheese, eggs, hides 
and furs After 1865 payments m kind were not generally received by 
others than the merchant 
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warehouse for storing the grain, and shipped by team to 
La Crosse in winter ^ Another type of cash wheat buyer in 
the interior communities was the miller The flour millers 
generally conducted a custom business, selling their toll flour 
locally, but a few began to buy wheat in the early sixties ^ 
Notable among these were “ Honest John Kaercher of 
FJImore County and Ames and Archibald of Rice County ** 
But the merchant and the miller were not primarily wheat 
middlemen, for their wheat trade was secondary to some 
other interest Not before the coming of railroads did the 
interior towns have specialized wheat buyers ^ 

Even the best interior markets, however, paid compara- 
tively low prices for wheat The available information 
indicates that, as a rule, wheat prices in the most highly 
developed of those maikets were in the early sixties about 
75 per cent of those at Winona, a river town, and very little 
above 50 per cent of Milwaukee prices.® By 1867 the prices 

^Reminiscences of Mr White m Wedge, Hist of Fillmote Comity, 
voL 1, p 268, Chatficld Democrat, Oct 27, i860, p 3, H H Hill and 
Co, Histoiy of Olmsted County (Chicago, 1883;, p 453 
^ The Chatficld Democrat, Feb 4, i860, p 3 and the Preston Republican, 
March 6, 1863, p 3 carry topical advertisements of such millers 
* Rogers, “Hist of Flour Manuf in Minn,” Minn Hist Soc Coll, 
pt 1, vo! X, pp 39-43 

*The Rochester Republican, Oct 10, 1863, p 3 notes that a wheat buyer 
representing a river-town buyer had been in town This is the earliest 
instance of its kind of which the writer has learned 
^The only source for local pi ice material is the market reports of 
the newspapers Only tliree towns in the interior had papers carrying 
such reports in the early sixties The Chatficld Democrat had quotations 
prepared by “ One who knows ” in 1857 The local, Winona, La Crosse, 
Milwaukee and Chicago prices, according to the latest reports, were givefi 
By 1S60 ti^e Rochester Republican and the Preston Republican carried 
^imilar reports 

Price comparisons were based on market reports in the above papers 
and in the IVtnjna Republican (weekly and daily) and the Report of the 
Mthjeaukee Chamber of Commerce, 1897, p 89 
The Wmona Republican, Oct 15, 1863, p. 3 notes the sale m Winona 
of a load of wheat at 85 cents a bushel which had been bought in Blue 
Earth County for 50 cents 
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in the interior were approximately 80 per cent of Winona’s 
and 75 per cent of Milwaukee’s These figures show clearly 
the difficulties with which farmers in the interior were con- 
tending as far as the market was concerned One farmer 
who lived a good day’s haul from the river wrote to a river 
newspaper 

of what avail is all this [fertility of the sod, etc.] compared w4h 
the advantages which your county possesses, togethei with those 
contiguous thereto, for the fanner^ There you have every- 
thing to stimulate the farmer to renewed energy in the produc- 
tion of crops, by the fact that he finds a market for his produce 
nearly double w^hat he can get here Wheat here is selling for 
40 @ 50 cents and eveiwthing else m proportion, whde farmers 
m your vicinity are getting almost double for their produce ^ 

In order to get the higher prices offered in the river 
markets, the fanners often hauled their wheat to those towns 
which were located below the head of navigation on the 
Mississippi River and its branches, the Minnesota and the 
St Croix The most important for the Minnesota farmers 
were Mankato and St Peter on the Minnesota, StillWater 
on the St Croix , and St Paul, Hastings, Red Wing, Wa- 
basha, Winona, Brownsville and McGregor (Iowa) on the 
Mississippi. 

The long haul to the river towm tells an important and 
dramatic story of pioneer life The roads were little better 
than prairie trails and forest paths which were often impas- 
sable and sometimes dangerous Floods in the spring and 
fall left streams unfordable and roads heavy In winter, 
snowdrift?3nd pitch holes and the stiff, cold wind made the 
way to market a hard one for the farmeis “ Except m the 
coldest part of the year, tho^e pioneers slept under their 
loads at night and had only the lunch brought from home^ 

^ Letter m Wtnona Republican^ Feb 4, i860, p 3 ^ 

Uhd, Oct 2, 1863, P 3, Wedge, Hist of Ftlhnore Comity, vol 1, 
pp 112-113. 
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Frequent notes in newspapers about the finding of farmers, 
fiozen, by the roadside tell of tragedies which were common 
Indians, who were sometimes troublesome in the earlier 
years, and robbers, of whom there were plenty, added to the 
dangers and hardships of the trip to market 

The distance to market for most of the early settlers was 
considerable The river-town newspapers often recorded 
the arrival of wheat teams from points 150 miles to the 
west A committee in the state legislature reported in 1861 
that the mean distance for the farmers of the state to the 
nearest navigable river was 80 miles ^ Those who lived 
within a distance of three days by ox team of the market 
were considered fortunate Even at that, marketing one 
load of wheat — about 30 bushels — in six days cut deeply into 
their time and profits 

The hardships of the long trip were endured because of 
the necessity of securing' the best price possible for the pro- 
duce of the farm, and of obtaimng supplies at a more 
reasonable charge than m the interior towns The most 
highly developed wheat markets in the state were in the 
larger river towns, where the surplus gram from the agri- 
cultural hinterland was assembled for shipment down the 
river 

It was commonly believed in the eaily years in Minnesota 
that a home market could be built up to consume the local 
products, through the encouragement of immigration and 
the development of local manufacturing industries ^ But 

^Mmn Ex Docs, i86j, p 2, Wmom Daily Republican, May 1863, 
P 3 

^Minn House Journal, 1859-60, p* 174 Gov Ramsey said in an addresS 
to the legislature **For many years to come immigration ought to make 
our best market, constxmmg whatever surplus flour, meal, wheat, corn, 
oats, beef, pork we may raise and have to sell ” After it was seen that 
immigration was not enough, the development of manufacturing was 
urged to furnish a home market 

Letter m Goodhue County Republican, April 6, i860, p 3: "'To make 
farming profitable we must locate the agriculturist and the manufacturer 
side by side ’’ 
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while each additional settler needed supplies until he har- 
vested his first crop, he then became the producer of a sur- 
plus above his own needs Immigration only served to in- 
tensify the marketing problem, for most immigrants became 
farmers And the industrial development which Minne- 
sotans so confidently expected came slowly, and Minnesota 
products were forced to seek an exterior market 

In its need of a market, Minnesota was having a char- 
acteristic American experience ^ Had there existed no outlet 
for the agricultural products of the state, its development 
would have been immeasurably retarded The production 
of a growing surplus was, however, contemporaneous with 
an increase in the demand for food in the industrial areas of 
western Europe — especially in England — and in the United 
States ^ Wheat was an important element in the diet of the 

^ This need was most probably a \ery important factor in earlier 
agrarian disturbances like Bacon’s Rebellion, Shays’ Rebellion and the 
Whiskey Rebellion, m the dissatisfaction of the West with the Jay 
treaties and the diplomacy of the federalists, and in the support given 
Clay’s American System by the West For the decade of the forties see 
J C Bell, Opening of a Htghzmy to the Pacific, 1838-1846, Columbia 
Studies (N Y, 1921), -vol xcvi, p 124, and Hunt's Merchants Magazine 
and Commercial Review, 1845, passim An article in the Piairxc Farmer, 
Jan , 1850, p 13 is significant “ There is not at present sufficient demand, 
either at home or foreign, to tax all the energies of the agriculturists, 
and this, to a great extent, accounts for the yet backward state in most 
instances, of American Husbandry ” 

^ Cf wheat and flour imports into the United Kingdom, 1828-85, 
House of Commons, 1886, 137th Sess, Accounts and Papcis, \ol xxiii, 
p 3, also, Page, Wm, Commcicc and Industry, Statistical Tables 
(London, 1919), pp 142-144, and Porter, G R, Piogicss of the Nation 
(Hirst*s ediivtjon, London, 1912), passim ^ 

^ The peoplet>Qf Minnesota were conscious of the growing importance of 
wheat for export The Com of Statistics in Mmn Its Progress and 
Capabilities, 1860-61, p 52 quotes^ the Mark Lane Gazette as saying, 
“ One fact is clear, that it i^North Ameiica that we must look to in tl»e 
future for tlie largest amount of our cereal produce” The following 
quotation from the Winona Republican, Oct 9, 1861, P 2 is typical of 
editorials appearmg in Minnesota papers *As a cotemporary has re- 
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people of those regions And it was also easily stored, 
transported and graded so as to become an article of trade 
earlier and for longer distances than more bulky and more 
perishable products Its value was high compared with its 
weight, so that transportation to a distant market was eco- 
nomically possible^ Furthermore, the fertile, clean, virgin 
sod of the frontier could produce a better grade of gram 
with the use of less capital and labor than was possible in 
the older sections where land hud been cultivated longer “ 
Therefore, the demand for food in those far-away regions 
was expressed in Minnesota as a demand for wheat, and no 
product brought so regularly a good price throughout the 
early years of Minnesota’s history as did wheat ^ 

marked the autumn that inaugurated the present Civil War, also pro- 
duced the most bounteous crop ever known m the history of the country 
and of the world The scepter of power passes from King Cotton of 
the South to King Grain of the West 
“ This has put into the hands of the people of the West the means of 
bearing the pecuniary burdens consequent upon a struggle for the main- 
tenance of the government While Europe does not aid us directly in 
putting down this unnatural rebellion, the Almighty, who holds nations 
in the hollow of his hands, has so ordered the seasons, that the nations 
of the old world are our most powerful allies " 

Interest 111 the foreign market continued after the war 
^For an interesting table illustrating this point, see the Report of 
the Select Committee on Ttansportation Routes to the Seaboard, 
43rd Cong., I St Sess, Senate Reports, no 307, vol 1, app , p 127, and 
Internal Commeyce of the United States, 1891, pp xxin-xxiv 
“According to the Pioneei and Democrat, July 19, 1861, p i, Minnesota 
wheat was quoted in the New York market at a premium over other 
spring wheat 

^ Based on a careful f>tudy of weekly prices of whea^, ^atsf corn, 
barley, pork, beef, eggs and butter as quoted in the St ^aul Pioneer 
and m the Winona Weekly Republican, 1858-70, and of prices'* 
in the Hastings Gaseife and Goodhue County Republican for shorter 
periods A temporary local shortage made*lhe price of some products 
high compared with wheat, but only while the shortage continued Early 
settlers mterview^ed by tlie writer invariably stress the point that wheat was 
the only crop which brought, regularl>, a fair price m the market, saying 
that there was “ no market ’’ for other products. In this relation it is 
interesting to read Von Thunen, Der IsoUrte Stoat (Berlin, 1875) 
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The development of the wheat market in the river towns 
was very much like the process m the interior, except that 
it began earlier and grew faster In both markets, wheat 
was the first agricultural product to be bought with cash 
Since, however, the river towns had a larger trade area, they 
developed a higher degree of specialization than any inland 
town at that time By 1858 cash was paid for wheat,^m 
Winona and St Paul, but mainly by people engaged in some 
other trade ^ A number of grain buyers were dealing prin- 
cipally in wheat in several towns by i860 By that time 
the wheat business had become an independent concern in 
Minnesota’s river trade, for the shipments from three towns, 
alone, totalled almost 2,000,000 bushels “ 

A characteristic of those markets was the variety of com- 
binations of middleman functions The most common 
middlemen in the earlier years were those who stored, 
shipped and sold for others on commission. They did not 
generally buy the gram, but they served as agents of the 
owners, a very common practice m those years, when it was 
difficult to finance the -wheat trade " 

The storage business was a very important one, for a 
large proportion of the wheat of the region was assembled 

^ Cf tnff a, p 32 

^Report, Com of Sfatisticst 1860-61, p 92 

®The storage, forwarding and commission men were not originally 
interested in the gram trade When wheat was first offered for ship- 
ment, they accepted it like other goods, but when the wheat trade in- 
creased in importance, some began to handle wheat exclusively Many 
new agents^aj^o entered the s , f and c business A tj pical illustration 
IS found in tj;;^ case of a Mr Duffy of Shakopee who adyertised in the 
^coif County Argns m 1861 that he was ready to buy 20,000 bushels of 
wheat at his hardware store, the next >ear he advertised as '^general 
forwarding and commission fnerch^t ” Brooks, Johnson and Company 
of Mimieiska bought and also stored and handled grain for others 
(Rochester City Post, Feb 6, 1864, p. 4) This was the Brooks who 
later became very important m the trade of Minneapolis * 
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111 the river towns m winter and stoi ed until the 1 1 ver opened 
in the spring Some of the gram was shipped before the 
river closed m the fall, but the marketing of wheat was, of 
necessity, a winter job, for then the farm w^ork was not 
pressing, and hauling on snow was easier than hauling on 
frozen or muddy roads in the spring and fall Since packet 
rat^s rose with an increase in traffic, it was not advisable 
for shippers to send so much grain down the river in the 
autumn as to increase the traffic greatly ^ Then, too*, those 
who could hold the gram might make a considerable gam 
through the rise of prices over the winter 

Though wheat in storage was at times a speculative invest- 
ment, the possibility of gain was sufficiently certain to 
encourage dealers to buy wheat or not to sell that which 
they had For nine years, from the fall of 1858 to the sum- 
mer of 1868, the average price a bushel of wheat m Winona 
was 97 I cents during the fall marketing season, 10 1 9 cents 
during the winter and 113 5 m the early summer There- 
fore, m holding wheat from autumn tO' winter a gam of 
4 8 cents was made, and from autumn to summer 164 cents 
The gams were, however, not so regular from year to year, 
as IS seen from the following table ^ 

^ Comments on rates m the market reports of tlie river newspapers indi- 
cate that rates were very sensitive to changes in volume of traffic 

® Prices from market quotations of the Winona Weekly Republican, 
1858-68, and from Wmona Daily Repubhcan, Oct, 1861 to 1868 Up to 
Oct , 1861 the average for the season is the average of the highest and 
lowest prices of no, i wheat as recorded weekly, after that the average 
was obtained in the same way from both the weekly and the dailv issue 
(since quotations were not regular in either) August, December and 
April were not included for the reason that these months were transi-"* 
tional, especially on account ot the uncertainty as to the opening of 
t||e river Compare prices in RepoFi, Sel iCom on Transp Routes to 
Seaboard, op cit , vol 1, p 26 
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Ai^erage Whe^t 

Prices \t Winona 



Fall, Winter, 

Sumaiir, 1858-1868 



A 

bushel 


Yeaf 

Sept , Oct ,Noz 

Jan,Fcb,Mch 

May^ June, July 

1S58-1859 

$0629 

•^0600 

§0 750 

1859-1860 

0579 

0880 

1033 

1860-1861 

0703 

0 616 

0 600 

1861-1862 

0605 

0 625 

0602 

1862-1863 

0715 

0937 

0990 

1863-1864 

0814 

0899 

1371 

1864-1865 

1376 

I 061 

0866 

1865-1866 

I 134 

0954 

I 602 

1866-1867 

1531 

1794 

I 990 

1867-1868 

I 625 

1828 

I 547 

1858-1868 

$0971 

$i 019 

135 


This table indicates that the losses or gams in holding wheat 
from fall to winter or summer were somewhat inegular 
In some years, in 1 860-1 86 1 and 1864-1865, the losses were 
considerable, during 1859-1860, 1862-1863, 1863-1864, 
1865-1866 and 1866-1867 the gams -were, on the other hand, 
significant 

For the series of years the average summer price was 164 
per cent higher than that of the preceding fall The losses 
and gams were all sustained by local owners, for gram in 
store was not hedged m the primary markets ^ For the 
larger investor who was able to secure loans Oii good teims 
and who had reserve capital for the poor years, the gams 
weie attractive The small wheat owner who had practically 
no reserves and whose credit was low could not stand the 
losses of some years The farmers generally sold their 
grain*on*bfingmg it to market Many of them were in debt, 
• 

^ Cf Boyle, J. E, Speculation and the Chuago Boaid of Tiade (New 
York, 1920), pp 53-57 and Boyle, J E, Chicago Wheat Prices for 
Eighty-Onc Yeat^ (i922),*p 3 ^'Hedging” is the term applied #0 
the method used by cash gram buyers ot protecting themselves against 
losses by selling the wheat, which they buy, to be delivered at some future 
time 
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and interest rates were high, they saw no guarantee in ware- 
house receipts, for the warehousemen were under no public 
supervision, they could not watch prices for a more oppor- 
tune time to sell ; and it was almost impossible for them to 
return later to dispose of their gram 

To secure sufficient room for storing was always a prob- 
lem Although new warehouses were built every summer, 
the increase m wheat production from year to year was so 
great that there was always doubt whether there would be 
sufficient room to meet the demands for stoiage until the 
opening of the iiver ^ The increase m the amount stored is 
indicated by the fact that there were about 200,000 bushels 
in all the Mississippi towns above La Crosse in March, i860, 
while two years later Winona alone had over half a million ^ 
The regular storehouse was the flat shed or warehouse 
built on the levee wheie gram could be transferred directly 
to boats If possible, the house was built on a slope so that 
gram could be received at the upper part ^ Often, any build- 
ing which was reasonably weatherproof was used when the 
warehouses were filled Winona, the largest wheat market 
m Minnesota during the river period, had in 1862 thirty 
w^arehouses with capacities ranging from 5,000 to 100,000 
bushels ^ 

The w’arehouses were generally owned by the storage, 

^ This IS illustrated by comparing comments on storage in the Goodhue 
County Repubhcan, Feb 17, i860, p 3 and March 3, 1870, p 3 The 
former notes, ** It is a serious question whether our storage conveniences 
can be made to answer until the opening of navigation The latter says, 
that warehouses were “groaning'* under their burdens, and buying 
would have to cease if the river did not soon open Everj^ Summer the 
newspapers of the river tovms recorded the building of new warehouses - 
^Goodhue County Republican, March p, i860, p 3; Winona Daily 
Rjpnhhcap Feb 24 1866, p 2 and RastmgsoGaseite, Nov 24, 1862, p 2, 
m articles on the history of the river wheat trade 
^Commercial West, July 20, 1901, p 17 
* W mona Daily Republican, Feb 24, 1866, p 2. 
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forwarding and commission men, ref ei red to above, and by 
local gram buyers The regular packet lines were not 
especially interested in wheat warehouses, although it was 
not uncommon for them to have warehousemen as their 
agents- After the middle sixties the Winona and St Peter 
Railroad built its own elevators in Winona, wheie gram 
brought to the river by rail was stored to await shipment 
down the river About 1867 a new factoi entered the river- 
town storage business when gram dealers who operated m 
several towns and owned packets for carrying then gram 
secured warehouses ^ 

Although many warehouses were private, the commercial 
storage business was an important one Storage rates weie 
about 4 cents a bushel for the winter season of six months 
Warehousemen sometimes loaned money to the owners of 
gram in stoiage, but the terms weie apparently not liberal ® 

The public warehousemen were often agents of packets 
and of the railroad companies east of the river They 
ananged shipments and contracted to deliver the gram to 
dealers m pnmary markets As agents of the packets and 
railroads, they did not generally buy gram but merely tiied 
to secure as much business as possible for their company ^ 

^ C/- mj^a, pp 32-33 

^Quotations m newspapers Illustration Goodhue County Republican, 
Nov 13, 1863, p 3, gning rate at Red Wing as 4 cents from November 
to June. 

From advertisements and from information gained in comeisation 
with nver-town business men of the sixties Loaning money by others 
than warehousemen was rather unsafe and was evi dentally not done 
to any ext®it* 

, lilustraticffTs m the Daily Ptonicr and Democrat (St Paul), July 8, 
1859 a s, t and c merchant advertised as representing the Galena, 
Dunleith, Dubuque and Minnesota Packet Co , in the Rochesfet 
Republican, March 2, 1862, W* H. Robinson of "Wabasha advertised a'S 
agent of the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien and the Illinois Central 
Railroads and of the Minnesota Packet Co , the Pioneer md Demon at, 
Jan 7, 1862, had an advertisement of an agent of the Port Byron Extra 
White Line, Grand Trunk of Canada and Illinois Central, and another 
offered to ai range shipments to England For one case see 13 Mmn , p 98- 
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As the maiket developed, regular wheat buyers became 
mOiC important in the middleman system of the iiver towns 
The earliest buyeis were general merchants or lumber dealers 
who exchanged their wares for wheat and who later bought 
the gram for cash Other buyers weie storage, forwaid- 
ing and commission men w^ho at times also bought wheat 
Some packet agents conducted an independent gram business 
Theie were, further, many who made a regular business of 
bu>mg gram, some on a rather large scale and others merely 
as scalpers who bought from the farmers and sold to 
the larger local dealers In the yeais 1866 and 1867 a new 
factor became prominent in the river trade — the wheat oper- 
ator with headquarters in one town who bought m a num- 
ber of towns and transported his gram on packets which he 
owned or controlled ^ The first warehouseman of a pi unary 
market to participate m the local wheat trade seems to have 
been Angus Smith of Milwaukee, who entered the river 
trade m Minnesota soon after the middle sixties ^ 

Of the large local wheat operators the most prominent 
were Commodore Davidson of St Paul, John Robson of 
Winona and Joseph Reynolds of McGregor The first of 
these conti oiled the packet system on the Mmnnesota River 
and w^as a dominating figure on the upper Mississippi " He 

^ There were not many large wheat dealers John Robson and John 
Boalt, who had headquarters at Winona, paid income taxes on $60,000 
and $52,000, respectively, in 1866 The othei forty-one men in Winona 
County who were making over $1,000 a >ear paid a tax on a total of 
$112,000 Throughout the whole section east and south of the Missis- 
sippi and the Minnesota, the incomes of wheat dealers, with the exception 
of the two above, were moderate Cf report ot the inCeraal ^revenue 
collector, St Paul Weekly Pioneer, July 5, 1867, p 5 Arrording to the 
Hasiings Ga::ciie, June 6, 1868, John Robson and John Boalt, with 
incomes of S 42,000 and $41,000 in ^867, were the largest wheat oper- 
litors in the state. 

“^Report, Milwaukee Chamber of Comma ce^ 1869, pp 18 and 52, 
1872, p 69 ai>d 1892, p 17 

“ Cf mf) a, p 41 
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never bought wheat on the Mississippi, but he was said to 
contiol the wheat trade on the Minnesota^ John Robson 
had risen to a high position in the gram trade of McGregor, 
an older wheat market m Iowa With the capital and ex- 
perience gained there, he came to Winona, and he soon be- 
came the largest wheat dealer m the state He owned 
packets, the Red Line, which carried his gram to raiiro 0 
points farther south “ Joseph Reynolds, Diamond Jo ”, 
started his career on the rivei m the early sixties By 1S67 
he owned a small boat and a barge for carrying the wheat 
he bought " In the strength of these dealers is found the 
beginning of large-scale business m Minnesota’s wheat trade 
with its attendants, efficiency and monopoly 

On the whole, the river towns offeied competitive mar- 
kets A basic factor supporting competition was the large 
amount of wheat handled In i860 Winona, Hastings and 
Red Wing shipped 1,000,000, 600,000 and 350,000 bushels, 
respectively ^ The shipments of seven river towns in 1866 
ranged from 300,000 to 2,500,000 bushels " Another im- 
portant factor was the independence of local middlemen of 
those in primaiy markets ^ In the early years of the nvei 
trade, agents of firms in primary markets rarely appeared 
in Minnesota ^ The local gram men were financed by loans 

^ St Paul Weekly Press, Feb 15, 1S66, pp 2 and 4 

^St Paul Weekly Pioneer, July 5, 1867, P Shippee, L B, “Steam- 
boatmg on the Mississippi,” Vail Hist Rev (March, 1920), vol vi, 

P 407 

® Merrick, G B, Old Times on the Mismsippi (Cleveland, 1909), 
p 249, l^errick, “ Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo Lme, ' Miss Vail 
Hist Ass frole, 1914-15, pass'*}}:, CommcicMl West, July 20, 1901, p 17 
Com of Statistics, Mmn Its Place among States, 1860-61, p 92 

® Winona Daily Republican, June 18, 1867, p 2 

® ** The primary' grain markets are those railway centers into which the^ 
gram of surplus states is concentrated in the first stage of its movement 
after leaving tlie producer” (Rcpoii, Industrial Commission, vol. vi, 
P 45 ) 

^ So rarely as to cause special comment m the newspapers 
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which they secured 1x1 the East, by local banks and by capital 
which they had themselves accumulated m some other trade 
or in the gram business.^ Not until the middle sixties were 
any local dealers influential enough to have much control 
over the middlemen m the river towns The large number 
of local wheat men and the lack of uniformity m their in- 
terests and activities made combination difficult Fre- 
quently, puces m the larger iiver markets were higher than 
was justified by the puces in primary markets plus the cost 
of reaching those points Occasional mention in newspapers 
of attempted agreements suggests that such agreements were 
made when competition raised the price to an unprofitable 
figure Attempts to control prices did not, however, succeed 
m keeping them down very long-^ 

The rivalry of the towns, which tried to increase their 
tiade at each other’s expense, maintained competition on the 
river The farmers generally sold their wheat m the near- 
est town, but they would go to another if they learned that 
its prices were better The competition of river towns for 
gram m the interior is shown by advertisements in inland 
newspapers Gram men of Winona, Mmneiska, Wabasha 
and Lake City regularly advertised m the Rochester Repub- 
lican m the early sixties , likewise, McGregor, La Crosse and 
Winona tried to secure trade from the territory around 
Preston by advertising m the Preston Republican. 

A characteristic feature of the wheat trade in the river 

^ Early business men of the nver towns have emphasized, in con- 
versation witli the writer, these sources of capital and credit 

^ "S’ 

^ The following quotation from the Winona Daily Repu^can, June 10, 
1S63, p 3 typical ^‘The price of wheat was fixed this mornmg by la 
sort of understanding among dealers at i 02 for No i, which figures are 
pWithm 14 @ IS cents of Milwaukee prices, vnd 5^6 cents higher than is 
paid at other nver towns, but the arrangement held good for only a 
short time when bids of a half cent and one cent were made above the 
established rate, and finally all * caved m ’ 
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period was llie absence of supervision of its methods by 
agencies not directly concerned in the wheat business The 
system did not work lo the satisfaction of everyone, for 
there was much criticism of wheat middlemen , but no means 
of correcting irregularities had been developed Since wheat 
was generally sold according lo the quality of each load, 
there was not much quibbling over giades Complaint 
about weighing were, however, frequently heard Though 
dishonest weighing w^as perhaps not so common as the far- 
mers believed it to be, there was enough to create a problem 
in the market Such dishonesty is illustiated by the methods 
of a Hastings wheat buyer, who instructed his assistant to 
subtract 3 bushels from the weight of each load ^ News- 
papers of one town often accused the gram buyeis of rival 
towns of dishonesty A La Crosse paper said of McGregor 
that the place is infested with wheat thieves who cheat 
and steal at every opportunity If the buyers of one 
town paid a higher price than those of another, the former 
were accused of retrieving their loss by short weighing ' 
Such practices were possible at the time, for the farmers 
had no scales, there were no public scales, and public inspec- 
tion of weights and measures was unknown 

The earliest attempts to eradicate dishonesty came from 
within the towns themselves and arose from their desire to 
secure trade by establishing a good reputation Boards of 
trade w^ere organized to make rules for trading, and public 
weighing was tried ^ Following the example of McGregor, 

^As r^lated^by the assistant to a keen-minded and highiy respected 
man who ma^eted his wheat in Hastings in the sixties The latter told 
tins story to the writer as an illustration of the way farmers were 
cheated m weight 

^ Wmom Daily Republican, *Oct i?, 1863, p 3, quotmg the La Ctosse^ 
Dcrioc7 at 

^Ihtd, Oct 17, 1863, p 3 and Dec 3, p 3, Goodhue County Repnhhcanf 
June 20, 1862, p 2 

*The St Paul Board of Trade was the only early one that sutvived. 
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the city council of Winona passed an ordinance m 1862 pro- 
viding for a public market, in which all gram should be sold, 
and for the appointment of a public weighmaster ^ This 
arrangement was not effective, for the ordinance was en- 
forced but a short, lime, if at all ^ The first attempt on the 
part of any agency outside of the towns to interfere m the 
^aiii trade was made in 1867, when a bill was introduced 
m the state legislature to prevent fraud m inspection, 
weighing and transportation of grain ^ 

The river-town buyers followed St Louis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago prices and sold their gram in these markets, which 
were at the lime becoming important factors in the western 
wheat trade The existence of such rival middleman groups 
was of gieat significance, for the influence of their rivalry 
was felt in the gram trade and was continually recognized 
in the wheat market 

St Louis and Milwaukee were the principal primary mar- 
kets for Minnesota's wheat before the Civil War^ The 
former was an important milling center Its trade with 
Minnesota was interrupted for a short time during the war 
and never regained its former strength because of the com- 
petition of Milwaukee and Chicago, which mci eased when 
improved railroad transportation was secured to these cities ® 
St Louis then took a position which it maintained for sev- 
eral years by championing Minnesota in its struggle with 
railroads and with markets at the lake ports In the winter 

^ Wino)ta Daily Rcpubhcan^ Oct 5, 1862, p 3 
Hb%d , Dec 3, 1863, p 3 
'"^Mmn House Jour,, 1867, p 210 
^ Wtuo 7 ia RcpvbHcan, June 13, i860 p. i 

^For about a \ear ioilo\\mg April, 1862, the St Paul Pioneer and 
iDcmoCfOt carried no St Lotus market reports. Report, St Louis Union 
Merchants' Es. change, 1866, p 36, Report, Sel Com. on Transp Routes 
to SeGboard,^4^Td Con^ » ist Sess , Sefiate Repot ts, no 307, voi i, app,, 
pp. 37 and 59 > Winona Datly Repuhbean, April i, 1862, p 2. 
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of 1867, $50,000 were appropriated by St Louis for pa}ing 
the expenses of a convention to consider navigation on the 
Mississippi ^ But the efforts of St Louis failed to prevent 
the greater part of the wheat of the Noithwest fiom going 
directly eastward “ Milwaukee was the leading market for 
Ivliiinesota wheat throughout the wdiole river period ^ It 
was the nearest transfer point to the boats on the Gierst 
Lakes by which practically all the gram sent eastward 
throughout the sixties was shipped iliniiesota giain deal- 
ers felt that Milwaulcee could give more recognition than 
any other market to the supenor quality of their spring 
wheat Milwaukee prices for the grade of wheat laised 111 
Minnesota w^re a trifle highei than those offered by Chicago ^ 
The dift’erence was so small that the slightest fail m Chicago 
terminal charges or tiansportation rates might deprive Mil- 
waukee of the lead Chicago began m the early sixties to 
contest the position of IMilwaukee and to bid for Minnesota's 
wheat ® The Chicago Board of Trade, the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce and the tiansportation lines to the 
two cities were the principals in an intensive competition. 
As early as 1863 the rner towns v/ere conscious of the 
rivalry of those cities, as is indicated by the follownng note 
in the market reports of a rivei -town newspaper 

^ Hastings, alone, sent six delegates at the expense ot St Louis, accord- 
ing to the Hastings Gazette^ Jan 26, 1867, p i 

-Report^ Set Com, op cit , St Paid Weekly Piess, Maich 8, 1866, 
p 2^ Minnesota Monthly (1869), "vol 1, p 176 

‘‘Hist of Agnc in Minn/’ Minn Plist Soc Coll, vol vin, 
p Daily Republican, June 16, 1863, P 3 > -^3 Minn, p 98 

The market ■^lue of Minnesota \\heat was regulated and governed by the 
Milwaukee price, according to id Muai , p 192 

^Report, Mihmukee C C , 1897, p 79 and Repot f, Chicago B T , i8SQ, 
p 19, i860, p 21, 1861, p 21, iSdQj’^p 34 Also, Milwaukee Club and^ 
Chicago Spring as quoted m market reports of the New York Joutnal of 
Commerce and the Nezv k Evening Post * 

^ Winona Republican, June 13, i860, p. i , Aug 22, i860, p 3 and 
June 16, 1863, p 3 
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The market for wheat is still excited and brisk competition 
is maintained One would suppose that the railroads and the 
interests of Chicago and Milwaukee were brought in competition, 
as the wheat purchased by one class of buyers is sent forward to 
Chicago via the Illinois Central and the other purchases are 
mostly sent to Milwaukee, via the La Crosse road The farmers 
enjoy the fun and also the business men outside of the gram 
tfade ^ 

Even though the river-town buyers tried to follow prices 
in primary markets, the approximation of local prices to 
those m central markets was not close This condition is 
illustrated by the following table, which gives, season by 
season, the amount by which the Milwaukee price exceeded 
that of Winona 


Excess of Milwaukee Price above Winona Price Per Bushel 
No I Spring Wheat, Fall, Winter, Summer, 1858-18672 


Year 

In cents 

Fall 

Winter 

Summer 

1858-1859 

174 

420 

270 

1859-1860 

22 6 

124 

2 1 

1860-1861 

175 

197 

230 

1861-1862 

150 

145 

237 

1862-1863 

206 

254 

155 

1863-1864 

242 

274 

33 5 

i864'-i865 

374 

370 

294 

1865-1866 

207 

306 

24 I 

1866-1867 

54 3 

59 2 

35 5 


The table shows that the difference between Joeal and 
Milwaukee prices varied greatly from season to^eason and 

^ Wnwna Daily Reptihhcan, May^i, 186;^, p 3 
2 C/* suprUy p 28, note 2 for explanation of seasons and Winona 
prices Similar averages were calculated from Milwaukee prices in 
Report^ Mth^aukee C. C, 1897, p* 89. 
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from year to year This crude approximation of local to 
primary puces is explained by a number of factors The 
local buyers did not secure sufficiently reliable market infor- 
mation to enable them to follow transactions m the largei 
markets Though the river towns seemed telegraph con- 
nections with other markets in i860 and 1861, much of the 
information received was so unreliable as to have doubtful 
value Further, many river-town wheat buyeis were too 
new and unskilled m the business to be able to use the in- 
formation which could be secured Lack of understanding 
of the system of grading used in the different primary mar- 
kets caused some buyers difficulty m following market 
prices “ The instability and lack of uniformity in federal 
currency and in local bank issues were also of importance 
Local prices were influenced by local storage conditions and 
by the availability of capital with which to buy wheat Since 
the nver-towm buyers did not hedge their wheat, they were 
forced to buy on large margins, especially when the iiver 
was frozen so that grain could not be shipped " At all times 
local prices were affected by the irregularity of river trans- 
portation and by the fluctuation of rates The transporta- 
tion system which brought wheat from the river towns to 
the primary markets was very unsatisfactory. Before 1867 
Minnesota had no rail connections with exterior points ^ 
The river carried its products to St Louis and to the Mis- 
sissippi railheads of loads leading to Milwaukee and Chi- 

^ Goodhue County Republican, April 6, i860, p 3 and June 14, 1861, p 3, 
tVimna Daily Republican, Dec. 18, 1861, p 3. Cf Boyle, Spec and the 
ChtcagB BmT*l pp 96-97 

^ Grading Zf weight was adopted by the Chicago B T m 1858 Report, 
Chicago B T,, 1858, pp ii, 12, 15 and 16 For other markets see 
Report, III Rati mid Wli^use C^m, 1874, P 33* Irregularities of 
inspection impaired the value of this system * 

2 C M Harrington in Commercial JVest, March 30, 1901, p 10 

^Report of the Wisconsin Railroad Commissioner, 1874, *pt in, p 94, 
Mitchell, W H, History of Steele County (Minneapolis, 1868), p 20 
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cago Transportation, both by river and by rail, was slow, 
unreliable and expensive. 

The river was m some respects an unsatisfactory highway 
Since it was closed a large part of the year, certain problems 
in the storage, sale and shipment of gram arose,^ but irreg- 
ularities m the navigation of the river due to low water in 
the open season were even more serious because unexpected 
j?or several weeks m the fall of i860 it was practically im- 
possible for boats to use the river The same condition 
existed in 1861. In 1863 navigation was suspended for a 
considerable part of the season, and during the following 
summer the river was low Because of recurring seasons 
of low water, the need of more regular transportation was 
evident ^ It was even said of the Mississippi that “ at this 
rate it might as well dry up and then the people would look 
elsewhere for a thoroughfare to do the business of freight- 
ing and carrying 

Wheat was transported on the river by large packets and 
barges, which carried the gram m sacks or m bulk The 
packets were of two kinds . the lines which ran on a regular 
schedule and had agents in the towns, and the “ wild boats 
which sought trade from town to town and bargained for 
freight 

The history of the packets tells of a change from compe- 
tition to agreement or consolidation. In the early years in- 
tense rivalry existed between the different lines and wild 
boats. But the railroads from Chicago and Milwaukee to 

^ The river was closed an average of 142 days a year froin 1850 to 1867, 

according to iSgures m the St Paul Weekly Press, April 9, 186S, p 7 

rs 

'^Goodhue County Repubhcan, Sept 7, 1863, p 3, Wtnona Daily 
Repuhhcan^ Nov 27, 1861, p. 3, June 2, 1863, p 3 and July 3, 1863, P* 3J 
Sbatzel, ** Wheat Fields of Minne'^ta,” Harpers, (1868), vol xxvi, 
p 192, IS Minn, p 95 

^ Wtmm Daily Republican, July 7, 1863, p 3 This article noted tliat 
wheat buyers were taking high margins because of low water. 
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the Mississippi tended to destroy that competition because 
of their pov^rer m dictating the terms on which they would 
receive freight from the boats In the fifties the Galena, 
Dubuque, Dunleith and Minnesota Packet Company, known 
as the Galena Line, had an arrangement with the Milwaukee 
and La Crosse Railroad whereby it had almost complete 
control of the trade on the river to and from La Crosse;^ 
In 1859 ^he railroad broke its relations with the Galena Line 
and delivered its traffic to Commodoie Davidson's St Paul 
and La Crosse Line This step was follow^ed by a series of 
“ rate w^ars " between the two packet lines, which finally 
ended when Davidson gained an mteiest in the opposing line 
and thus became practically a dictator on the upper iiver“ 
The only competition that he met was from a part of the old 
Galena, which continued separately as the Northwestern Line 
and made arrangements to handle the traffic of the Illinois 
Central and the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien railroads, 
competitors of the Milwaukee and La Crosse® But dieir 
rivalry did not long continue For the seasons of 1864 and 
1865 the La Crosse and St Paul and the Northwestern 
abandoned competition and pooled their incomes, and the 
following spring they united to form the Northwestern 
Umon Packet Company ^ 

By May, 1866, the only important lines operating on the 
upper Mississippi were tlie Northern Line Packet Company 

^ Shippee, “ Steamboatuig on the Mississippi,’’ Mi^s Vail Htsf Rev, 
vol VI, p 471 

Blakeley, Russell, “Advent of Commerce in Minnesota,’’ Mimi 
Hist , vol vm, p 409, Neill, E D, and Williams, J F., 

History of Mams ey County (Minneapolis, 1881), p 33^ 

^Goodhue County Republican, Nov 23, 1863, p 3, Winona Daily 
Republican, No\ 23, 1863,^1 3, Shippee, op cit , p 493, Merrick, 
“Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo Line” Miss P^'aH Hnt As^oc^ 
Proc , 1914-15, p. 227 

*St Paul Weekly Pi ess, Feb 15 and May 10, 1866 advertisements 
annotmeing change. Cf Mernck, op cit and Shippee, op cit 
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of St Louis and the new Northwestern Union, Vvrhich con- 
trolled practically all the freight that was sent from Minne- 
sota to Milwaukee or Chicago ^ 

The power of the packets on the upper river was deter- 
mined largely by their relations with the railroads from the 
Mississippi to Lake Michigan Agreements concerning the 
tjrms on which freight would be received from each other 
were made by the railroads and packets, all competing for 
trafHc A road having an agreement with a line of packets 
would not accept freight from other boats , in return, these 
packets were expected to deliver all their freight to the road 
According to some agreements, railroads might receive 
freight from other boats by demanding an extra charge of 
them or by gi anting a drawback to the packet line with 
which it was working ^ In other words, a railroad and a 
line of packets might thus attempt to control the freight 
between the upper river and Lake Michigan, Boats or rail- 
roads which did not have such agreements found it impos- 
sible to exist under this system 

The consolidation of the packets has been noted , a similar 
development was taking place in the organization of the 
railroads from the Mississippi to Milwaukee and Chicago. 
The roads carrying the greater part of Minnesotans wheat 
were the Milwaukee and La Crosse, the Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien, the Illinois Central and the Chicago and 

^St Paul Weekly Press, Dec. 20, 1866, p 3, Neill and Williams, 
H^st of Ramsey County, pp 336-337 

^ An illustration is found m the Wtnona Repubhcan, April 12, 1864, 
p 2 Gram ^ill not be received from any boats outside of thQ^e ^packet] 
lines [by the Mil and La Crosse, Mil and Prairie du Qren and 111 
Central] except by an extra charge of five cents per bushel over those 
roads ” Also, Merk, Frederick, Economic History of Wisconsin during 
^kc Civil War Decade (Madison, T916), "p 313 Newspapers m the 
state claimed that stock in the packets was owned by the railroads. The 
writer was tpld by a very prominent river man that such relationships 
were supposed to exist but that no one had been able to get evidence 
proving it 
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Galena Union, w hich became the Chicago and Noithwestern 
in 1864 ^ 

The tw^o Milwaukee roads were the heaviest carriers of 
Minnesota products 111 the river period Their importance 
was laigely determined by the fact that they provided, to- 
gether with the river, the shortest routes from Minnesota to 
Milw^aukee, a leading spring-wheat market and grain-shiij- 
ping point on Lake Michigan The competitive position 
which the two roads occupied iii relation to each other made 
agreements between them almost imperative After a num- 
ber of temporary understandings, the final consolidation of 
the two roads in 1866 established a permanent unity of 
policy^ As a result they became even more powerful than 
they had previously been Their alliance with the North- 
western Union Packet Company made a combination which 
practically dominated the traffic fiom Minnesota to Lake 
Michigan 

Neither Chicago nor its railroads could afford to lose the 
upper liver trade Therefore the roads from Chicago to the 
Mississippi gradually changed their policy of competition 
The Illinois Central, which had held a strong position in the 
earlier years of the river trade, was practically eliminated 
from the traffic by the Milwaukee-Davidson combination 
In 1864 the Galena and Chicago Union and the Northwest- 
ern consolidated to meet the opposition of the Milwaukee 
roads ^ This combination made the Chicago and North- 
western, as the new organization was called, strong enough 
to dominate the Mississippi-Chicago trade and to assume a 
respectable ^position in regard to the river trade 

^ The Erst two became the Chicag:o, IMiiwaukee and St Paul. 

^ Report, JVis Rati Coot , J874, pt 11, p 93 

^Report of the Chicago and NoAhi^ stcrit Railzmy, 1865, P 7 , Reporff 
Wis, Rati Com , 1874, pt n, p 150 

* Report, Chicago and N'xecsti / n Raiizmy, 1863, p 34 * The Illinois 
Central had to use the Northwestern to reach Chicago 
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The Northwestern was strengthened by a number of later 
acquisitions, which also brought it new problems In 1865 
it secured the majority of the stock of a road from Chicago 
to Milwaukee ^ It reached into Minnesota in 1867 by secur- 
ing the Winona and St Peter, a road which tapped a rich 
wheat section “ But the eastern terminal of this road m 
l^mnesota had for several years no rail connections with the 
Chicago and Northwestern in Illinois Therefore the North- 
western was forced to rely on the river to connect its Minne- 
sota terminal at Winona on the Mississippi with its river 
railhead at Fulton, Illinois 

Since the river traffic was so largely controlled by the 
Northwestern Union (Davidson's line), the Northwestern 
Railroad championed the smaller packets. Joseph Reynolds, 
up to that time a small figure on the river, was given exclu- 
sive privileges in the carrying trade at places on the river 
controlled by the Northwestern road and special privilege^ 
at Fulton for his wheat trade from other points Kis 
Chicago, Fulton and River Line was organized m 1868 ^ 
Robson's Red Line, which was organized in 1867, was 
also befriended by the Northwestern Railroad ^ Com- 
petition was thus again restored on the river By this time, 
however, the dominant position of the river in Minnesota's 
wheat trade was disappearing wuth the advance of railroads 

Had the Milwaukee-Mississippi combination not been 
opposed, Minnesota's wheat industry might have suffered. 
Already the roads were controlling storage and were domi- 

^ Report, Chicago and W'wcstern Rathoay, 1865, pp 36-37 ^ 

^ Ibid , 1868, p 9 

® Merrick, “Joseph Reynolds and the Diamond Jo Line,’* Miss ValL 
Hist Assoc Pioc, 1914-1S, p 229 ^ p 

* Cf Shippee, “ Steamboating on the Mississippi,’’ Mtss Vail Hist 
Ret% vol VI, p 489, John Robson had boats for his wheat trade m 1866, 
according to the Wimna Daily Repxihhcm, June 20, 1866, p 2. 
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naiit in the trade of Milwaukee ^ A potential monopoly was 
cieated on the river and m the local wheat trade by the 
Davidson system of packets The gi owing power of Chi- 
cago and of the Northwestern Railroad broke the strength 
of Milwaukee At the same time it introduced undesirable 
elements into the wdieat market in Minnesota 

The relations of railroads and packets, their combinatio^a 
and competition, were directly important to the wdieat trade 
only in so far as they affected rates The importance of 
lates in the iiver-towni trade is emphasized by the regular 
comments on the condition of the river and on freight 
charges m new'spaper market leports Low rates do not 
necessarily mean continued high prices for produce Per- 
sistent low rates may eventually lower prices, other factors 
remaining constant But in the wdieat trade, wdiich is an 
mter-metropolitaii tiade, rate conditions in one locality do 
not necessaiily affect the price in the determining market 
Any indnndual locality, how^ever, w^hich has adverse rate 
conditions finds the value of its products reduced accord- 
ingly Furthernioie, legardless of wdiether the price m the 
central market is high or low, a high transportation rate is 
relatively more disadvantageous to a locality far from the 
market than to one near Instability of rates is also signifi- 
cant, for it mci eases the speculative features of the trade 
In the river period the lates on Mimiesota wdieat shipped to 
primary markets w^ere marked by large fluctuations wnth a 
definite upward movement of charges 

In the earlier years there was considerable bai gaming as 
to rates, •‘especially on the pax*t of the 'Svild'^ boats By 
i860 rat?*" schedules were made by the season and changes 
were announced from time to time ^ Even then, schedules 

^Cf Wisconsin General Lazos, 1864, ch 390 for an attempt to curb 
the power ot the railroads 

Mllnstration Daily Pwnccf and Democfat, Nov ii, 1859, p 3 
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did not apply to all alike, for discriminations were made m 
favor of certain shippers, Through rates were about 
the same to both Chicago and Milwaukee^ The rail- 
road lines agreed with the packets on charges and on the 
basis for dividing receipts From the very first the Mil- 
waukee roads to La Crosse and Praine du Chien took two 
liiirds of the through charges, the Illinois Central received 
60 per cent and the Western Union to Savanna 50 per cent 
of the through rate from Minnesota.^ 

Rates were, on the whole, very satisfactory during the 
first few years of Minnesota’s wheat trade. In 1859 ^^e 
charge on a bushel of wheat shipped to Chicago or Mil- 
waukee was 15 cents and the rate to St, Louis was 10.^ 
In the fall of that year the packet war between the St Paul 
and La Crosse and the Galena lowered the charge to 4 cents 
from any place above La Crosse to Chicago and Milwaukee 
There were also short wars m 1861 and 1862, but the reg- 
ular rates from any place on the river to these cities ranged 
from 12 tO' 15 cents ® 

By 1864 the rates had risen considerably Sixteen cents 
a bushel was charged for carrying wheat to St Louis, while 
the rate to Lake Michigan was 25 cents ^ The latter brought 
forth the first general complaint of rates in Minnesota. A 
convention was held at Red Wmg to take steps toward 
effecting a reduction of charges The meeting was called by 

^ Winona Republican, May 23, i860, p 3 

^ Figures obtained from Captain Fred A Bill of St Paul, a recognized 
authority on the early river traffic 

^Winona Repiihlkan, March 21, i860, p 3, Com of Statistics'^ Mmn , 
Its Place among States, 1859, p i. 

^Blakeley, '‘Advent of Commerce m Mmn,’’ Mtnn Htst Soc, Coll, 
^voi vin, p 409 

^Ibtd ; Gooakue County Republican, Oct 25, 1861, p 3, Pioneer and 
Democrat, Oct 14, i860, p i, Merk, Ec Htst of Wis During Ctwl 
War Decade, 316. 

^Winona Daily Republican, April 12, 1864, p 2, 
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business men of Hastings, who had met and passed a reso- 
lution stating that it was necessaiy to take measures in 
opposition to the combination of certain transportation 
companies which had established exoibitant rates on freight 
from all points on the Mississippi above La Crosse to Mil- 
waukee and Chicago ^ commiitee was elected by the con- 
vention to go to Chicago and ]^Iilwaukee to seek reliefer 
The Chicago Board of Trade and the Chicago Tribune 
agreed that rates were too high To charge twenty-five 
cents for freight upon a bushel of wheat from Winona to 
Milwaukee or Chicago is unmitigated extortion said the 
latter ® 

Protests were futile, rates continued to rise In the 
spring of 1865 the rate on a bushel of wheat to St Louis 
was iS cents, and a barrel of flour could be sent via New 
Orleans to New York for $i 75 At the same time the 
charge on wheat to Chicago or Milvraukee was 35 cents, and 
the rale on flour to New York was $3 by "way of the lalce 
ports But m the autumn of 1865 the rate to Lake Michigan 
via La Crosse was reduced to 28 cents The following spring 
it was down to 19 cents from St Paul and 18 cents from 
Winona, but by fall it had risen again to 28 cents ^ 

The high rates m the fall of 1865 ^-nd the winter of 1866 
were the pretext for, and to a certain extent the cause of, an 
anti-monopoly convention which was held in St Paul early 
in 1866 ^ The description of that meeting, by a contempo- 
rary newspaper, as the largest delegate convention ever held 

^ Winqna Dq^Iy Reptiblican, Feb 12, 1864, p 3 
^Ibid, 12 and 18, 1864 p 2 
® Ihd., April 12, 1864, p. 2 

*lbid, June 6, 1865, ^ 2 ^ St Paul Weekly Preset March 29, 1866, 
p 2, Winona Daily Republican, Jan ^2, 1867, p i, 13 Minn , p 98 Foi 
a short distance on the Minnesota Rner to St Paul the rate was 17 13 
cents in 1865 (ibid). * 

® An excellent account of tlie convention is given in Shippee, op cit 
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in the state gives an idea of its importance ^ Two specific 
charges were brought against the packets and the railroads 
of Wisconsin and Illinois first, their rates were exorbitant, 
and, second, the monopolistic position they occupied as car- 
riers gave them potential control of the wheat trade ^ It 
was said that their control of transportation and freight 
fates will enable them, whenever the exigency requires it, to 
outbid an independent buyer and, when they shall have 
driven all competition out of the field, to fix prices of wheat 
to suit the suggestions of their own capacity ^ The high 
rates were attributed to agreements of railroads and packets, 
which resulted in monopoly on the river ^ 

Various proposals were made for attacking the so-called 
monopoly A number of river-town business men tried to 
assist in the oigamzation of a rival packet company, but the 
entei prise did not materialize The use of rival routes was 
again favorably discussed, and proposals were made for the 
encoui agement of shipping down the river ^ The Lake St 
Croix and Superior and the Wisconsin and Fox canals were 
again considered, as was the possibility of seeming rail con- 
nections with Lake Superior^ The Minnesota Legislature 
sent a memorial to the Wisconsin Assembly asking that it 
'' so alter, change, or fix by law the tariff of freights on 
Rad Roads running through your State that no more than a 
just and leasonable charge can be recovered on goods or 

^St Paul Weekly Pfess, Feb 15, 1866, p 2 

^St Pml Weekly Press, Jan 18, 1866, pp 2 and 5, and Feb 15, pp. 
2 and 4 

^ Ihd , Jan 18, 1866, pp 2 and 5. 

^ Cf supra, pp 40-45 

^ St Paul Weekly Presf, March i, 1866, p 8 and March 29, 1866, p 2. 

-r. ®The St Loujs rner convention 186/" was in answer to this. Cf> 
sup} a, pp 36-37. 

Prmne F warmer, Feb 19, 1866, Si Paul Weekly Press, Jan 4, 1866, 
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gram shipped to or from our State ” ^ This memorial ex- 
pressed the theory concerning the power of the state in rela- 
tion to railroads which became the basis of Granger legis- 
lation 

Nothing definite was accomplished by the anti-monopoly 
agitation of 1866 The movement failed, it was said, be- 
cause of the lack of proper leadership Its failure was nr 
part due to the rivalry of towns and sections of the state 
which so long prevented any successful action from being 
taken in regard to transportation problems Winona and its 
neighbors were afraid of St Paul ^ 

To determine the extent to which complaints of high rates 
properly allocated the cause is impossible There were sev- 
eral factors which would have made rates high under nor- 
mal competitive conditions The seasons of low water in 
the early sixties made navigation of the river more difficult 
and expensive Certain elements in the situation which 
were largely incidental to the war between the North and 
the South were significant The depreciation of the cur- 
rency beginning in 1862 and the rise in the general price 
level were especially important The rise m wages and m 
prices of material increased the cost of operating packets 
and railroads ® The number of boats on the river did not 
increase with the enormous expansion of traffic, for fewer 
boats were built and some were withdrawn for government 
service*^ Such changes would imdoubtedly have raised the 
rates considerably even with the strongest competition; but 
whether the rates could then have reached so high a level 
may be cj^estioned 

1 St Pml Weekly Pressy Feb 15, 1866, pp 2 and 4 A facsimile of 
original memorial is foimd in ^ferk, op at , opposite p 352 
^ Winona Daily Republican, Dec ii, 1867, p 2 
® The Wmona Daily Republican, Oct 27, 1862, p 3 noted^ that wages 
of deck hands had been raised from ?30 to f6o a month. 

^ Paul Press, March 8, 1863, p 3 » Winona Republican, April 8, 
1864, p. 2. 
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Comparison of competitive rates on the Great Lakes with 
the Mmnesota-to-Lake-Michigan rates reveals a striking dif- 
ference While the lake-canal-river charge per bushel of 
wheat from Chicago to New York rose from 24 83 to 26 62 
cents, the rates from Minnesota to Chicago and Milwaukee 
increased from about 9 to 35 cents ^ In 1866 the charge 
•fiom Winona to Chicago was 35 per cent greater than that 
from Chicago to New York, which was almost four times the 
former distance “ Since the cost conditions under which the 
two were operating were essentially the same, the great in- 
crease in rates to Lake Michigan, relative to those eastward 
on the lakes, finds at least a partial explanation m the weak- 
ness of competition in the case of the former ® 

From Chicago and Milwaukee to New York the rates, 
though high, were, on the whole, much lower than from 
Minnesota to- Chicago' and Milw'aukee. The rates by wate^ 
increased until the peak w-as reached in 1867 The tariff on 
a bushel of wheat shipped by lake and canal from Chicago 
to New York was 17.03 cents in 1858, and m 1867, 2961 
cents ^ Gram was not shipped eastward m winter when the 
water routes were closed but was stored m western markets 
until spring^ 

Terminal and transfer charges added considerably to 

^ Cf supra, pp 46-47, Report of the New York Produce E\ change, 
1890-91, p 72 

^ Com and Fin Chromcle (1869), toI viii, p 584 

^Cf Merk, op ett , p 313 Contemporary statements illustrated by 
Winona Republican, June 22, 1863, P 3» and St Paul Weekly Press, 
Feb IS, 1S66, pp 2 and 4, and May 10 p 2 Davidson’s'^ actoiission that 
his line made a profit of $100,000 a year was convmcmgT^vidence to 
his enemies 

^Report, N Y Prod. Evch , 1890-91,41 9 There was no all-rail 
shipping from Chicago to N Y, af that time 

^ Letter written by the general manager of the Milwaukee road quoted 
in Coodliue'^CouHty Republican, Dec. 2, 1875, P* ^ 
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marketing costs Wheat was almost never sold directly to 
eastern buyers, so there were commissions to be paid at 
Milwaukee or Chicago and at Buffalo Storage was charged 
at these places — a charge which exacted a heavy toll in 
money, weight and grade, because of the cliques of gram 
men ^ ^Vheat shipped from Mimiesota to New York was 
transferred several times at a considerable cost Boats and 
cars were loaded and unloaded without the assistance of the 
mechanical devices later invented Of a cost of 52 cents in 
shipping a bushel of wheat from the Mississippi to New 
York m 1869, the actual freight charge was 34 cents, tolls 
on the Erie Canal were 6 cents, lake insurance was i cents 
and the remainder, ii cents, consisted of commission, stor- 
age and inspection charges at Chicago, Buffalo and New 
York^ 

To estimate the relative importance of the various costs 
IS impossible, because many w^ere so intangible and because 
variations from place to place were so considerable The 
cost which received the most attention in Minnesota and 
elsewhere at that time was the transportation charge A 
comparison can be made which illustrates the relative im- 
portance of freight charges in determining the diffeience m 
prices at the various related markets The table below indi- 
cates the situation between Winona and Milwaukee and be- 
tween Milwaukee and New York, the three most important 
markets in the eastward movement of Minnesota wheat m 
the river period 

^ Repork o-l Indmirtal Commission, vol vi, p 470, Boyle, Spem- 
lation and ^ Chicago Boa^d of Trade, pp 99-100, Wis Gen Laivs, 
1864, ch 390 

^ Com, and Fin Chronicle (1869), vol viu, p 584, Himts^ Merchants 
Magazine and Commercial Review (18*^9), vol lx, pp 336-337, Wmona 
Republican, Sept 15, 1865, P 3 
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The Feeight Charge as a Factor in Determining the Difference 
IN Wheat Prices at Winona, Milwaukee, New York, 

May, 1859-18671 

In cents a bushel No i Spring 



Excess of 
M^lwaukee 

Freight, 

Excess of 
New York 

Pf eight, 


above 

Winona to 

above Milwaukee to 


Winona price 

Milwaukee 

Bfilwaukee price 

New York 

*’1859 

65 I 

135 

-I 0 

147 

i860 

. 242 

90 

22 0 

178 

1861 

. 297 

135 

342 

21 1 

1862 

15 2 

135 

180 

196 

1863 . 

279 

250 

190 

157 

1864 . . 

.. --170 

250 

39 4 

144 

i86s 

“I97 

350 

197 

16 2 

1866 

407 

180 

265 

193 

1867 

871 

360 

120 

130 


This table shows that transportation was the strongest single 
factor in determining the difference between Milwaukee and 
New York prices; the excess of Milwaukee prices above 
those at Winona was, on the otlier hand, by no means so 
sensitive to freight charges Costs other than carrying 
charges were relatively much more significant in the latter 
than in the former case Though it cannot be specifically 
demonstrated, it appears that the excess of other costs over 
freight charges in the West was due to the existence of un- 
certainties and financial difficulties not found in the larger 
markets. 

^ The grade used was no i spring in Winona and Milwaukee Club at 
Milwaukee and New York For Winona prices see supra, p 28, 
note 2; Milwaukee prices from Report Milwaukee C C , 1897, p 89, 
New York prices from the Nezv York Journal of 1858-59, 

and Evening Post, 1860-61, market reports, and Report^JJf F. Prod 
Exch , 1880, p 430 In every case the prices were for May, but the 
New York papers quoted Mil Gub so seldom for 1858-61 that the figures 
** for these years are, as a result, of uncertain value although the best 
obtainable The rates from Winona to Milwaukee are given on pages 
46-47 and 411 Wmona Republican, April ii, 1867, p 3; rates from 
Milwaukee to New York are the average May rates by lake-canal m 
U S. Dept Agric, Dw. St<^ , M%sc Senes, Bui tj, p, 51 
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The actual cost of marketing Minnesota's wheat is illus- 
trated by a comparison of prices at Winona, Milwaukee and 
New York . 

Price of No i Spring Wheat, Winona and Milwaukee Prices 
Expressed in Percentage of New York Price, 1858-1867^ 



Percentage of New York Pnce 

New York Pi icc 


Winona 

Milwaukee 


1858 . . 

. 61 

7 S 

|0 9 s 8 

1859 

55 

80 

1 161 

i860 

65 

76 

I 256 

1861 

50 

6 s 

I 217 

1862 

55 

71 

i 208 

1863 

66 

81 

I 368 

1864 

67 

78 

I 971 

186s 

. . 58 

76 

I 690 

1866 

• 6s 

84 

2080 

1867 

75 

90 

2410 


The difference in prices in Minnesota and at the primary 
market, Milwaukee, and the export market, New York, was 
sigmficant Winona, the best market in the state, paid in 
the earlier years little over half the seaboard price In the 
interior, prices were considerably less than at Winona The 
experience of one farmer illustrates concretely the problem 
of marketing costs. In 1866 he raised 1,500 bushels of 
wheat which were hauled to Red Wing, a distance of 20 
miles, at a cost of 15 cents a bushel There the wheat was 
sold for 90 cents, while the New York pnce was then 
$i 87J4. Hence the farmer actually received 75 cents a 
bushd for his wheat, exactly 40 per cent of its export value * 

The great ^problem of the wheat industry m Minnesota 
was the reauction of marketing costs. The wastes of barter 
exchange and of unspecialized local middlemen, the difficul- 
ties in financing the trade, the absence of insurance by hedg- 

^ Supra, note on page 52 

^Goodhue County Repuhlkan, Nov i, 1866, p. 3 
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ing, the unreliability of market information, the inefficiency 
and high cost of transportation, and the frequent transfer 
and commission charges cut heavily into the value of the 
wheat as reflected from the central market to the producer 
High actual expected costs and heavy risks and uncertain- 
ties were found m the wheat trade everywhere at that time 
To the extent that such costs were general, they were not 
necessarily a burden to the producer But for the Minnesota 
farmers the costs were especially severe Those farmers 
were on the agricultural frontier far from markets, and they, 
therefore, had to carry relatively high transportation charges 
Furthermore, the inefficiencies and difficulties inherent in 
an undeveloped system, such as is found in new frontier 
communities, characterized their local wheat trade 



CHAPTER III 

New Roads to Market, 1867-1875 

No factor was more important in determining the changes 
m the organization of Minnesota’s wheat market than the 
developments in transportation which occurred immediately 
after the Civil War The whole marketing system was 
revolutionized by the extension of railroads, by modifica- 
tions in rates and services and by the shifting of trade routes 
wdth a consequent change m primary markets 

The extension of settlement and of wheat production in 
the late sixties and the early seventies made a change in the 
transportation system imperative In the early years the 
long haul to the river maikets cut heavily into the profits 
of the wheat growers This situation was aggiavated by 
the rush of settlers into the state m the late sixties The 
reason for their coming was confidently expressed m tire old 
song of the immigiants 

Then come along, come along* don’t be alarmed, 

For Minnesota’s broad enough for each to have a farm ^ 

The tilled area increased almost fourfold in the decade fol- 
lowing the war ^ The grow^th m wheat production was eren 
greatet: ^ The percentage of tilled area devoted to wheat 
culture, ♦^vhich had been 53 38 in i860, increased to 61 86 
in 186S and to 6626 by 1874® This extension of wheat 

^Mitchell, W H, Htstory^f Dodge County (Rochester, 1870), p 39 
^ Report, Com of Statistics, 1869, p 5 and 1880, p 35 
^ Ibtd , 1876, p 22 
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farming augmented Minnesota's dependence on railroads 
as marketing agencies, for wheat more than any other agri- 
cultural product depended on a distant market To secure 
regular, rapid and cheap transportation from the wheat 
field to the central market became necessary 

One of the most obvious needs was a local one Until 
1867 the rivers provided the principal highways of the state 
and the Mississippi was the first link m the system connecting 
Minnesota's wheat trade with primary markets But at 
that time a change was occurring Railroad projects whicn 
had been started in the late fifties experienced a boom, re- 
sulting in the tracing of the mam outline of the railroad 
system by 1873 

Efforts had been made in territorial days to secure rail- 
roads. From 1853 ^^57 twenty projects were 

chartered — all hopeful and pretentious, like the Louisiana 
and Minnesota and the Lake Superior, Puget Sound and 
Pacific The munificent congressional land grants and the 
optimistic five-million loan, promised the roads by the state, 
gave an impetus to railway building which resulted in the 
grading of over 238 miles m 1858 and 1859 These projects 
were practically abandoned, however, and m i860 the state 
became the owner of the grants and franchises when the 
companies failed to fulfil their contracts ^ 

A sounder economic basis for railroad building had ap- 
peared when work on the roads was resumed. In 1862 new 
grants were made.® Liberal inducements were offered to 
projected roads Within ten years the few roads in the 
state received congressional land grants equal to^oree ‘fourth 
of the land area of the state Three million acfes were 
actually deeded to the roads by 1871. In addition, munki- 

^ ^Folwell, W W., A History of^fmnesota (St Paul, 1924), voL 11, 
P5> 37-58 , Report of the Minnesota Railroad Commissioner^ 1871, pp. 5-8. 

p 9*" 
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pal aid was given to the extent of $388,000 in the foim of 
bonds ^ The various political tinits of the state assisted the 
roads throughout the whole period of railroad extension, 
thereby laying the basis for the feeling among the people 
that railroads were public property 

The railroad system which was built was the result, m 
the mam, of three influences the needs of existing communi- 
ties for markets and goods , the desire of cities to the east 
for Minnesotans trade , and the work of those railroad pion- 
eers who foresaw, through proper transportation facilities, 
the concentration of trade in the vicinity of Minneapolis 
and St P'aul ^ 

Most of the early railroad projects in the river period weie 
sponsored by Mississippi towns, which had hopes of becom- 
ing emporiums of their section, and were subsidiary to the 
river In 1862 the St Paul and Pacific and the Winona and 
St, Peter were started. The former was put into operation 
during the same year from St Paul to St Anthony, a mill- 
ing town incorporated with Tvlinneapolis in 1872, and the 
first division was extended westward, reaching the Red River 
and the Minnesota boundar}" at Breckenridge in iSyr An- 
other line of the same road was built to Sauk Rapids, which 
soon became an agricultural community® The St Paul 
and Pacific opened the richest wheat land of the state to 
settlement 


^ Folwell, op cit , pp 2, 41 and 50 

2 The Minneapolis Tribune^ Jan 7, 1868, p 2, commenting on the proposed 
M and St. L Railroad said “ Thus in time to come, New England will 
not exchaige tier cotton fabrics for our flour Here will be the cotton 
mills of ihe Mississippi Valley, and from hence will go out our flour 
in exchange for this great raw material — ^the South supply us and we 
them ..For teas and raw silks, and the productions of that ancient, 
still dreaming Asiatic w^orla we will exchange our cotton fabrics, our^ 
yarns and woollens; -while here, aii our very doors, the song of the 
shuttle, and saw, and millstone, will mingle with the rush and roar of the 
travel of the nations of the earth” 

^Report, Minn Rail Cow, 1872, pp 7-11, 
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In the southern part of the state a number of roads were 
begun, which were built more directly in response to existing 
needs of agricultural communities The Winona and St 
Peter was originally a local project, meant to tap the newly 
settled area west from Winona It was built from that town 
westward, reaching Dakota Tenitory in 1872 The South- 
ern Minnesota Railroad was laid almost parallel to the 
Whuona and St Peter from Grand Crossing, opposite La 
Crosse, on the Mississippi It was built to Winnebago City 
from 1866 to 1873, when its constmction was discontinued 
because of the panic The Hastings and Dakota, paralleling 
the Winona road on the north, was started in 1868 but was 
also discontinued because of the panic ^ These three lines 
made railroads fairly accessible to the farmers of the south- 
ern part of the state But only one, the Winona and St 
Peter, succeeded in reaching beyond the eastern half of the 
state before the panic of 1873, which was followed by a 
period of inactivity m railroad construction 

Before 1867 the roads in operation in Minnesota depended 
on the river to connect them with the lines leading to Chicago 
and Milwaukee. During that year the Minnesota Central, 
which had been built southward from St Paul, met the 
McGregor and Western, a road connecting with the Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul at Prairie du Chien, thus providing 
Minnesota’s first rail connections with the country to the 
east and south ^ Another road was started from St Paul 
in 1869 and built along the west bank of the Mississippi to 
Winona in 1871 and to La Crescent, opposite La Crosse, the 
following year ® The bridging of the river at*" L«t Crosse 

'^Report, Minn Rail Com^ 1Z72, pp ii, 13 and 18 

^ Ibid ^ 1872, p 17; Report of the Wisconsin Railroad Commissioner, 
*.1874, ui, p 94; Mitchell, W History of Steele County (Minne- 
apolis, 1868), p 20, McClting, J W, Minnesota as It Is m 1S70 
(St Paul, 1870), p 133 

* Report, Minn Rail Com., 1872, p 9, Report, Wis Rml Com., 

1874, pt ii, p 91* 
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connected the Southern Minnesota and the river road with 
the Milwaukee and St Paul 

The railroads of southern Minnesota soon came under the 
control of the Milwaukee and Chicago roads The Winona 
and St Peter was acquired by the Chicago and Northwestern 
in 1867, but it had no rail connections with the Northwestern 
for some time/ The plan to extend the Madison branch 
of the Northwestern westward was not completed before 
1873, although a part of the route had been in use since 
1871 and through sei vices had been maintained by running 
on a section of the Milivaukee Railroad ^ The remaining 
railroads of the southern part of the state were consolidated 
with the Milwaukee and St Paul ® The union of these 
roads placed the major part of Minnesota’s trade in the 
hands of the Milw^aukee line 

In opposition to the control maintained by the railroads of 
Chicago and Milwaukee, a new route was secured eastward 
by w ay of Lake Superior This route had been considered 
promising for some time, but its construction was delayed 
by the rivalry of certain persons and localities, which pre- 
vented the granting of land to assist the road ^ In 1868 
the building of the Lake Superior and Mississippi w^as begun, 
and within two years it was completed from St Paul to 
Duluth with branches to Stilhvater and Minneapolis ^ This 


'^Report, Chicago and N'western Railway, 1868, p 9 

1872, p 12 and 1875, p 5, Poor, H V, Mamta! of Raihoads, 
i 874-7S» P 89 j Wtnona Weekly Reptibhcan, Feb 29, 1870, p 3 and Ltay 
31, 1S71, p 3, Report, Milwaukee C C , 1872, p 7 
^ Report, Wis. Rail Com. 1874, pt li, pp 83, 9U 94 and 97, pt. 111, 
p 118 % 

^Minneapolis and St Paul newspapers for 1867 and 1868, message of 
Gov Alexander Ramsey to the legislature, Minn Ev Docs, i860, p 2, 
message of Gov Swift, Minn Ex Docs, 1863, p 7, speech of Senator 
Ramsey, Cong Globe, 38th Cong , hi Sess , pt 1, p 924 
^Report, Mmn Rail Com, 1872, pp 14-16, tbid , 187s, p 31 ‘'The 
opening of the Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad has been an era 
ip the commerce of our state 
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road received gram from the railroads tributary to St Paul 
and Minneapolis, from the Minnesota and Mississippi rivers 
at St Paul and from the St Croix at Stillwater Its value 
to the wheat trade along the roads of southern Minnesota 
was largely neutralized by the fact that rates to St Paul and 
to the Mississippi were made so high as to force the gram 
to go southeastward ^ 

Another step signiikant for the wheat trade of the state 
was taken m the completion of the Northern Pacific from 
Duluth to Moorhead in 1871,^ The Red River district, 
which was to become the richest wheat section m Minnesota, 
thus secured an outlet to Lake Superior 

In the southwestern section the pioneer road was the St 
Paul and Sioux City Organized as the Minnesota Valley 
in 1864, it was gradually extended to St. James, where it 
connected m 1872 wtih a road already completed to Sioux 
City ® This road was important to the wheat trade in that 
it supplied means of transportation to communities along 
the Minnesota River and opened to settlement parts of the 
southwestern section of the state which had no practicable 
means of transportation 

A marked concentration of the railroads of this region 
in Minneapolis and St, Paul is noted With the exception 
of the Northern Pacific and the three parallel roads built 
westward from the Mississippi m the southern part of the 
state, every road built in Minnesota touched the Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul area. An article in the Minneapolis 
Tribune in 1868 named the five gates of the city, saying that 

Minneapolis is the acknowledged railroad cenfer ^of the 
upper Mississippi and of the state ^ One of the gaf&s was 
the river, the others were railroads. A similar concentra- 
tion had occurred in St Paul 

^ Cf infm, p 77 

* Reportf Minn Rail Com.f 1872, p 19. 

* pp. 

* Minn-eapolis Trihune^ Jan* 7, 1S68, p. 2 
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Thus Within ten years the outline of Minnesota's railroad 
system had been made The southeastern section of the 
state had several roads , the northwest and the southwest had 
been reached by railroads In all, 2,329 miles of road had 
been built by 1873, the year which marks the end of the 
first boom period of Minnesota's railway history ^ In terms 
of trade, the building of railroads shortened the farmers’ 
haul to market and opened more territory to agriculture 
iVnother significant feature of the new development was the 
introduction of more trade influences Relations with 
Chicago and Milwaukee were strengthened The influence 
of the Duluth-lake route and of Minneapolis and St Paul 
was established and became a strong factor in Minnesota's 
trade 

Interest m railroad de\elopment was focused on the local 
situation, but changes were occurring in other places which 
were of gieat importance to the slate New routes vere 
being opened to the seaboard In the sixties eastern markets 
were reached by way of the river, gulf and ocean and by w’ay 
of Milwaukee or Chicago and the lakes In the early seven- 
ties the old river route was no longer very important, a new 
lake route via Duluth rose to prominence, and railroads be- 
came strong competitors of the lakes as carrieis from Chicago 
to New York and the East 

During the late sixties there was open warfare between 
St Louis and New Orleans, on the one hand, and Qiicago 
and Milwaukee, on the other- Minnesota, generally, and 
the river towns, in particular, favored the Mississippi in 
order fo wring concessions from the lake cities and from 
the railroads leading to Lake Michigan After 1869 

river was not an actu^,! competitor for a large share of the 

% 

^ Report, Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission^ 1905, p 43. 

"C/ supra, pp 36-37, Minnesota Monthly (1869), yo! i, p 176, 
Minneapolis Tribune, throughout the spring of 1869 deduction in rates 
to Chicago was attributed to competition of the river. 
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products of Minnesota The amount of wheat seeking a 
southern market or a southern loute to the East grew 
steadily less, m spite of the fact that public opinion m 
Minnesota favored river transportation ^ 

The diversion of the wheat from the river to a more direct 
route eastward was largely the result of developments in 
rail transportation The unreliability of the iiver had long 
been a cause of dissatisfaction “ And many gram men 
thought the quality of wheat deteriorated when shipped 
via the southern route Both difficulties were avoided by 
rail shipments The southern port, New Orleans, was losing 
its importance as a wheat export market ^ Furthermore, 
in the late sixties most traffic originated on the railroads in 
Minnesota, and diversion at river points involved some ex- 
pense Such diversion was opposed to the interests of the 
railroads, which favored the long haul, and they, accordingly, 
adapted their rates to prevent diversion^ Another signifi- 
cant reason for the change was the cheapening of rail trans- 
portation ^ 

The growing importance of railroads is illustrated by the 
change in routes from Chicago to New York In 1868 

^ Illustrations of proposals for the improvement of the river to encourage 
river trade Mmn Home Journal, 1870, p 17, Mtnn Gen Laws, 1S72, 
pp 201-202, Farnms' Union (Aug, 1873), vol vii, p 260, AnU- 
Monopohst, Dec 4, 1874, p 3 and March ii, 1875, P d For the declin- 
ing importance of the river cf Internal Commcixe of the United States, 
1879, app , pp 97-102 and 1891, app , pp 66-67 
- Cf supra, p 40 

^ Report, Sel Com on Transp Routes to Seaboard, 43rd Cong , 
1st Sess , Senate Reports, no, 307, vol. 1, pp 192-201 
^ In 1873 the rate on a bushel of wheat from Wykoff to Crosse, 
68 miles, was 18 cents, but if the gram were sent directly to Chicago, 
the rate for the whole distance was only 1^38 cents, according to a 
Teport in the Preston Repuhltcdn, 28, 1873, p. 3 
^Tunell, “The Flour and Gram Traffic,” Jour Pol Be (1896), 
vol V, pp 34t-345, Ripley, W Z, Railroads. Rates and Regulation 
(Mew York, 192a), p 17 
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practically all the gram shipped from the Northwest to New 
York went by way of the lakes and the Erie Canal, m 
1872, 70 per cent went the canal route, and by 1876 only 
57 per cent ^ The total receipts at Buffalo, where gram 
w^as transferred from the lake to the canal, diminished in 
the seventies " But the increase m rail shipments was even 
greater than the decrease in lake shipments, for wheat pio- 
duction was rapidly increasing 

The explanation of this shifting to lail routes is found m 
the increased efficiency m handling rail shipments, m falling 
rates and m the rise of rail competition from Chicago to the 
seaboard Shipments by rail were more direct and saved 
expense by eliminating transfers " The lake>canal rates 
from Chicago to New York fell fiom 22 79 cents m 1868 to 
1 1 43 cents m 1875 , at the same time the lake-rail (rail from 
Buffalo) rates fell from 29 to 146 cents and the all-rail 
lates from 42 6 to 24 i cents ^ The lake-canal rates were 
not so low as they appeared, compared with rail charges 
The rail rates w*ere so much lower m summer that they then 
w^ere nearer lake rates than these annual averages indicate ® 

^ Meyer, H R , Government Regulanon of Railroad Rates (New 
York 1905), p 219 In i860 eleven of fourteen million bushels ot v.heat 
shipped from Qiicago were sent by canal, according to Report, Chicago 
B r, 1861, p 22 

^ Infer aal Commerce of the United States, 1891, app, p 33 

®Tunell, op cit The Com and Fin Chronicle (1869), \o! viii, 
PP 5S3-84 suggested that New York, Buffalo, Chicago and Milwaukee 
could cheapen the moving of wheat eastward and thus compete with 
St Loms and New Orleans, by cutting tolls, rates west of Lake Michigan 
and transfer charges 

^ Report, N Y Prod Exch , 1890-91, p 72 The canal tolls fell from 
6 cents in 1868 to i 74 111 1875, thus decreasing canal charges Com and 
Fin Chronicle (1869), vol p 584, and Report, Butfolo Merchant^' 
Exchange, 1902, p loi 

^SeJ Com on Transp Routes, op'^ctf, app„ p 35 That was doubly 
important for the reason that vQry little gram was shipped by rail in 
winter 
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The lake-canal rates included tolls but neither transfer 
charges nor insurance ^ There was also a supposed advan- 
tage in shipping by rail, in that it was thought the grain 
arrived in better condition " 

In the early seventies competitive rail routes were estab- 
lished between Chicago and the seaboard. In 1869 the 
New York Central reached Chicago, and the following year 
the Pennsylvania ^ The Baltimore and Ohio obtained 
through connections to Chicago in 1874^ The last two 
became serious rivals of the New York Central, of the lake- 
canal route and of New York City. Their competition led 
to “ rate wars which were of significance to the northwest 
grain trade In the wars of 1874 and 1875 rates on 
wheat from Chicago to New York, which had been 36 cents 
in 1873, fell to 24 cents in 1S74 and to 18 cents the follow- 
ing year ® 

Though rates from Minnesota to New York were falling 
in the late sixties and early seventies, the decrease was not 
so definite when compared with the fall in wheat prices 
The following graph shows the number of bushels of wheat 
carried from a competitive point on the Mississippi to New 
York City for a sum equivalent to the price of one bushel in 
the New York market 

^ Report, N Y Prod Exch , 1890-91, p 72 , Internal Commerce of the 
United States, 1891, p xliii 

® Tunell, op. cit 

® Poor, Manml of Railroads, 1870-71, p i45 

* Poor, Manml of Railroads, 1875-76, p 212. 

^Ripley, Railroads* Rates and Regulation, pp 21-24 
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Number of Bushels of Wheat Carried to New York: by the 
Price of One^ 

1869 1870 1872 1874 1876 1378 
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Rlver-rail-lalce-canG*! — All rail 


Methods of handling and charges at transfer points were 
also improving Floating elevators were coming into use 
at the poits“ Ordinary land ele\’ators, which were used 

1 Basis for comparison 

Prices — average annual prices of Milwaukee Club m New York 
m Report, N F Prod Exch , i88o, p 430 
Rates — 1869, Htinfs Merchant/ Mag and Com Rev (Ma3% 1S69), 
vol Ix, pp 386-387 

1870, Report, Mtnn Rail Com, 1871, p 48: hneuml 
Commerce of the Umted States, 1891, p xxiii, 
Report, i\r F Pfod Exch, 1890-91, p 72 
1872, Ihd , Report, Mtnn Rad Com , 1871, p 48 and 1873, 
p xxii 

1^874, Record and Union, Aug 14 1S74 p 3 , Report, N Y 
Prod Exch, op cif. 

1S76, Report, Minneapolis B T , 1876, p 45 
1878, Cf infra, p 127 

Rates were calculate^ from^competitive points (1869-1872 from Wmona 
and 1874-1878 from Minneapolis) an^ hence represent the lowest rate 
from the state 

2 St Paul Weelly Press, March 8, 1866, p 2, stated that New Orleans 
was to have two fioatmg elevators 
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early m Chicago and Milwaukee, were being built at eastern 
terminals ^ Improvements m methods of handling gram 
led to decreased charges^ From 1869 to 1875 ^ 1 ^ vat or 
rates at Buffalo' fell from 2 to* o 87 cents ^ 

Ocean rates did not fall in proportion to the decrease in 
land charges In 1868 the New York-Liverpool steamer 
rate a bushel of wheat was 14 36 cents, fallowing a decrease 
by 1870, there was an increase to 21 12 cents in 1873 
a fall to 16114 cents in 1875 ^ Liverpool was the world 
wheat market, the rise in ocean rates was of importance to 
American wheat and neutralized much of the gain m land 
transportation, especially since few coimtries at the time 
had so long an ocean haul as America. 

One significant development which accompanied the shift- 
ing of transportation routes was the change in the relative 
position of central markets bidding for Minnesotans wheat 
and m the methods of trading and of handling wheat in 
those markets. St Louis was practically eliminated from 
Minnesota’s wheat trade The position of Milwaukee and 
Chicago was strengthened, and two new markets arose which 
were later to contest the supremacy of Milwaukee and 
Chicago 

The strongest competitors for Minnesota’s wheat until 
the end of the seventies were Milwaukee and Chicago^ 

^RepO'>t, Indtist. Com^ vol vi, p 70, Report, Milwaukee C C , 1858, 
pp. 24-25 Report, St Louts Merck Earch , 1865, PP 11-12 First one 
at Baltimore in 1872, according to Ripley, op cit, p 20 

^ Ibid , cost of unloading at Baltimore had been 4 to 5 cepts a bushel 

^ Hunts Merchants^ Mag atid Com Rev (May, 1869), vol. p 386; 
Report, Buffalo Merck Exch , 1902, p. loi. 

* Internal Commerce of the United States, p. 422 

^Report, Minn Rail Com, 1873, m Minn. Ex Docs., 1873, pt H, 
pp 207-208, 227-228, 240-241, 255^-253 and 268; Minneapolis Tnbme^ 
Feb. 22, i87(>* p 3. 
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Until 1875 the former was the largest single buyer ^ The 
explanation of the strength of Milwaukee is found m its 
position m relation to the Great Lakes trade, m its strong 
control of railroads m Minnesota and in its location in the 
northern spring wheat area^ Milwaukee offered a higher 
price than Chicago for no 2 spring wheat until the end of 
the seventies ® Minnesota farmers felt that Milwaukee paid 
better because it handled a higher quality of spring wheat 
than did Chicago Milwaukee spring regularly brought a few 
cents more a bushel than Chicago spring m the New York 
market 'But the strength of Milwaukee decreased with 
the giowth of Chicago as a railroad center and as a gram 
market ^ The competition of these two cities was beneficial 
to Minnesota’s wheat trade, although, as will be seen later, 
Its effect was somewhat lessened by the railroad situation 
between Minnesota and the Lake Michigan markets 

While Milwaukee and Chicago were establishing their 
position, a numbei of ambitious young livals were appear- 


^ Ptonca Prcssy Oct i, 1S78, p 10 In the volume of its wheat trade, 
Milwaukee reached the highest point in 1S75, according to annual receipts 
in Report j Milwaukee C C , 1892, p 33 But even while Milwaukee’s 
trade was increasing, Qiicago was blamed for preventing a larger in- 
crease Milwaukee’s attitude toward Chicago is illustrated by a quotation 
from Reporij Milwaukee C C, 1872, p 155 “our inal sister ciW of 
Chicago, whose people have endeavored to convince the world that every- 
thing great, everything honest, everything enterprising, every^thing that 
is or would be for the general good of mankind, centers in that city ” 

^ Repoitj Chicago B, T, 1S70, p 15, Chicago Tribune, July 29, 1875, p 8 
^Report, Milwaukee C C., 1892, pp 81-82, Report, Chicago B T, 
187s, p 52 tiSd 1880, p 40, Chicago Tribune, Jnly 30, 1875, p 4 
* Report, IT Y Prod Brch , 1891-92, p 58, Chicago Tribune, Aug 8, 
1875, P 6 29, 1875, p 8 

^ In 1873 die Chicago and !?^ortliwestern Railroad secured through 
connections with Minnesota In 1874 tl^ name of the Milwaukee and 
St Paul was changed to Qiicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Jhe roads 
from Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York entered into effective 
competition about 1874 for the wheat of the Northwest 
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mg in the West In Minnesota, many towns were making 
lively efforts to extend their trade and to become the metrop- 
olis of the region Winona had ambitions of tliat nature 
in the sixties, and Red Wing and Rochester about 1870 
Their expectations had been fostered m the river period, but 
with the moving of the producing areas northward and west- 
ward and with the growth of a new transportation system, 
the relative strength of different points was changed, and 
the centers of trade moved to the falls of St Anthony and 
the westernmost point of Lake Superioi Minneapolis and 
Duluth soon became the leading primary markets for Minne- 
sota’s wheat 

The history of Duluth’s gram trade dates from the year 
1S70, when railroad connections with the interior were estab- 
lished From there, the superior wheat of the Northwest 
could be forwarded, unmixed, to eastern markets by way of 
the lakes, which offered comparatively cheap means of trans- 
portation ^ Duluth’s gram trade was, however, not very 
large during tlie seventies , in only one year did the city re- 
ceive as much as 2,000,000 bushels of wheat ^ Its greatest 
importance was to come with the development of the Red 
River Valley 

Unlike Duluth, Minneapolis owed its early importance in 
the wheat trade to the demands of its flour mills In 1865 
the flour output of Minneapolis mills was not sufficiently 
large to place them above other mills of the state By 1870 
the annual output had risen to 193,000 barrels, and in 1875 
Minneapolis, producing 543,000 barrels of flour^ was re- 
garded as the milling center of the state ^ It w^ at a dis- 

^ The Mmneapohs Tribune^ June 13, 1873, p 3 notes that Duluth No i 
wheat brings 10 cents more in Liverpool ^han Chicago No. i and 6 more 
than Milwaukee No i. 

2 The Report, Duhfh B. T,, 1885, p, 14, gives annual receipts and 
shipments 

®The Report of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and Board 
of TradC) 1882, p* 41, gives annual flour production 
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advantage, however, for the wheat area was to the south 
and southwest, where local mills and Chicago and Milwaukee 
trade influences were strong 

The central wheat markets were undergoing certain 
changes which were of general significance in the trade 
Changes at Milwaukee and Chicago were of special im- 
portance to Minnesota, for almost all the wheat going east- 
■ward from Minnesota in the late sixties and in the seventies 
was consigned to Milwaukee or Chicago, where it was sold 
and either stored in local elevators or immediately reshipped ^ 
Hence some consideration of the handling of wheat m those 
markets is essential to this study 

Storage was practically all under private control Ele- 
vators, like freight houses and passenger depots, \^ere genei- 
ally owned by railroads The elevators were leased to a few 
individuals who controlled storage in the market In 1869 
all the elevators m Milwaukee were managed by Angus 
Smith, and the bulk of the grain received or discharged at 
the lake was put through an elevator which he owned “ The 
same situation existed three years later when Smith man- 
aged his own stoi age and the rest, which was owned by the 
Milwaukee and St Paul Railroad® In Chicago the early 
elevators were likewise owned by railroads and were under 
private control ** In 1872 eight men, working together, con- 
trolled all the storage in the city ^ 

There was much criticism of the elevators of Milwaukee 
and Chicago The storage charge was a heavy tax on 
wheat So irregular was the system that in Chicago storage 

^ Throtigia billing to the seaboard was not used before the eighties 
® Report, Milwaukee C C , i860, p 52 
Ibid, 187a, p 69 « 

^ Report, Indust Com , \ ol p 70 

® Federal Trade Commission, Gfam Ttade, \ol 11, p 95, quoting Taylor, 
History of Chicago Bcaul of Tfodc^ vol 1, p 460. 
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was charged on g'ram which was not even put into elevators 
For instance, m the seventies a charge of 2 cents was made 
for all gram whether or not it was ever in a warehouse ^ 
Railroads compelled shippers to consign their grain to cer- 
tain elevators controlled by the rmg'^ by chaiging higher 
rates on grain shipped to* independent elevators ^ Com- 
plaint of cheating in weight was common ® The mixing 
of grain m store was severely criticized by those who sold 
a superior grade of wheat ^ 

Various attempts were made to improve storage condi- 
tions Laws were passed m the sixties for regulating the 
relations of railroads and elevators, but the evils persisted® 
The Illinois constitutional convention of 1870 embodied m 
the proposed constitution an elaborate article on warehouses.® 
The railroad and warehouse commission and public ware- 

^ Federal Trade Commission, op cit , pp 99-100, Bogart and Thompson, 
The hidustrial State (Springfield, 1920), p 366 
^ Bogart and Thompson, The hvdustrml States p 366 
^ This and other frauds were charged against Chicago and Milwaukee 
by the Anti-Monopolist (a paper published by Minnesota’s leading 
reformer, Ignatius Donnelly), which quoted the Mtkmukee Journal of 
Commerce, the Industrial Age, the Bweau County Republican (Illinois) 
and other papers to substantiate its charges 
^By “mixing” wheat is meant the then common practice of combining 
gram of two different grades m such a way as to laise the lower to the 
grade of the higher The objection to this was that it lowered the quality 
of the superior gram Minnesota, which produced a superior spring 
wheat, objected to this very commonly Said the Report, Mmn Rail 
Com , 1873, p In “ The larger part of our wheat now goes to Milwaukee 
and Qiicago, and is there thrown into elevators with the soft wheat of 
tliose states, consequently its superior grade is lessened^ or lost” The 
collusion of elevators and railroads prevented competition frorrT^regulatmg 
this matter Cf Chicago Tribune, Julj 29, 1875, P ^ Aug Sf 1875, P* ^ 

® Wis Gen Laws, 1864, ch 390 , Illinois Public Laws, 1867, pp 177-182. 
^Cf Kettleboxough, Charles, The State Constitutions (Indianapolis, 
1918), Illinois Constitution, art :^m, for this interesting development in 
constitution^making 
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house acts were passed in 1871 to provide regulation as 
directed by the constitution^ Provision was made for 
state inspection and weighing in Chicago, storage rates and 
warehouse receipts were to be regulated by a warehouse com- 
mission, and the shipper was given the right to choose the 
elevator in which he wanted his giain stored” The rail- 
roads and elevators resisted the lavs at first, but, after these 
were upheld by the Supreme Court in Munn v. Illinois, 
state regulation was accepted 

Gram was at first gi aded according to rules established by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the Milwaukee Cliamber 
of Commerce Gram grades based on weight were adopted 
m Chicago and Milwaukee m 1858, an innovation which 
was accepted by eastern markets m the early seventies^ 
Grading by weight marked a great advance, for this method 
was very much more definite and accurate than others used 
But no system of grading is satisfactory if it is not honestly 
obseived, and the rules for giadmg, as well as those for 
weighing, were grossly abused In order to improve in- 
spection, Illinois, as noted above, provided for uniform 
state inspection based on grades estabh^hed by the railroad 
and warehouse commission ® 

Minnesota farmers did not consider the establishment of 

^ llhnots Pub Laiifs, 1871-72. pp 618 and 762 
^ Report, Ilhnois Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 1874, p 31 
^94 U S 113 y cf Report, Indust Com , vol vi, p 70 
^Report, Mihvaukee C C, 1858, p 13, Report, Chicago B T , 1858, 
pp II, 12, IS and 16, Report, III Rati and W'house Com, 1874, p 33 
^The Pfatrie Farmer (July, 1866), \oI xviii, p 38 expresses the follow- 
ing opmi#n of grading at Giicago The system ‘‘may be necessary and 
well enough perhaps, if honestly earned out, but as practised., is a 
fraud of such magnitude as^only the very richest farmers can stand. . 
When the business men of Chicago learn that ‘honesty is the best % 
policy,^ all will be well” 

® Ilhnois Pub Laws, 1871-72, p 762 
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grades by a state commission in Illinois satisfactory They 
thought that Illinois state grades did not recognize the 
superior quality of Minnesota wheat The Chicago and 
Milwaukee grades, said the United States Commissioner 
of Agriculture in 1872, agreeing with Minnesota, were 
established according to the soft wheat which they had 
been receiving from places other than Minnesota Since 
Minnesota produced most of the hard spring wheat m the 
country, it was desirable that the quality of its wheat be 
recognized ^ 

A significant feature of the wheat trade in Milwaukee and 
Chicago in the late sixties was the development of trading 
in futures ^ Such trading had been carried on in Chicago 
since the Civil War, but the first appearance of rules govern- 
ing trades m futures was in the report of the Board of 
Trade in 1869^ This practice marked a great advance in 
the gram trade in that it minimized the risks to those who 
did not have sufficient resources to meet the fluctuations in 
price from season to season, or even from day to day. But 
It was accompanied by ‘‘ corners which were, however, 
no more severe than those under the old system of trading, 
and by false market information and other questionable prac- 
tices which made futures trading appear as a distinct evil 
in the grain trade 

Despite their apparent evils, market organizations like the 
Chicago Board of Trade and the Milwaukee Chamber of 

^ Quoted m Report, Mmn Rail Com , 1873, p Im Note similanty 
to attack made on Minnesota grades by North Dakota Non-Partisan 
League ^ 

* By “ trading in futures ” is meant buymg or selling a certain grade 
of wheat to be delivered at a given price at some future time, that is, 
some months later, 

^Report, Chicago B T , 1869; Federal Trade Commission, Gram Tjode, 
vol V, p 27, Emery, H. C, Speculation on the Produce and Stock Ex- 
changes of fhe United States^ Columbia Studies (N Y, 1896), vol. 
vii, pp, 40-41, 
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Commerce were absolutely essential to the distribution of 
the immense surplus production of the West In the pro- 
cess of their development much was done which was posi- 
tively harmful to the great majority of wheat traders and 
growers, and this tended to obscure the value of the new 
organization. 

Thus a new system grew for carrying Minnesota’s wheat 
to the consumer The seasonal and unreliable water routes 
were supplanted by railroads reaching from the farm com- 
munities to primary and export maikets At the same time 
the relative position of old markets changed, and new ones 
appeared In the primary centers, improved methods de- 
veloped for handling the gram tiade, and new problems 
arose All these changes were reflected in the local wheat 
trade and worked together with local developments to pio- 
duce a new market organization 



CHAPTER IV 

Monopoly and the Grange, 1868-1875 

The years 1868 to 1875 denote a period characterized 
by new developments m Minnesota’s wheat-marketing agen- 
cies The growth of the transportation system brought 
problems as to rates and services, introduced new classes of 
local gram middlemen and occasioned changed relations with 
central markets The monopolistic features of the system 
aroused the opposition of the farmers, who began to seek 
redress through organizations and efforts closely associated 
with the Grange ^ 

Transportation rates presented the most outstanding prob- 
lem in the earlier years of local railroad enterprise In their 
eagerness to secure railroads, the people of Minnesota had 
given aid to roads which encouraged construction beyond 
the existing needs of some areas traversed^ Further- 
more, the absence of effective public limitations on the 
management of the railways resulted in their claiming the 
right to determine the conditions on which freight should 

^ A farmers' organization in the new northwest states in the late sixties 
and the seventies 

*Saby, R E, Railroad Legislation in Minnesota (St Paul, 15^12), 
pp 68 and 131, Stickney, A., The Railway Problem (St«*Pat|i. 1891), 
p 13; Gov Austin’s inangnral address, Mmn Ex Docs,^ 18^, p. 6; 
Report, Minn Rail Com, 1872, p, 50, 1874, p 6, 1875, p 4, Owatonna 
Journal, Ang 21, 1873, p 2, quoting the general manager of a leading 
road m the state, who said that the railroads < 5 f Mmnesota were prepared 
to do ten times more business than they were getting, Farmers' Uiiion, 
Aug 16, 1873, p 260 
74 
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be earned ^ Therefore the strongest single factor direct- 
ing late making was a necessary result of competition on 
the part of roads extending faster than the trade they sei ved 
x\ccordingly, rates were irregular and high 

At any one point the charges were affected by the presence 
or absence of competing wagon, water or rad routes, by the 
desire of loads to carry goods the longest distance possible 
and by the degiee of stiength of shippers at terminal and 
local markets The result of such a system was great 
irregularity 111 rates They were low at some points and 
high at others, low to one place and high to another, and 
low for some shippers and high for otheis The evils of 
this system of rate making began to attract attention in 
Minnesota m the late sixties 

The most common form of discrimination was that which 
favored competing points Ail the roads in the state gave 
lower rates to such places The effect of water competi- 
tion is seen m the absence of complaints along the river 
division of the Milwaukee, on the St Paul and Sioux City* 
as far as it followed the Minnesota Rivei, and at Still- 
w’-ater on the St Croix Places having competing lailroals 
weie very favorably treated The more important of these 
were Minneapolis, St Paul, ilankato, St Peter, Owatonna 
and Austin Points wnthm reasonable marketing distance 
of competing river or rail loutes were given some considera- 
tion The places enjoying no competition weie charged 
as much as the traffic would bear The '^^ituation may be 

^Most of the railroad charters had stipulated that freight be earned 
at reasTftiable rates, according to the Report, Minn Rat^ Com , 1871, p 19. 
The stapte constitution said (art x, see iv) that rates should be equal and 
reasonable. A railroad act of 1869 (Minn Gen Laws, 1869, ch 78, 
sec li) stated that such reasonable rates might “be from time to time 
fixed by said corporation or prescribed by law ** But no definite attempt^ 
had been made to enforce or define Jliese provisions, and the roads gener- 
ally refused to recognize the right of the state to control ^ 
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illustrated by a few cases Faribault continually complained 
of unfavorable discrimination In 1868 it paid 10 cents 
more a bushel of wheat to Chicago than Farmington 30 
miles and Mendota 50 miles farther north, both competing 
points ^ Rochester, which became the center of an anti- 
railroad movement, was in a bad position In 1870 it paid 
15 cents a bushel for a 45-mile haul to Winona, while on 
the same road Owatonna paid 10 cents for a 92 -mile haul 
to that place and Mankato paid 13 cents for 150 miles ^ 

Through ’’ freight was generally favored in the earlier 
years, as is indicated by rates established in 1870 and 1871 
The charges on wheat a ton a mile shipped from Brecken- 
ndge to St Paul, terminals of the St Paul and Pacific, 
amounted to 4 048 cents, while the rate between any inter- 
vening station and St Paul was 6 082 cents On the St 
Paul and Sioux City corresponding rates were 5 104 and 
8 571 cents, and on the Winona and St Peter, 4 001 and 
8 048 cents ® At any points these rates were subject to 
modification to meet competition But this type of dis- 
crimination diminished so that it was less common by 1875 ^ 

Competition of the long and short haul was especially 
effective m determining rates on roads leading to more than 
one primary wheat market Wheat was carried at 18 cents 
a bushel from Wykoff to La Crosse, a distance of 68 miles, 
but in order to overcome the competition of the river the 
through rate from Wykoff to Chicago was 138 cents ® The 

^ Wimm Weekly Republican, Sept 2, 1868, p 3 

^ Fedei^al Union, Dec 3, 1870, p i , Report, Special Joint Railroad 
Investigating Comfmttee to the Legislature of Minnesota, *i87if^p 97 , 
Report, Minn, Rail Com,, 1871, p 17. 
p 4 B. 

^ Reports of indmdual railroads m Report, Minn Rail, Com , in Minn. 
’-Ex. Docs , 1876, vol II. In 1875 tihe M and St L and the N P charged 
3.5 cents for through freight and 71^ for local, hut these were rather 
exceptional. 

^Preston Republican, Feh 7, 1873, p c 
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development of Minneapolis milling and the bidding of the 
Duluth route for gram at St Paul tended to draw the wheat 
north, thus making a short haul on the Chicago and Mil- 
waukee roads The Lake Superior and Mississippi Rail- 
road was built partly to weaken the power of these roads, 
but this expectation failed to foresee the eflForts which a 
strong hue would make to retain its trade 

The first rate war on Minnesota railroads occurred 
between the Duluth road and the ones to Lake Michigan 
The w^ar began with the adjustment of rates by the Mil- 
waukee and St Paul m such a way that it was cheaper to 
ship to Chicago from any station on the road than to Duluth 
via Minneapolis or St Paul ^ Such rates weie made from 
stations on independent lines like the Southern Minnesota, 
the Winona and St Peter and the wSt Paul and Sioux City» 
winch connected with the Milwaui^ee and St Paul, as to 
force their tiaffic to the Mihvaukee“ Those lates did not 
always cover even the amount due to pay the local rate on 
those independent lines, but the Milw^aukee supplied the 
deficiency from rates at non-competitive points on its own 
lines® This war prevented shippers fiom enjoying the 
benefits of competition in the choice of markets and routes,^ 
The millers of Faribault complained of prohibitive rates to 
the Twin Cities but were answered by the road that such 
discrimination is inseparable from railway management, 
and that ' what canh be cured must be endured ' '' ® The 
Duluth road retaliated against the Milwaukee by lowering 
its rates * The war raged for two years, ending in the in- 
evitable submission of the Duluth road to liquidation ^ 

i Stickney, The Railway ProUefn, p* 4^; Saby, Rail Leg in Mmn, 
P m 

p, 42 , Minncapohs Tnbupc, June 3* 1^73, P 3 
® Stickney, op af * 

Report, Rail, Coni., 1873, p ii. 

^Ihid 


Hhid^ 
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In 1873 rates again returned to their former levels, 
for the Lake Superior and Mississippi was reorganized 
so that It was strong enough to discourage the Milwaukee 
from starting the fight again The war had increased suspi- 
cion of railroads in Minnesota, and the strong discontent 
which existed earlier was aggravated at non-competitive 
points not enjoying the benefits of the war The ruthless 
use of the power of the roads, without consideration of 
the public, was brought into strong relief 

Large shipments were vei*y often favored On the St 
Paul and Pacific wheat shipments of 10,000 or more pounds 
went fourth class, and lots under 10,000 but over 100 pounds 
went third class From Smith Lake to Minneapolis third- 
class shipments of wheat were charged 32 and fourth class 
20 cents ^ Large shippers were also given elevator privi- 
leges which were of considerable value But the most com- 
mon form of discrimination between shippers was the prac- 
tice of granting rebates to certain individuals “ This form 
of favoritism was especially bad, for it tended to destroy 
competition in the local wheat trade 

Rates on Minnesota railroads were, on the whole, con- 
siderably higher than on the roads farther east In 18681 
the average rate a ton per mile on the Chicago and North- 
western was 3 13 cents, while the average of three large 
eastern roads was 2 153 cents,® The averages for the same 
roads for 1870 were 3 09 and i 588% cents, and for 1875 
were 2 10 and 1,80% cents. The average for all roads 
in Minnesota was 3-8 cents in 1871 and 2 523 in 1^75.'^ 

^ Mtnneapohs Tribune^ Feb. 22, 1870, p 2 
2 Cf mfra, p 84 ei seq 

^Report, Minn Rail, Com,., 1873, p xxii; average for N, Y, C and 
Hudson River, for N, Y, L E and Western and for Pentia given in 
Internal Commerce of the United Stipes, 1880, p 6. 

* Ibid ; Report, Minn, Rati Com,, 1873, p. xdi and 1885, p. 61* 
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The rates on the roads north-v\est of Minneapolis were 
higher than those in the southeastern pait of the state 
But those rates did not represent the cliarge to all shippers 
and at all points To favored places and shippers the rates 
were fairly satisfactory, for others the charges were higher. 
It is noted, however, that there was a steady fall in rates 
from year to year ^ 

In the seventies a new situation arose in the making of 
rates Railroads and packets attempted to eliminate com- 
petitive charges by agreements By 1871 managers of rail- 
roads and packets were agreeing on rates from competitive 
points to Duluth, Chicago' and Milwaukee " A most signi- 
ficant development appeared in 1874 when the traffic be- 
tween Chicago, Milwaukee, St Paul and Minneapolis was 
pooled by the Chicago and Northwestern, the ^^Iilwaukee 
and St Paul and the Chicago. St Paul and Minneapolis 
Fifty per cent of its fiei^ht leceipis was retained by 
each road for expenses, the rest was divided among the 
members of the pool according to agreed proportions 
Competition was thus being displaced by combination 

Discrimmation and high rates, therefore, characterized 
transportation charges m Minnesota The latter exacted a 
heavy toll from the wheat trade of the state The former 
resulted m irregularities which were undesirable for both 
roads and shippers For the wheat trade it was especially 
bad, because the system by which certain shippers were 
favored destroyed the competition of primary markets and 
of buyers m certain local markets. 

^RepoTi, Minn Rail Com., 1871, p 17, Mmn Er Doc^ , 1876. \ol 11 
reports o? individual roads 

^ Owatonna Journal. Ang 10, 1871, p 2 The Report of the Se! Com 
on Transp Routes to Seaboard. 43rd Cong, ist Sess, Senate Reports, 
no. 307, vol 1, p 1 18, and the Record and Union, Aug 14, 1874, p 3 
record the continuation of the agreemint 

® Internal Commerce of the Unihd States, 1879, P ^ 7 ^ 
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In the local wheat trade, as in every middleman relation 
o£ the farmer, the maintenance of competition was supposed 
to insure the most satisfactory conditions 111 the market 
This was peculiarly significant to the farmer because of his 
low bai gaming power and because of his difficulty in securing 
market information The amount of wheat the average 
farmer sold was a relatively small propoition of the amount 
offered in the market, and a few hundred bushels more or 
less did not make a great deal of difference to the gram 
buyer Oliver Dalrymple, on the contrary, who raised as 
much as 40,000 bushels of wheat a year, was respected by 
transportation companies and by gram buyers, with the 
result that he was able to secure a higher price for his grain 
than his neighbors did ^ Dalrymple was, furthermore, prn 
manly a manager and not a laborer, as most farmers were 
For that reason he was more informed on the organization 
of the wheat market and on price conditions The market 
information of the average wheat farmer was extremely in- 
adequate His only possible source of information was 
the newspaper, which he secured infrequently from the 
post office and which very rarely contained helpful market 
reports ^ The position of the farmer is illustrated by one 
newspaper’s description of a joke ” on a farmer This 
farmer brought a load of hogs 5 miles to market at Chat- 
field, where he found the price lower than he had expected 
So he drove to Rochester 20 miles over the worst roads 

^Minnesota Monthly 1869), vol 1, p 219; Hearth and Home 

(Dec, 1869), vol ii, pp 5-6, Farmers' Union (May, 1873)) vol vii, p. 153 

® Price quotations were earned regularly by some newspapers and 
occasionally by others. For instance, from 1870 to 1871 the Preston 
Republican rarely had any, but in 1873 it began to carry local, 
Milwaukee, Qiicago and New York prices In 1867 the North field 
Recorder contained local prices, only, and seldom any other from 1868 
to 1871. From 1872 to 1875 ihQ^Northfield Standard carried no price 
figures But even the reports given by the papers were old before reach- 
ing the farmer. No reliable crop reports were obtainable. 
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we have had this season ’’ Finding the maiket in Roch- 
ester even lower, he returned to Chatfield and sold for the 
price first offered, after having driven 40 miles.^ Small 
wonder that the matter of maintaining competition in the 
local market was so vital to the farmer ^ 

As in the river markets, so m the newer railroad markets 
there were different t}pes of wheat middlemen These 
were agents of railroads and of grain companies in the 
larger markets, peinianent independent local buyers, local 
millers and transient giain dealers At some points the 
millers took almost all the grain offered At others ttiere 
were local shipping buyers only The most common buyer 
everywhere was a permanent or tiansient representative of 
some larger trader in a river town 01 othei market of some 
size At many places the trade was too small and unceitam 
to support a continuous market In the newer communities 
repi'esentatives of outside inteiests were the only buyers 
until local middlemen developed In those places the giain 
buyers loaned the f aimers seed wheal, to be paid with in- 
terest in the same gram Lian}” dealers bought gram on 
commission for companies in the primary markets ThxS 
airangement was significant, for it made a market possible 
Avhere there wms insufficient local capital to finance the 
trade ^ 

The most permanent factor m the trade was the countiy 
miller. The mills of the southeastern part of the state 
were, on the whole, Ytry prosperous at this time, in spite 
of the ^rea^ risks which they were forced to carry ® With 

^ Chatfkld Democfaty Dec 12, 1868, p 3 

® Preston RepiibUcan, Jan 31, 1873, p 3 

^ A miller in Fillmore County made $25,000 one year m the late sixties 
The following year he lost everything because the local crop was poor, 
and a flood broke the mill dam ^^loods, fires, changes m milling 
machinery and poor crops made the millers’ position precarious Among 
the successful millers were Ames, Archibald, Kaercher and l^towbray 
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advance orders to fill and with considerable capital invested, 
the millers had to buy wheat They generally paid well. 
The demand of these country millers was permanent, but 
their influence was generally merely local, so that they were 
never able to combine among themselves nor to make agree- 
ments with the railioads, which would enable them to con- 
trol the market The Minneapolis millers, on the contiary, 
even in the earlier years, found it possible and advantageous 
to combine and to bargain with the roads ^ 

In the earliest years of the railroad gram markets com- 
petition seemed to exist to a considerable extent in the local 
wheat trade In the larger towns the farmers were met 
on the roads by buyers who bid for their gram ^ They re- 
ceived from the buyer whose bid was accepted a ticket 
bearing the date, the price and the names of the buyer and 
seller The gram was then delivered at the elevator and 
was weighed, the weight being lecorded on the ticket Even 
where competition generally existed, there was a tendency 
toward price agreements for the sake of controlling the 
market It was no secret that the buyers tried to agree on 
the price and on taking loads m rotation ® Such attempts 
to control the market were evidently not long effective 
Some larger buyers also resorted to hiring scalpers to keep 
the price down by bidding low and yet maintaining the 
appearance of competition ^ The newspapers at times men- 
tioned the success with which local business men insisted 
that the gram speculator ” pay a fair price to the farmers ® 

^The southeastern millers did attempt about 1875 to cCgam^ to get 
better freight rates For Minneapolis, of infra, pp 133.-134 ^ 

^ Sf Charles Weekly Herald, Dec 10, 1869, p 3, Shatzel, “Wheat 
Fields of Minnesota” Harpers (1868), vol xxxvi, p 200 gives a good 
description of a market St Charles had ten wheat buyers in 1869, 
^Shatzel, op at, and St Charley Herald, ap at ; Preston Republican, 
Sept IS, 1868, p 3, Farmers/" Union (Ang., 1868), vol 11, p. 12. 

^Report, Spec Joint Rail Inv Com to the Leg, of Minn, 1871, p 177. 

® The Rushford Republican and the Preston Republican often mentioned 
such interference and urged their own business men to enter the trade 
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These early railroad markets weie lacking in efficiency. 
When the railroads did not provide elevators, the gram was 
leceived, stored and shipped from flat warehouses There 
was often not a continuous maiket, and the amount of 
business at some of the smaller places was not sufficiently 
laige to develop the responsibility and specialization le- 
quisite to a good market 

The political phase of the Granger movement m Minne- 
sota in 1870 advertised a changing condition m the local 
grain trade The existence of large buyeis who had close 
relations with railroads indicated the appearance of a new 
class of grain middlemen which thieatened to dominate 
the market Since the functioning of this gioup depended 
on the position and the policy of the lailioads on which 
they were operating and since the actual practices of the 
roads were not uniform, a detailed description of this con- 
dition is necessaiy 

The most stnking instance of the change is found on 
the Winona and St Peter Railroad Until 1873 this road 
owned most of the elevators at its stations and handled the 
business of stoiing and loading the grain through its local 
agent, who at times also bought gram for the road When 
wheat was received at the elevator, it was weighed and 
graded and a ticket stating the grade and weight was given 
the owner If the gram were stored, storage was charged, 
if it were shipped, no elevator charge was made because 
the freight rate included these expenses ^ When elevator 
chatges weje included in the freight rate, the railroad, 
practically controlled storage, w^eighing, grading and ship- 

^ Wtnona Republican^ Feb 4, 1865, p 3 , Rochester Post, Feb 7, 1866, 
p 8, Preston Republican, March 12, 1869, p 3, Minneapolis Tribune, 
Feb 17, 1871, p 2, Minnesota Rccod, Dec 27, 1873, P 2 According 
to the Minneapolis Trtbnne, op cit , tferee fourths of the wheat m store 
at Winona in March, 1S69, was in the elevator of this road Also, Repay t, 
Spec Jomt Rail Inv Com to Leg of Mxnn, 1871, p 94 
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ping of gram at its stations Tins together with its coii' 
troi of rates made it possible foi the road to exert a stiong 
influence in llie wheat tiade 

The Winona and St Peter was notable for the extent 
to which it used its power to favoi ceitain shippers An 
example of such discrimination is found in the so-called 
'Avheat ring” The img, composed of Joseph Reynolds, 
John Robson and Angus Smith, was foimed in the lace 
sixties ^ The general manager of the road testified before 
a committee of the legislatuie that the iing arranged to buy 
gram at the stations on the road, paying the actual pi ice ni 
the Milwaukee market minus fi eight As compensation it 
was granted rebates of 3 to 4 cents on a 15-cent rate to 
Winona, 7 cents on a 33-cent charge to Milwaukee and 
similar rebates on other distances ^ 

The railroad maintained that the ring was encouraged in 
order to make grain buying on the road more economical 
and to secure a better price for the farmers so as to get the 
grain which was going from the territory of this road to 
markets on the Mississippi and along the Southern Minne- 
sota Railroad It is undeniable that competition of routes 
at times forced the roads to participate in the wheat trade 
in this manner That situation does not however, explain, 
the fact that the Winona and St Peter continued the ar- 
rangement with the ring after it was found that even more 
trade than formerly was seeking other markets in order to 
escape the ring ® 

^ St Charles Weekly Herald^ Aug 26, 1870, p 2 

® Report of Com, op cit ^ pp 143, 147, 149 and 179 Testimoiiy of Mr. 
Stewart, general manager, Mr Van Dtisen, later agent of the road, Mr 
Follet, representative of the ring, and Mr Overmire, a scalper 

® Report of Com, op at, pp 149, 177 and 179 Van Dtisen testified 
that one fourth of the wheat tributary to the W and St P, sought other 
markets bec£i;iise of the wheat ring Also, St Charles Her old, Aug 
26, 1870, p 2 
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A further explanation of the wheat ring is found in the 
position of Robson, Reynolds and the Noithwestern Rail- 
road and m the stiength of Angus Smith in the ililwaukee 
vs^heat trade ^ Tiie Northwestern was forced to depend on 
packets for cariying its freight to the railhead on the Missis- 
sippi of its lines to Milwaukee and Chicago An agree- 
ment with the Robson and Reynolds packets was to be ex- 
pected under the ciicumstances, foi they weie not fiiendU^ 
with the Davidson-Mihvaulcee alliance The fact thii 
Angus Smith was so pow^erful in the storage syslem of 
Milwaukee made it possible for him to bargain with the 
railroads for trade The wheal ring appears, iheiefore, to 
have been a combination of agents against mutual competi- 
tors in the wheat tiade This illustiales the complexity of 
factors detei mining the policies and practices of railroads 
at the time 

The ring was in a position to pay higher foi v/heat tliixi 
small scalpers or independents could Its rebates cut trans- 
portation costs considerably By the consolidation of buy- 
ing on the vrhole road undei one management, expenses 
could be cut fuither The ring was also able to avoid 
risks which had to be carried by otheis, because its close 
relations with central markers gave it an advantage m regard 
to maiket information, storage and sales It also had mote 
capital and could secure loans more easily And, lastly, 
the ring was given special elevator privileges by the railroad ^ 

The value to the farmeis of the economies of the iing was 
determined by the extent to which such ecoiiomies vrere 
reflects! in better prices, including grade and weight, which 
would *again depend on the piesence or the absence of com- 
petition It was generally thought that effective compeh- 

^ Cf nipra, pp 31-33, 69, Federal Union, Feb ii, 1871. p i, Re!>oft, 
Milwatikee C C,, 1875, p 54 * 

^Report, Spec Joint Rati Inv Com to Leg of Mudu* iZyi, pp 147, 

rfsn la-nd 
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vion was driven off the Winona and St Peter by the ring 
There was some complaint of the puce paid, the manager of 
the load admitted that the ring was not paying as agreed ^ 

The strongest complaints against the ring concerned grad- 
ing The grade was often merely estimated, or it was de- 
termined by the bi ass-tester method The ring claimed that 
it giaded according to Milwaukee standards, but that was 
not always done Farmers said that othei markets graded 
higher than the ring markets and that even the same lots 
of wheat were not graded uniformly by the ring - It must 
be remembered, however, that even wnth the best intentions 
It has been difficult to grade accurately by the method of 
grading used in most markets Although it is impossible 
to estimate to what extent irregularities existed, the fact 
that the disappearance of scalper competition made iriegu- 
larities possible is of significance m a trade which had de- 
veloped neither high business ethics nor accurate means and 
standards of measurement and which was forced to meet 
competition at its fiercest 

The wheat ring combination was discontinued in the 
early seventies, but individual buyers obtained favors from 
the Winona and St. Peter road In 1873 Joseph Reynolds 
was still receiving special favors ® The most important in- 
dividual buyer was George W Van Dusen, who became one 
of the strongest figures in Minnesota’s wheat trade ^^an 
Dusen started as a dry-goods merchant in Rochester By' 

1 Report o£ Com, op at , pp 143, 149, 167, 171, 179-180 (note especially 
testimony of Van Dusen) . Si Charles Weeklv Heiold, Aug 26, 1870, p 2 
and July i, 1870, p 2, Owaionna Jourml, Oct 20, i873t p a*-, H H 
Young to Ignatius Donnelly, Nov 20, 1870, Donnelly Papers 

'Report of Com, op at, pp 138, 143, 149, 155-159 and 175 The 
legal method of grading (Minn Gen Laws, 1869, cli 87) was to fill a 
sealed half bushel and weigh it on tested scales, using weight as an 
indication of grade 

® OwatonnaHoui nal, Oct 30, 1873, p 2 
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1869 he was buying wheat independently there and at other 
stations and was receiving rebates from the road as far west 
as Janesville ^ In the summer of 1871 he became agent of 
the road at Rochester, which gave him supervision over the 
railroad elevator ^ Shortly after that he leased at a number 
of stations the railioad’s elevators, which he purchased in 
1873. He then began his career as the first hne-elevator 
owner and gram buyer, combined, in Minnesota ^ He had 
rebates from the road He built up an extensive trade with 
Chicago, with which he later had private wire connections 
He eliminated risks by getting direct market information 
and by hedging his purchases on the Chicago Board of 
Trade So stiong was his position, even in the middle 
seventies, that he had considerable control over smaller, in- 
dependent wheat men 

A somewhat different type of relationship between a rail- 
road and a wheat dealer is found in the case of the Southern 
Minnesota Railroad and L C Easton of Cliatfield This 
road had been pursuing a liberal policy toward its patrons 
It had left the whole enterprise of buying, storing and 
shipping gram to individual dealers, of whom there had 
been two or more at each point along the road wheie a suf- 
ficiently large business was done ^ The railroad had noth- 
ing to do with gram buying, and it was not known to dis- 
criminate in any way between shippers at its stations ® But 

^Information concerning Van Dusen was obtained by the writer from 
a prominent lawyer of Rochester wdio had since earh days known him 
as well as other grain men and their relations with Van Dusen Also, 
Report ^f Com , op cit , p 147 
Rodlfster Post, Sept 9, 1871, p 3 
'^Minnesota Record, Jan 3> 1S74, p 2 

^ “ Louis Gneser Charles Mcllrath, Receiver of the Southern Minne- 
sota Railroad/’ in Mtnn Ex Docs , 1877, vol 11, p 340 
® La Crosse Leader quoted by th^ Chatfield Democrat, Nov 9, 1870, 
p 2, Repoft, Spec Joint Rail Inv Com to Leg of Mmn ,*1871, p 155 
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in the summer of 1872 the Southein Minnesota contracted 
with Mr Easton to maintain alehouses and to buy pro- 
duce at every station ^ 

According to the agieement Easton was to furnish capital 
and to buy pi'odtice at the price directed by the company, 
which was the Milwaukee price minus freight and a maigin 
The day after it was bought, the gram was sold “ to arrive ’’ 
in Milwaukee From the proceeds of these sales Easton 
was to deduct the price he paid and all expenses of hand- 
ling, together wuth 10 per cent on the capital he had in- 
vested and I cent a bushel for commission The railroad 
was to receive the balance as a freight charge ^ 

Easton’s headquaiters were at Chatfield and Wells, from 
whence he kept 111 close touch by wire wuth Chicago and 
Milwaukee markets and with his buyers on the road ® The 
buyers were hired by Easton and w^ere given complete in- 
structions concerning grades and prices They weie said to 
grade strictly, for they were held responsible for any de- 
ficiency when the wheat was graded in a primary market ^ 

An official of the railroad said the arrangement was made 
with Easton in order to bring to the road freight which 
was tributary to it, by providing a buyer at each station 
and by preventing combinations among grain men ® This 
was quite necessary, for the AVinona and St Peter was 
becoming stronger to the north and there was much com- 
plaint along the Southern Minnesota of combinations of 
grain buyers. This was another case in which the road was 

^ Louis Grieser v Chas. McIIrath, op ctf , pp 340-341. 

® Ihd. ; Report of a legislative investigation of the SouthenT Minne- 
sota Railroad, in Mtm Senate Jour , 1874, p 564 
^Minn. Senate Jour,, 1874, p 559; Chatfield Democrat, Aug 31, 1872, 

P‘ 3 

^ Preston Republican, Oct 14, 1872, p 2 
® Minn, Seriate Jour , 1874, p 564"^ 
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forced to interfere m the gram trade m order to mciease its 
traffic Whatever justification the road may have had, it 
was creating a potential monopoly and assuming a position 
in relation to produce buying at its stations which was 
dangerous to the trade Easton’s position was favoraole 
compared with that of his competitors because he w^as the 
first to get cars in case of a shortage, the road assumed for 
him risks and costs which his competitors had to carry, he 
paid only 66 pei cent of the actual freight charge collected 
from others, and the resources of the lailroad and the size 
of his organization gave him means for securing the best 
possible market information ^ 

Mr Easton occupied a commanding position m the giani 
trade along the Southern Minnesota dvlthougli he was by 
no means the only buyer on the road, he was able to main- 
tain a fair amount of control ^ At small stations he had no 
competition , at the larger ones there was considerable ® 
But even at these largei markets he had some influence in 
maintaining a high margin ^ Although there were un- 
doubtedly impiOvements in the market as a result of Easton’s 
system, Ins monopoly became as much an object of criticism 
as the w’heat ring had been The arrangement was discon- 
tinued m 1874 when the court decided that those who had 
been forced to pay regular rates were entitled to lecover 
from the railroad a sum equal to the excess of their freight 
payments over Easton’s ® 

A different arrangement was made by the St Paul and 
Pacific In 1866 William Litchfield made a contract witn 

^ • 

^Mmn Senate Jour s 1S74, pp 557-559 , Louis Grieser Chas McIIratb, 
in Mmu^Ex Docs, 1877, \oL n, p 341 
2 Ibtd , p 564 Easton handled one third o£ the wheat carried by the 
road in 1873 

® Louis Grieser v Chas Mcllrath, op ctf 
^Mmn Senate Jour, 1874, pp 553-^5 
® Louis Grieser v Chas Mcllrath, op at 
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the road whereby he should provide storage facilities at the 
stations In return for this, he was given for ten years the 
exclusive privilege of receiving, storing and roirg gram 
at a fixed charge on the whole length of the first division 
and for the whole road at St Paul, St Anthony and Minne- 
apolis In 1 868 Commodore Davidson bought Litchfield's 
elevator system and organized the Delano, Davidson and 
Kyle Company By 1874 this company controlled 36 of the 
37 elevators on the road and was receiving 4 cents a bushel 
for handling wheat through its local and terminal elevators 
Anyone shipping wheat was required to pay Davidson the 
elevator charge whether or not the elevator was used, and no 
one else was allowed to build elevators ^ This elevator 
system was the fii st line system in the state, but it differed 
from later lines in that it was interested merely in storage 
and not in the buying of grain ^ 

This arrangement wa^^ made by the railroad m order to 
get storage facilities at a time when there was no local 
capital for building elevators The cliaige of the Davidson 
Company for its services was considered fairly reasonable 
by those who shipped through elevators But farmer ship- 
pers and track buyers who loaded directly on cars objected 
to paying a charge for which they received nothing Mon- 
opoly control of storage also made it possible for the elevat- 
or s to interfere in the wheat trade by favoring certain buyers 
in storing and shipping The potential evils m this respect 
were significant Furthermore, the Davidson group did 
not supply sufficient storage, so that farmers were often 
obliged to wait several days before unloading, because of 
congestion at the elevator Millers of Minneapolis were 

’^Report, Spec Joint Rail Inv Com to Leg of Minn, 1871, pp 9-10, 
report of a committee on railroads in Mmn House Jour, 1874, pp^ 
234-236 

* Federal Commission, Gram Trade, vol i, p 77 
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Willing to build but were refused sites by the railroad ^ The 
fact that the road granted privileges to this elevatoi system 
in the earlier years was reasonable enough, since Litchfield 
and Davidson were entering a section where the gram trade 
was small and undeveloped and where the future was un- 
certain But it was less justifiable to allow the continuance 
of the arrangement after the trade had increased beyond 
the point where the one company was able to handle it 
The organizing of Minneapolis millers for buying wheat 
m country markets denoted the entrance of Minneapolis, 
as a considerable factor, into the wheat trade of the state 
and also maiked the first pooling of Minneapolis wheat 
buying The Millers’ Association was organized m 1867^ 
for the purpose of reducing the expenses of buying wheat 
and facilitating its transportation to the mills “ Minneapolis 
was at the time m a bad position, for the wheat area was to 
its south and southwest, where local mills and the influence 
of Chicago and Milwaukee buyers were strong The asso- 
ciation gave the Minneapolis milleis strength in meeting 
competition and in eliminating competition among them- 
selves The association had thirty buyers in 1868, one at 
each station of the Iowa and Minnesota road to the Iowa 
line and up the St Paul and Sioux City to New Ulm " The 
wheat of all but one firm was gathered in the Union Elevator 
at Minneapolis and was distributed among the nine membeis 
of the association according to the capacity of their mills, 
charges being apportioned in like manner^ It was said 

that the strong competition southwest of Minneapolis made 

• 

^ Mmn ^House Jour , op cif 
Minneapolis Tiibtme, Jan 7, 1868, p 3 
Uhid 

^Ihid The Union Elevator, bmlt m 1867, had a capacity of 130,000 
bushels 
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the millers abandon their buying as an association ^ But 
by that time tney weie securnig much wheat along the St 
Paul and Pacific F P Delano, of the Delano, Davidson 
and Kyle Company, and C A Pillsbury, a Minneapolis 
miller, testified in the senate investigation of 1874 that the 
millers 111 ]\Iinneapolis goc most of their wheat from the 
St Paul and Pacific and that they bought almost ail 
marketed there " 

The influence of the Duluth route is seen m the Union 
Improvement and Elevator Company of Minnesota, whicn 
was organized in 1871 with a capital of half a million ® 
Three elevators were ouilt at once, at Hastings, Stillwater 
and Duluth^ Gram was shipped to Stillwater by river 
and from Stillwater to Duluth \ia the Lake Superior and 
Mississippi This company undoubted!}^ secured rebates 
from the railroad, with which it was affiliated through at 
least one of its officers, Jay Cooke, Jr ® Newspapers ex- 
pressed a common attitude in Minnesota in saying that the 
company did not propose to carry out any philanthropic 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of Minnesota 
farmers ® However, the influence of the Duluth route and 
of Duluth interests was one of the factors accounting for 
the existence of satisfactory markets on the river 

Other railroads participated to a lesser degiee in the 
grain trade The Iowa and Minnesota division of the Mil- 
waukee owned or controlled elevators at its stations, but it 

^Minneapolis Tribune, Jan 7, 1868, p 3, Shutter, F M, History of 
Minneapolis (Giicago-Mmneapolis, 1923), p 357 
^ Mmn House Jour, 1874, pp 234-236, Minneapolis TribufTe, Jan 7, 
1868, p 2 

^ Owaionna Journal, Sept 7, 187X, p 2 

^ Hastings Gazette, Jan 1$, 1871* P i The elevator at Duluth handled 
about a million and a half bushels the first season 
® The Northern Pacific leased tht L S and M 
^Lake City Leader, quoted by the Owatonna Journal, Sept 15, 1871, p 2. 
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chaiged regular rates for receiving, storing and shipping on 
the company’s cars Ihe St Paul and Sioux City found 
it necessary to provide a number of elevators, these were 
managed by its local agents As on the Winona and St 
Peter, no elevator charge was made on this road but was 
included in the freight charge ^ 

Arrangements and oiganizations like the above marked 
the coming of strong middlemen into the wheat trade m 
Ivlinnesota These occupied an advantageous position be- 
cause of their lelations with the lailroads The object of 
the roads in gi anting favors was often to secure a maximum 
of traffic in competition with other roads But privilege 
entailed a distinct danger m the wheat maikei It did 
not drive out all other buyeis, noi was shipping by farmeis, 
themselves, unknown The fact lemains that privilege gave 
the favored middleman potential control These middle- 
men organizations were not, however, without value to the 
farmers They brought a more highly developed system 
into the local market by their more skilful management, 
more accurate market information, larger capital reserves 
and by the practice of shifting risks to primary markets 
The immediate value to the farmer of this system depended 
on the extent to which its economies lesulted in relatively 
higher prices 

Comparison of local prices with the prices in New York, 
an export market, indicates that middleman costs were 
narrowing at this time and that the part of the export price 
received by the farmers of Minnesota was increasing, 
tliough^he variations from season to season and from year 
to yearVere considerable 

^ Report, spec Joint Rail Inv Com to Leg of Minn , 1871, pp 14 
and 17, Mtnneapohs Tribune, Feb 17, 1871, p 2 
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Price of No i Spring Wiievt in Minnesota and New York^ 

1868-1875 


Yea} 

Pei centoge of Nexv Yoik P, tee 
Rochester Winona 

Nezj Yoi h Pi ice 

186S 

650 

713 

$2 I4S 

1869 

556 

62 6 

I 519 

1870 

576 

632 

1293 

1871 

61 I 

698 

I 517 

1872 

623 

696 

I 616 

1873 

60 I 

674 

I 555 

1874 

670 

730 

1350 

187s 

697 

800 

I 236 


The compaiatI\eIy low peicentage fiom 1869 to 1873 
IS significant The high percentage iii 1868 is largely attri- 
butable to the high price in New York The figures for 
1874 and 1875, in spite of low prices in New York, aie in 
pait explained by the competition for freight between rail- 
roads and between the lake and the rail routes from Chicago 
to the seaboard. But even in other years the gains were 
considerable, as is seen m comparing the table above with 
that on page 53 

A part of the deciease was due to the fall in transfer 
and transportation charges, as noted m Chapter III. Other 
costs were also changing The New Yoik annual aveiage 
price minus the corresponding price at Winona and trans- 
portation charges left a smaller margin to cover other costs 
than was the case in earlier years “ In 1870, 1872 and 
1874 this margin was 4 02, 9 08 and 6 2 cents, respectively ® 

^ New York prices for Milwaukee Club in Report, N Y Prod Exch , 
1880, p 430 Winona prices for no i spring obtained by* avei;jLgmg by 
months the quotations for that grade m the Wmona Weekly Repiibhcan, 
Rochester prices for no i spring obtained in like manner from figures 
m the Rochester Post 

2 Cf supra, p 53 

^Note that these margins were calculated from annual average prices 
and from the nearest average tran^rtation charge obtainable Since it 
was impossible to get figures m different markets for identical days, 
such an average had to be used 
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This indicates that costs other than transportation charges 
had also fallen That is, risks and uncertainties, charges 
of labor and management, and insurance and interest costs 
were less than in the river period 

The difference in prices at the beginning and at the end 
of the marketing year (September to August) was some- 
what high, although this, too, had become smaller than 
formerly ^ From 1868 to 1875 the average price in Roch- 
ester of no I wheat was 85 2 cents for the months fiom 
September to December and 98 from May to August, in- 
clusive “ In other woids, theie \\as a gam of 12 8 cents 
in holding wheat from fall to eaily summer In no year 
was there a loss, in some yeais the gam was negligible, 
generally, it was so large as to nialce it profitable to hold giain 

This increase 111 price from fall to summer — the carrying 
price, as the gam was caJled — ^made it desiiable for both 
giain buyer and faimei to retain o\Mieiship of their Avheat 
until the last part of the marketing year Some gram was 
stored on the farm But many farmers, having boi rowed 
much of the capital with which to start farming, were too 
hard pressed for money to be able to hold their gram, and 
loans could not be secured on grain stored on the farm ® 
Some wheat was placed in warehouses and elevators in the 
towns at a stoiage charge of 3 or 4 cents ^ Theie were, 
however, certain difficulties in storing Where loans could 
be secured on gram in store, interest rates were high ^ In 

1 Cf supra, p 53 

®Averasies f<?r seasons obtained by averaging veekly quotations for 
the months concerned, as given in the Rochester Po^t 

^ Minn Siuate Jottr, 1874, P -37 

* Of 70,000 bushels in store at Rochester in 1869, 30,000 belonged to 
farmers, 150,000 bushels were said to be on the farms near Rochester 
But this was not representative of all markets (Rochester Post, March 
27, 1869, p 3), Report, Spec Joint ^ai! hw Com to Leg of Minn, 
1871, passim 

^ Information secured from a man who was m a bank at Rochester 
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iiiany places eiei^atois weie so tinsale tiial those who stored 
faced loss fiom fire or bankruptcy^ It was Inis veiy diffi 
cuity vdiicli railioad and line eleiatOiS tended to overcome, 
for with their large financial resources and their safer 
business methods they ^vere more dependable “ The prac- 
tice of mining stoxea grain oi duTerent giaues, m order to 
laise the grade of the wheat owned by the elevator, made it 
uncertain whether the same grade of 'wheat w^oald be de- 
livered as w^as placed ni store Such difticuhies in storing 
and in securing loans made most farmers sell their gram 
eaily in the season and tended to concentrate the grain in 
the hands of middlemen w ho had larger hnancial resources 

The greatest legitimate gam of gram buyers was that 
made m holding wheat for a pait of the marketing year 
This was, how^ever, noted with suspicion by the farmers 
They felt that the price was purposely depressed when they 
sold their gram after harvest and that the rise later was 
also directed by the grain men Though corners and specu- 
lation on exchanges at times influenced prices, it is more 
probable that the reason for such a regularly large margin 

m those years Material on interest rates is hard to secure and is rather 
intangible when it is gotten Rates are given as 3 per cent a month, 
2$ per cent a year, 8 per cent on farm machinery credit, etc But the 
kinds of security and other conditions on which the loan was made are 
not given For one case of a loan on wheat in store, see ly Minn ^ 
pp 287-289 and 534 Interest m this instance was 12 per cent 

^ In the case of Patrick Rahilly v Wilson, U S Circuit Court, it was 
decided that elevator receipts held by farmers against a bankrupt elevator 
at Lake City gave the farmers no claim on the wheat in-store except as 
a bankrupt’s dividend The Minnesota Record, Dec 27, 1873, f) 2, com- 
mented that this left a depositor in the hands of elevators G.t a time 
when the latter were very subject to failure 

2 The Minnesota Record, Jan 3, 1874, p 2, stated that loans on gram in 
Van Dusen’s elevators carried lower interest rates than did mortgages 
(evidently on real estate) Thj^ indicates one value of the strong 
middlemen whom the farmers feared so much. 
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IS found in the undeveloped condition of the wheat trade 
in those central markets 

There was one marketing cost which could not be meas- 
ured That IS, the amount made by middlemen through 
shoit weighing, improper grading and too- high dockage 
If no I wheat were wrongly graded 2, the faimer would 
lose from 5 to 10 per cent of the value of his load Even 
though grain buyers tried to be honest, they were almost 
forced to grade too strictly rather than too loosely, for, 
since grades and methods of grading were not clearly stand- 
ardized, it was possible that the local buyers’ grades would 
not coincide with those m primary markets — for their own 
protection the buyers shifted that risk to the farmers It 
IS also certain that at this time the losses of the farmers 
were increased by deliberately dishonest grading The same 
w’^as true of weighing It was difficult to keep scales in 
order, and buyers would avoid the possibility of short 
w’eighmg themselves by weighing closely But also m 
weighing, the opportunity often led to considerable deliberate 
dishonesty and irregularity ^ 

The most significant factor determining the local price 
was the price m the primary markets The former was be- 
coming more sensitive to the latter than it had been in the 
1 iver period ^ Even so, the difference between the two ■was 
far from constant and fluctuated very considerably The 

^ The price of no 2 wheat was from 5 to 10 per cent less than that 
of no I The Preston Repnbhcan, Oct 3, 1873, p 2, quoted the St 
Charles Times to the effect that several local farmers who had shipped 
to Chicago and Milwaulcee had m every instance received payment for 
no I whe?t which would have graded no 2 locally Cf Report, Minn 
Rail Com, 1882, in Minn Doa^ , 1882, vol 111, p 267 Some of this 
information was gained by the writer from men who were familiar with 
conditions described 

^ Grosvenor, ‘^The Railroads and the farms,” AtlanUc Monthly (1873), 
vol xxxiii, p 32 
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two prices were in closer agreement, as a lule, in spring 
and summer than m fall and winter 

The price of wheat tell in 1S69 and 1870, a fall from 
which it did not again lecover by 1875, is shown m the 
following table 

Average Annual Price of No i Wheat, Rochester, 1868-1875^ 


1868 . 

$1397 

1872 

$I 008 

1869 . 

084s 

1873 

0935 

1870 . 

0746 

1874 

0905 

1871 

0 922 

187s 

0 862 


The value of the Minnesota farmers’ wheat was further 
decreased in 1870, 1871 and 1874 by poor crops The 
average wheat yield was 15, 12 and 14 bushels an acre for 
these years, and for the other years from 1867 tO' 1875 the 
yield was about 17 bushels The quality was also generally 
inferior to that of wheat raised earlier ^ No- 2 wheat, which 
was from 5 tO' 10 cents below the price of no. i, became 
common 

The changes in the wheat market opened serious ques- 
tions concerning the wheat industry and trade. Falling 
wheat prices were looked upon as a cause of the prevail- 
ing hard times But there were different explanations of 
the decrease in prices, ranging from the one which em- 
phasized overproduction of wheat and a resultant fall m 

1 Average calculated from weekly prices of no i spring m the 
Rochester Post. 

^Report, Minn Com of StaUstics, 1876, p 27 Also, U S. Dept 
Agric , Div Stat , BuL 57, p 30 The poor crops of 1870 and 1871 were 
due to adverse weather conditions . Report, Mtnn Com of StatcUcs, 1871, 
pt 11, p 632 In 1874 the weather was unfavorable, and gr?,sshoppers 
destroyed the crop more or less in twenty-eight counties . %b%d , 1875, 
pp 21 and 23, and 1876, p 21, Farmers' Union (July, 1874), vol viii, 
p 212, Anti-Monopohsty Aug. 20, 1874, p 4 The grasshoppers re- 
mained for three years Lamphere, “ History of Wheat Raising in the 
Red River yalley,” Mmn Hist Soc Coll ^ vol x, pt 11, p 8, Governors^ 
Archives, hies no 40 and 58, Library, Minnesota Historical Society 
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the world market to the other extreme which saw the 
farmer in the grip of middleman monopolies which waxed 
rich from his toil 

Those who emphasized overproduction either pessimis- 
tically asserted that there were too many farmers in the 
world, advocated a careful study of supply and demand 
of various products so as to bring about a closer adjustment 
to the market, or supported a complete change from wheat 
farming to diversified agiicultuie with emphasis on the 
home market They generally believed the best regulatoi* 
to be competition In this group were many middlemen, 
a majority of the newspapers of the state, one unsuccesful 
farm journal and a few farmers who were successful m 
dairying or who feared depletion of the soil by constant 
wheat cropping 

The efforts of the overproductionists to decrease wheat 
farming were not successful at the time In i860 the wheat 
acreage had been 53 38 per cent of the tilled area, in 1868 
it was 61.86 per cent and in 1874, 6625 per cent ^ There 
were certain conditions which made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to change from one-ciop farming^ A veiy signi- 


^ Report, Mmn Com of Stattshcs, 1876, p 26 

® There was undoubtedly a need of greater diversification in some 
localities and on the part of certain individuals But nothing is more 
striking m regard to Minnesota’s agricultural problems at the time than 
the failure of newspapers, farm journals and others, who advised the 
farmers, to recognize the marketing problem of the region Newspapers 
carried farmers’ columns which consisted of clippings from eastern 
journals m localities having production and marketing conditions vastly 
difterenV from Minnesota’s An explanation of this failing of the 
papers is suggested by a letter in the Donnelly Papers from 0 Gibbs, a 
newspaper man, to I Donnelly, dated July 24, 1874 You must have 
an agricultural department in your papei [the Anti-Monopohst] to make 
it take with the Grangers Any city chap who is handy to sling ink 
will answer to edit this department Attend to this right away, for it is 
time to tell the farmers wh ejt to cuhtJmr wheat, and which end of the 
stack to begin on when the[y] thresh [italics author’s], and what price 
they can get for their crops, etc.”. 
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ficant problem was that of a maiket The much-hoped-fo** 
home market did not appear, foi the expectation of de- 
creasing the distance between the farmer and Ins market 
by bringing the piodiicer and the consumer together was 
realized slowly Perishable pioducts could not be shipped 
regularly to a distant market befoie methods of refrigera- 
tion m transit were invented ^ Corn and other bulky pro- 
ducts could not bear a transportation cost which was high 
relatnely to their value" Wheat, therefore, lemamed the 
great commercial crop of Minnesota 

Those who emphasized the market process suggested the 
cutting of marketing costs They held that wheat was the 
only paying crop of the frontier, even though its price were 
low, and that the only solution of their difficulties was found 
in cheaper marketing^ There Avere two distinct groups of 
opinion m regard to this question The more conservative 
held that the middleman system was inefficient because of 
inherent difficulties which should be attacked carefully and 
moderately, the more assertive group was composed of 
those who looked upon the system as a great fraud and 
monopoly which destroyed competition The remedy, said 
the latter, was to resort to control in order to establish com- 
petition Among this group were many f aimers in the 
Grange, political groups of the liberal and opposition ele- 

1 The Umon (1873), vol vii, p 289, announced that ref ngerator 

cars were to be installed on Minnesota railroads in 1874, malcing it 
possible to ship butter to the East 

® The Report, Sel Com on Transp Routes to the Seaboardj 43 Td Cong , 
1st Sess, Senate Reports, no 307, vol, 1, app, p, 127, "“gwes^a table 
illustrating this point; also, Poor, Manual of Railroads, 18^-70, p 
xxxu, and table in Internal Commerce of the United States, 1891, PP 
xxin-xxiv 

* Abernathy, W J, editor of the Farmers' Union, considered over- 
production the cause of low wheat prices in central markets but thought 
the reduction pf marketing costs the^nly remedy for the West (Farmers' 
Umon (July, 1874), vol vm, p 213). 
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nients, a few newspapers, especially the Anti-Monopolist 
and the Farmers' Union, same professional and busmens 
men who sympathized with the farmers or saw their own 
town suffer from discrimination, a few unfortunate gram 
dealers and a handful of political messiahs, of whom 
Ignatius Donnelly was the greatest 

The economic ideas of the farmer element of the anti- 
monopoly group are interesting and significant in this re- 
lation Fundamentally, these marked the appearance of a 
strong farmer class consciousness which expressed itself m 
magnifying the importance of the farmer to society and in 
minimizing the services of the middleman One farmer 
typified this idea when he wrote that the farmers — the 
producing class — are the vital forces that supply the state 
and nation with life ^ Washington, Webster, Cato, Virgil 
and others were quoted to prove that agriculture was the 
most healthy, the most useful and the most noble employ- 
ment of man The middleman, on the other hand, was a 
sort of a usurper who was displacing the farmer and destroy- 
ing the cornerstone of society, ‘‘ which stone is the producing 
class, who raise from mother earth the wealth of the world ’’ ® 
The middleman was commonly pictured as living in com- 
fort and luxury from the proceeds of the toil of the farmers ® 
He was usually the local gram buyer, with fur gloves and 
cigarettes, but at times he was a mythical person who sym- 
bolized the heartless monopolies and soulless corporations, 
the wheat rings and the railroads The farmers' cause was 
justified on#the basis of brotherhood, as well as on merit: 
“ We q.re of one common brotheihood, having one common 

^Anti-Monopolist, Aug 6, 1874, P 3 

^ Farmers^ Union (Oct, 1873), vol vm, p 333 

*An interesting poem in the Fanners^ Umon (May, 1873), vol viii, 
p 164, contrasts the luxury of the ifiiddleman and the haiidships of the 
farmer But the middleman was not admitted to heaven * 
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Father, and why should we not all sit at one table of broth- 
erly equality, every one sharing according to his true merit, 
as guaged by the balancing weights of production and con- 
sumption ^ 

The middleman's services were not wholly denied It was 
perfectly obvious tliat railroads w’ere necessaiy But it was 
not so obvious that they were entitled to the large gams 
which it was thought the}^ received The importance of 
other middlemen was less evident Many aspects of the 
marketing system were comparatively new at the time and 
were understood by but few And for frontiersman of 
generations which had persistently moved west, thus avoid- 
ing the degree of economic organization developing in the 
older sections, and for emigrants from town communities 
of the old world it was difficult to comprehend a metropoli- 
tan system of trade They saw the farmers' power as a 
bargainer disappearing but they did not so clearly see ac- 
companying changes They thought the very tyranny they 
had tried to escape pursued them in a more menacing form 

Specific conditions in the market were attacked by the 
various groups and interests favoring reform The con- 
trol which Qiicago and Milwaukee had over Minnesota's 
wheat trade was attacked These cities were regarded as 
robber barons exacting their tribute from the wheat on its 
way to market, through storage and transfer charges, grad- 
ing, weighing and so-called speculation A great deal of 
this opposition was justified, considering conditions in the 
markets ; ^ but some of it grew out of the common failure to 
understand the function of a primary market Market 

^Farmers' Umon (Jati, 1873), vol vii, p 3 The Fmmers^ Umon 
became a farmers^ fonim where everyone could state his views 

2 Cf supra, pp. 69-70 111 1874 the Anit-Monopohst and the Farmers* 

XJmon severely attacked Chicago and Milwaukee speculators and false 
market reports. 
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reports were generally looked upon with suspicion, which 
was also justified in part by the extensive manipulation of 
such information by speculators ^ The larger local buyers 
were denounced as wheat rings and thieves But the rail- 
roads were regarded as the principal cause of marketing diffi- 
culties They were thought to have charged more than a 
just and legal transporation rate, especially from non-com- 
petitive points and from a large number of shippers And, 
above all, the roads were said to have destroyed competition 
by their discriminations favoring certain wheat dealers in 
local and central markets As a result of these conditions 
there was a widespread feeling in Minnesota that the f aim- 
ers were not gaming the full profit due them from the wheat* 
they raised, because of the exactions of middlemen Con- 
scious efforts were made from 1869 to 1875 to lower mar- 
keting costs These efforts looked toward the restoration of 
the farmers’ power in the market through a better know- 
ledge of market conditions and of prices, through farmeis 
marketing organizations and by means of legislation for 
curbing the power of monopolies and for reestablishing com- 
petition in the markets ^ 

Very little was done toward inci easing the farmers’ 
market information beyond emphasizing its importance 
The Granges did what they could to get information on 
crops, demand, supply, prices and markets for gram No 

^Farmers' Union (Aug, 1874), vol viii, p 252, Minnesota Monthly 
(Sept, 1869), vol 1, p 314 

^ The fact that very little was said about currency is significant In 
1869 th#re w*s some suggestion of increasing greenbacks as a means 
of raisii5g prices But until 1875 the preponderating influence was with 
the hard money element, which saw inflated currency as an evil at a time 
when wheat was sold on a non-mflated world market while the price of 
what the farmers bought was affected by a high tariff and inflated 
currency The anti-monopoly movement was against a high tariff in 
1874 as IS indicated by frequent attacks on the tariff by the Anti^ 
Monopolist In 1875 the greenback agitation began * 
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state nor federal agency existed for disseminating crop in- 
formation or market quotations The only agency which 
served with any regularity in this matter was the news- 
paper, and its information was not particularly reliable and 
was often old before reaching the farmer ^ 

An interesting development appeared in the attempts at 
organizing f aimers for marketing their own produce In 
1869 the Farmers’ Union suggested that they store their 
own grain, advance money on grain in store and bargain 
for freight At the same time the other farm journal of the 
slate, the Minnesota Monthly, carried articles on cooperation, 
including one on English cooperatives ^ The first farmers’ 
marketing organization m the state was started by a group 
which was most probably not influenced by these journals 
At some time between 1866 and 18691 a number of Scandin- 
avian immigrants, who had settled m Vasa Township, Good- 
hue County, organized the Scandinavian Transportation 
Company of Red Wing This company stored and shipped 
for its members and for others, its principal object being to 
furnish cheap transpoitation ^ 

A number of elevators and mills were started after the 
middle seventies by Grange organizations The mills were 
profitable at first in the sense that they paid fairly good 
prices for the Grangers’ wheat, but the elevators seem, on 
the whole, to have been less satisfactory ^ Both were even- 

1 Cf supra, p 80, note 2 

^Minnesota Monthly (Dec, 1869), vol 1, pp 420-429 
® Mitchell, W H , History of Goodhue County (Minneapolis, 1869) 
p 130, Goodhue County Republican, March 3, 1870, p 2 It fs inter- 
esting to note that m 1865 sixty Scandinavian farmers of VasaT organ- 
ized the “Vasa Farmers* Union” to conduct a store Another was 
organized a little later m the stoe township 
^ The mill at Faribault was organized in 1874 but burned a little later 
Northwestern Miller, Nov 17, 1876, p 2. La Grange mill at Red Wing 
was organized^in 1877 Grange Advance, Feb 17, 1877, p 4 A Grange 
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tually closed or sold to individual proprietors The diffi- 
culty in securing managers and capital was a real one for 
Grange organizations ^ They also suffered, like other small 
gram dealers, from unfavorable discrimination on the pait 
of the railroads And the fact that the Granges weakened 
or disappeared was a final blow to Grange elevators, the last 
of which appears to* have been discontinued in 1878 “ 

The possibility of forming a farmers’ wheat pool was 
even suggested, the plan being to pool the wheat of the 
northwestern states through the Grange in such a way as to 
“ corner ” their own wheat.® This idea was, of course, 
visionary for the time The farmers had neither the capital, 
the market experience nor the organization for such an 
undertaking 

The movement for market reform was primarily inter- 
ested in legislation as a corrective measure Ignatius 
Donnelly expressed its attitude in his characteristic way 
of saying what the people were unconsciously thinking 

They begin to see clearly that all the evils they suffer arise 
from the laws, either the laws are against them, or they are 
silent when their interests are at stake, and they perceive that 

mill was built at Waterford, Rice County, because the farmers thought 
Ames and Archibald were making too high profits on their milling* 
Rogers, Minn Hist Soc Coll , vol x, pt 1, p 40 The writer knows of 
farmers who mortgaged their farms heavily m order to pay the debt of 
the Waterford Mill, which failed 

The writer was unable to secure much information on Grange ele- 
vators, which indicates that tliey were not very numerous Since neither 
local nor state ^records of the Grange, except a few in private hands, are 
available* for research, the writer found it necessary to depend on inter- 
views a^ newspapers for information 

^Pioneer Press, Feb 7, 1878, p i, FarmerY Union (Feb, 1874), 
vol viii, p 44, interviews 

^Information from conversation with a man who had charge of a 
Grange elevator 

^ AnH-Monopohst, Sept 24, 1874, p 8 
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nearly all their wrongs must be righted at the ballot box or not 
righted at all ^ 

The movement for regulation began to gather force m 
1869 ^ The problem was considered almost exclusively a 
railroad pioblem In his inaugural address, January, iSyo^ 
Governor Austin recognized this by reciting the complaints 
of shippers and the defense put forth by railroads He 
suggested that an investigation be made by a commission 
which should propose legislation, if popular complaints were 
substantiated^ No' definite action was taken on the sug- 
gestion of the governor ^ But a law was passed which for- 
bad railroads to collect elevator charges from persons not 
using the elevator of the road and which prohibited distinc- 
tions against persons shipping otherwise than through the 
company's elevator ® This law was never effective. 

In the summer of 1870 the railroad question became a 
campaign issue Feeling was especially marked in the south- 
eastern section of the state comprising the first congressional 
district In that locality interest in the construction of 
roads had given place to the question of rates and services, 
while the rest of the slate, principally the second district, 
which was clamoring for more roads, feared that interfer- 
ence might hinder construction ^ Though this movement 
was generally supported in the first district regardless of 
party, a leading position in determining the sentiment behind 
it was taken by the Grange, which was, however, not poli- 

^ Chatfield Democrai, June 21, 1873, p 2 

^Appleton's Annual Cyclopedia^ 1869, p 454 The &eopleh Party 
was one part of the element favoring reform 
® Minn Ex Docs , 1869, pp 6-9 
* Mtnn Ex Docs , 1870, pt i, p 39 
^Mmn Gen Latvs^ 1870, cli 28* 

^ Saby, Rail Leg, in Minn , p 90.*" 
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tically active as an organization The Republicans in con- 
vention at Owatonna declared their opposition to the tend- 
ency toward consolidation of railroad lines and to extor- 
tionate rates and discrimination, which defeated competi- 
tion in the wheat trade ^ The spirit of the meeting showed 
that the Republicans had taken up the fight against rail- 
roads Governor Austin, who favored strong action, spoke 
in no mild terms of “ the extoitions and burdens imposed 
by the merciless, greedy monopolies and soulless corpora- 
tions In December a meeting was held at Rochester, 
which claimed the distinction of being the birthplace of the 
anti-monopoly movement, to protest specifically against the 
Winona and St Peter and generally against wheat rings 
and railroad monopolies ® Resolutions were adopted which 
requested the legislature to enact laws to secuie uniform 
freight rates, to abolish the system of wheat grading in use, 
to piohibit roads from owning elevators and to prevent 
railroad consolidation ^ A petition with the same requests, 
signed by 2,000 voters of Olmsted, Winona and Fillmore 
counties, was received by the legislature® The sentiment 
of the strongest section of the state was thus shown to be 
overwhelmingly in favor of regulatory action 

The legislature of 1871 was ready to act The beginning 
of ‘Granger legislation was made by the passing of two 
laws one to provide for a railioad commissioner to in- 
vestigate and to report to the legislature, and the other, 

An act to regulate the carrying of Fi eight and Passengers 

^ M%n^apoh 3 Daily Tribune, July 7, 1870, p i , AppPton’s Ann Cyc , 
1870, p 510 

2 Quoted from St Peter Tnhtme, Oct 26, 1870, p 2, by Saby, op at 
H Young of Rochester to I Donnelly, Nov 20, 1870, Donnelly 
Papers, Record and Union, July 10, 1874 p 3, Rochester Post^ Dec 3, 
1870, p 3 

^Ihid , Federal Union, Dec 3, iBytf, P i 

^Minn House Jouf , 1871, p 52 
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on the Railroads of the State " ^ This act, known as the 
Jones bill, classified freight and fixed maximum freight 
rates, the carload charge on wheat being 6 cents a ton a mile 
for 20 to 50 miles, 4 cents for from 50 to 100 miles, and 3^2 
cents for more than 100 miles Additional charges were 
allowed for less than carload shipments The act also de- 
clared all railroads in the state public highways To pre- 
vent discriminations against certain shippers, the act stated 
that the roads should receive all freight brought for trans- 
portation and should m no way discriminate between ware- 
houses “ Another act prohibited the mixing of better 
grades of gram in store with inferior grades without the 
owners’ consent ® These acts dealt with problems which 
were very significant to the wheat trade But their effective- 
ness was still to be determined 

The legislation of 1871 was practically disregarded by 
the railroads The only act which proved to be of any 
particular significance was the Jones bill for the regulation 
of freight charges If the importance of this law were 
measured by its immediate effects, it would merit little 
attention To the roads it was a very significant measure, 
for above any question of rates or existing difficulties was 
the fact that it meant public, legislative control of the roads, 
which generally claimed exemption from such control on 
the basis of their charters The companies, expecting that 
the law would be held unconstitutional, or that the legisla- 
ture would modify it, and not fearing the fines imposed, 
without exception refused to conform to the law Coercion 
was difficult, for private individuals hesitated to incur the 
expense of litigation and to arouse the opposition ^of the 
roads Furthermore, the only ones who had adequate in- 

^ Mmn Gm, Laws, 1871, chs 22 and 24. 

^ Minn Gen^ Laws, 1871, ch 24, s^cs. i, 4 and 8. 

* Ibid , ch. 26 
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formation for undertaking- action were often middlemen 
who weie favorites of the roads ^ But action was finally 
brought against the Winona and St Peter by J D Blake, 
a merchant of Rochester In this case, J D Blake v the 
Winona and St Peter Railroad Company, the law was de- 
clared unconstitutional by the lower court But it received 
a favorable decision in the state supreme court ^ On a 
writ of error the case was brought to the Supreme Court 
of the United States as one of the Granger Cases Chief 
Justice Waite gave as the opinion of the court that the 
road m question was as a common carrier bound to carry, 
when called upon for that purpose, and to charge only a 
reasonable compensation for the service ^ The significance 
of this decision lay in the recognition of legislative control 
of railroads, though it was understood that legislation could 
not controvert provisions m railroad charters which ex- 
empted roads from control Legally, the success of the act 
was thus established But before the determination of its 
constitutionality, the law was found ineffective and was 
finally repealed The old evils persisted and complaints were 
more numerous than ever 

The rate war of the Milwaukee and the Duluth road, to- 
gether with persistent disregard of the legislation of 1871, 
fanned the anti-railroad sentiment, which had been quiet m 
1872 ^ A common attitude among the farmers was ex- 

^ Report, Minn Rail Com , 1871, pp lO-ii , address of Gov Cusliman 
K Davis, Mmn Ex Docs, 1873, pt 1, p ii The Report, Minn Rati 
Com, 1873, pp^ 50-51, stated that discriminations between persons and 
places coittmued to be the rule 

2 jp Miftn , pp, 419'’427 

3 p4 [/ 3’ , pp 180-181 In this decision a provision in the state con- 
stitution and a railroad act which stated that reasonable rates should be 
charged were said to have no effect on the road in question 

supra, p 77, Report, Mmn Rati Com, 1871, pp Appleton's 

Ann Cyc , 1872, p 543 
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pressed m a letter fiom a member of an Olmsted County 
'Grange, who saw m the railroad the cause of the well 
known fact that the farmers of the northwest have all they 
can do to keep body and soul together and suggested the 
organization of Granges for relief ^ The political exprcs- 
sion of this sentiment, the Anti-Monopoly Party, was organ- 
ized m 1873 “ Though its candidates were endorsed by 
the Democrats and though it had strong support m the 
older sections of the state, the Anti-Monopoly Party was 
defeated m the election of 1873 ® But it probably forced 
the Republicans to nominate a known sympathizer with 
the Grangers for governor and to adopt the anti-monopoh/ 
movement as its own ^ 

The railroads, on the other hand, were having their diffi- 
culties The western roads were said to be unprofitable 
The railroad commissioner reported that only one road m 
the state, the river division of the Milwaukee, was remun- 
erative, and of the others two were in the hands of receivers, 
three defaulted in interest on their debt, two funded their 
interest and the rest assessed stockholders Light traffic 
in the western and northern parts of the state was recognized 
as a cause of the unremunerative condition of these roads — ^ 
a fact which aggravated the effect on them of the general 
depression of 1873 and 1874® The railroads charged that 
the opposition of the farmers had shaken public confidence 
in railroad investments and had caused the panic They 
were answered that fraud in railroad finance and wars be- 
tween the roads were the true causes ® 

^ Farmers^ Umon (March, 1873), vol vn, p 93 
"^Appleton's Ann Cyc. (1873), vol xiii, p 511, 

® Haynes, F, E , Third Party Movements (Iowa City, 1916), p 5S 
^ Saby, Rad Leg %n Mtnn , p 134 
^ Report, Minn Rad Com , 1874,^ p 6 
® Saby, op at , pp. 131-132 
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Neither the railroads nor their opponents were in a mood 
to proceed reasonably The former feaied interference by 
legislation, which they thought would inevitably be un- 
favorable to them Consideiing the temper and the in- 
experience of the people and the conditions under which the 
roads were operating, it must be admitted that they were lu 
a difficult position But they assumed an independent atti- 
tude which refused to recognize any obligation on their part 
toward the trade they served, and they were unwilling to 
give information which would help in the solution of the 
problems affecting themselves and the public Those who 
opposed the roads were, on the other hand, not without 
fault They had located to their satisfaction the cause of 
their difficulties, and that cause was one which lent itself 
more easily to emotional enthusiasm and to demagogism than 
to reason The farmers had the common failing of wanting 
a single explanation, the inequality and irregularity of rates 
and the uncompromising attitude of the roads provided the 
solution of the search for a cause. That allocation of the 
source of the trouble was largely justifiable, but, had the 
farmers been intelligently critical of the various agencies 
and forces influencing their condition and of the railroads' 
problems, they would have had a sounder basis on winch to 
work in improving the situation 

Saner counsels prevailed in the legislature of 1874 The 
experience and the ideas which had developed m the handling 
of the railroad problem since 1870 provided a more prom- 
ising basis for further legislation The law of 1871 was 
repealed ^ This law had failed because it was too arbitrary^ 
and inelastic and because no effective means of enforce- 
ment had been devised A new act was passed which aimed 
to overcome these difficulties 

The act of 1874 prohibited all unjust discriminations 

^Mmn Gen Laws, 1874, ch 26, sec. 25. 
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against persons and places Disci imination in rates was 
defined as charging the same or more for a shorter than a 
longer distance in the same direction, charging more for 
the same class or qiiantit}' at one place than at anothei for 
equal distances in the same diiectioii and charging more fiom 
one person than another for the same class, quantity or dis- 
tance m the same direction, whether made by lebate, draw- 
back or other means of evasion The terminal rate might 
be the same for shorter and longer distances, but it should 
not exceed a certain amount Discrimination in the furn- 
ishing of cars and in the receiving of freight was also for- 
bidden Side tracks should be gi anted to owners of ware- 
houses The act of 1871 which provided for a railroad 
commissioner was repealed, and provision was made for a 
board of railroad commissioners This board of three 
members was given the power to examine the books of rail- 
roads, to take testimony and to prosecute corporations or 
persons violating the laws They w^ere directed to provide 
a schedule of maximum rates for each road doing business 
in the state and to revise the charges when necessary The 
schedules made by the commission were to be considered 
prima facie evidence that the rates therein fixed were reason- 
able maximum charges Finally, provision was made for 
bringing suit against the companies, and stringent penalties 
were set f or the violation of the law ^ 

The same legislature enacted several other laws which 
were significant to the wheat trade The consolidation 
of competing lines was forbidden ® County treasurers were 
authorized to appoint a deputy sealer of weights and meas- 
ures alt each railroad station in their country ® An attempt 

^Minn Gen Laws, 1874 ch 26, secs i, 4, 5-10, 19 and 24 
1874, ch 29 

^Ibid, i874f ch 74, sec 4. An ^earlier act somewhat similar was 
repealed by section 2 
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was made m a warehouse act to abolish some of the evils 
which had stprung up m regard to warehouses and elevators 
A maximum charge of 2 cents a bushel was set for receiv- 
ing, elevating, handling and delivering gram in elevators 
of railroads, corporations, associations or persons engaged 
m the business of handling gram for others Gram in- 
spectors were forbidden to purchase or ship gram If 
any railroad company should refuse to adhere to these pro- 
visions, they should allow anyone to erect and maintain 
warehouses at such stations, adjoining the tracks or side- 
tracks, without paying the railroads or other persons in the 
warehouse business at the station for the privilege of doing 
business ^ This act was aimed, especially, at the warehouse 
monopoly on the St Paul and Pacific The ways m whicti 
this, like most Granger legislation, was contravented will 
be seen in Chapter VI of this study 

There were varying opinions concerning the railroad act 
of 1874, but its weaknesses became most apparent when the 
commissioners attacked the problem of schedule making 
They found the railroads m a very unremunerative condi- 
tion ^ And they could secure little information which would 
direct them in malang rates in keeping with, the require- 
ments of the law and the financial needs of the roads 
Opposition was met m the newer sections of the state, 
which feared that the law would result m the discouraging 
of investments for railroad extension Where the act dis- 
turbed the old competitive rates, opposition arose at once* 
An illugtratii>n is found in the case of Hastings, where the 
competitive rate on a bushel of wheat to Chicago had been 
9 cents and the charge according to the schedule based on 
the new law was 27 cents This was cited by the Anti- 


^Mmn Gen Laws, 1874, ch 31, sec^ i and 2 
* Saby, Rail Leg tn Minn , p i 53 
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Monopolist as an example of Republican leform/ The 
commissioners had a difficult task, for raising rates at com- 
peting points brought protests and lowering them at non- 
competing points to tiie level of the former would have cut 
ruinously the income of the railroads. Some objected to the 
schedules because the same rates were not made for all roads 
Minneapolis and St Paul, on the contrary, thought it unfair 
to chaige the same rate between these cities as elsewhere, 
because the traffic was heavier there than between any other 
two points in the state ‘ 

The roads complied substantially with the schedule pre- 
pared by the commissioners, they lived up to it so strictly 
as to make the law unpopular at competitive points ® Some 
roads also gave inferior services, which tended to create 
opposition to the law ^ 

By 1875 the legislation of the previous year was gener- 
ally thought to have failed, and Granger legislation was 
blamed for the general hard times m the state The country 
and city newspapers, alike, began to demand modification 
of the legislation But, according to Governor Davis, the 
statute had resulted in substantial elimination of discrimina- 
tion ® It seems likely that this attempt at legislation would 
have been effective had it been allowed to continue longer. 
But it came at a time of real hardship in some places and 
general depression everywhere, and it inevitably conflicted 
with interests, not only of railroads, but of shippers who 
were formerly beneficiaries of competition Many people 

^ Anil-Monopolist, Aug. 13, 1874, p 4 

^Record and Union, Aug. 14, 1874, p. 2, Report, Minn Icail Com,t 
1874, p 8 

^Report, Senate Select Committee on Inter-State Commerce, 49th 
Cong, I St Sess , Senate Report, no 46, pt 1, p. 109. 

* Saby, Rani Leg, in Minn , p ftS 

^ Annual message, Mmn Ex, Docs , 1875, p. 2. 
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who had clamored for ref 01m helped to kill the very meas- 
ures they had demanded 

In 1875 the act was repealed and another was passed to 
take its place This provided for a single railroad commis- 
sioner to investigate railroads and to report annually The 
law forbad roads to discriminate between persons and places 
in any way, stating that all drawbacks or concessions of 
rates should be open to all, alike No unreasonable charge 
should be made for transportation or storage The roads 
should also furnish cars when within their power to do 
so, and upon reasonable notice ’’ ^ The mildness of these 
clauses is striking when compared with the earlier ones 
No provision was made for enforcement, very little power 
was given the commissioner, and discrimination and other 
evils in transportation were again brought within the domain 
of private law, all prosecutions being required to proceed 
through civil action brought by the aggrieved party ^ 

“The Morse bilN’, said the Minneapolis Tribune, “vir- 
tually restores to the railroad companies the right to man- 
age and control their own property ® This law was char- 
acterized as a virtual surrender to the railroads, as a piece 
of stupidity and folly, as an acknowledgment by the legist 
lature that the attempt to fix rates had failed and as a “ sham, 
a mockery, a delusion and a snare ^ Thus the state had 
traversed the whole circle from non-regulation through 
varieties of regulation, and back to non-regulation The 
railroad commissioner, with no power but that of public 
opinion #and •some ineffective statements concerning dis- 
cnminatmn, remained. 

^Minn Gen Laws, 1875, ch 103, secs 1-9 
^ The act of 1874 had given the commissioners power to prosecute 
® Minneapolis Daily Tribune, March 3^ 1875, P ^ 

^ Anti-Mono pohst, March 18, 1875, p 4 
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It IS impossible to weigh the results o£ the legislation of 
1871 to 1875 As direct attempts at reform, the laws failed 
There is no proof of any lasting effects on rates which are 
directl}^ attributable to the movement What the effect may 
have been through the focusing of attention on the railway 
problem and through the widespread criticism which fol- 
lowed cannot be measuied The farmers and others de- 
rived from it a better understanding of the railroad situa- 
tion, the roads lealized, as never before, the force of an 
enraged public One very significant result was the fact 
that the courts had upheld legislation for the regulation of the 
railroads, thus breaking the contention of the latter that they 
were exempt from public control 

The above indicates the mam features of the Minnesota 
wheat market from 1868 to 1875 The outstanding char- 
acteristics of the period were the appearance of large mark- 
eting agencies, popularly designated as monopolies, and the 
development of a farmers’ movement, centering in the 
Grange, to curb the power of the middleman This move- 
ment, which attacked the railroad as the dominant factor w 
monopoly, succeeded in establishing the legal right of public 
control But most of the problems which it aimed to con- 
trol remained unsolved 

Marketing difficulties continued because they were not 
wholly subject to modification by law To some extent 
their appearance can be explained by the change in the re- 
lative power of the farmer and the middleman, legislation 
could help to restore the balance There wer^, on iht other 
hand, certain economic considerations which no amount of 
pressure from the state or from political or economic organ- 
izations of farmers could control The liberal land policy 
of the government had encouraged the extension of agricul- 
ture and* of railroads to a** point where the profits of both 
were uncertain The railroads of the Northwest were built 
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in advance of the trade which should support them The 
agriculture of the region was forced to rely on a middle- 
man system which was inefficient and which was very ex- 
tensive because of the distance to market To decrease 
maiketmg costs, it was necessary to develop a home market 
or to improve the marketing organization, as well as to con*^ 
trol the distribution of the gams thereby made through 
curbing the power of the middlemen 



CHAPTER V 


New Forces in the Market, 1876-1885 

The years immediately preceding and following 1880 
mark a transition point in Minnesotans wheat trade The 
center of wheat production shifted from the southeastern to 
the northwestern part of the state The mam outline of the 
railway system was completed. Two new primary markets, 
Minneapolis and Duluth, rose to prominence The new- 
process milling, which was developed in the state, made a 
change in the relative value of winter and spring wheat 
in favor of Minnesota, the great spring-wheat state Lastly, 
the line elevator system became the dominating agency in 
tlie local markets 

In those years the southeastern section of the state was 
losing its position of importance in the wheat trade Its 
wheat crops were failing both in quality and in yield in the 
late seventies, and the farmers began to raise a larger propor- 
tion of oats and corn ^ The market for dairy products and 

^The decline became especially perceptible about 1880 In 1878 the 
percentage of tilled area in the state devoted to wheat raising was 68 78 
{Report, Minn Com of StaUshcSj 1879, p 20 and 1894, p 8) The 
considerable decrease after that year was due to changes in the older 
section of the state The grasshopper raids of the middle seventies in 
the south central part discouraged wheat production {Report, Mmn Com 
of Statistics, 1875, p 23, 1876, p 108 and 1880, p 32) ^The wear 1878 
IS regarded, by those who lived at that time in the southeastern^part, as 
the turmng point of that section. They call it the chinch-bug year. Rust 
and blight were also destructive The reports of average yields as given 
in the Annml Reports of the Com of Statistics show a very low yield 
in 1878 The grade was also poor For the next few years the yield 
wafi low. Minneapolis millers and-'Country millers began to depend more 
and more on wheat from the northwestern section. 
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livestock had so definitely improved that the change was not 
a hardship for the farmers ^ The process of change was 
slow, but a definite beginning in diversification was made 
Supremacy both in the amount and quality of wheat raised 
was passing to the region bordering on the Red River ® The 
rich virgin soil of that section proved to produce excellent 
wheat in large yields, and the cultivated area of the north- 
western part of the state was extended considerably The 
shifting of the wheat area is illustrated by the location of 
leading counties in those years The eight counties raising 
more than a million bushels of wheat in 1875 were all in the 
section bounded by the Minnesota and the Mississippi rivers 
and the state of Iowa ^ Of thirteen counties producing 
over a million bushels in 1880, ten were in the southeast 
section, one, Stearns County, 'was northwest of Minneapolis 
in about the center of the state, and two, Ottertail and Polk, 
were in the Red River district ® Of the five leading coun- 
ties in 1885, one was Goodhue in the southeastern part, 
another was Stearns and the rest weie Polk, Norman and 
Ottertail, m the northwestern region ® 

In spite of decreased production in the southeastern part, 
there was a total increase in the amount of wheat raised in 

^ The failure of the wheat crop was a blessing in disguise It helped 
to break the unreasoning confidence in wheat, which had grown up, and 
made the farmer turn to the production of those crops for which a 
market was being developed The home market, with its diversity of 
demands, began to supplant the distant wheat market, and new develop- 
ments in refrigeration, packing and transportation made possible the 
marketing in the East of western dairy and meat products 
® For^he gr<5wing importance of oats, corn and livestock see the Reports 
of the ^om of StaUstics 

“ The no i hard spring which was raised there was the highest quality 
of spring Yields by counties are found in the reports, op cit 
* Report, Com of StaUsfics, 1876, p 56 
^ Ibid , 1881, m Mimi Ex. Docs , 1881, p 233 
® Minn Com of Statistics, 1886, p 18 
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the state The acreage grew from 1,764,000 in 1875 to 
3,043,000 m 1885 The average annual production of the 
five-year period from 1876 to 1880 was 30,086,110 bushels, 
and for the next five-j^ear period 35,669,540 “ 

The moving of the wheat area northwestward was accom- 
panied by the extension of railroads The period of inac- 
tivity m railroad construction following the panic of 1873 
ended with active resumption of building in 1877 During 
the year 1879 a number of lines reached the boundaries of 
the state The Southern Minnesota reached the Dakota 
line, the Hastings and Dakota was extended to Ortonville, 
only a few miles from Dakota , the St Paul and Sioux City 
reached the Dakota boundary near Iowa, the Minneapolis 
and St Louis was connected with a road extending into 
Iowa; and the St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba (St. 
Paul and Pacific) touched the Canadian and Dakota boun- 
daries at St Vincent The long trunk lines which had been 
progressing for years were thus all completed within the 
state by 11879 ® 

Other important changes in the railroad system of the 
state were also made by the building of connections and 
branches In 1884 the main line of the Northern Pacific 
was connected with Minneapolis by a line built from 
Brainerd Minneapolis secured another road to the West 
by a cut-off from the Hastings and Dakota. Almost all the 
roads were extended by the building of branch lines.’‘ 

Minneapolis secured additional rail connections with other 
primary markets. Its earlier dependence on the Milwaukee 
road for its trade with Chicago and Milwaukee fiisapjffeared. 

^Minn Com of Statishcs, p i8 

S. Dept Agnc , Bur Stat , Bui 57, p 30. 

^ Report, Mtnn Rail Com , 1879, pp 3, 49 and 122 
^ Report j Mtnnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners, 1886^ 
P 437 ^ 
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By consolidating and by filling in sections of road, a number 
of new routes to Chicago had been secured, of which the 
more important were the Burlington and Northern, the 
Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha and the Minne- 
apolis and St Louis together with the Rock Island Con- 
nections were also made with Duluth by way of the Northern 
Pacific, the Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha and 
the St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba ^ 

The extension of railroads is illustrated by the increase 
in the number of miles of road in the state The second 
boom period m Minnesota’s railroad building lasted from 
1877 to 1895 The mileage was increased from 2,198 5 
in 1877 to 3 j 099 32 in 1880, 4,22642 in 1885, 5,409 ii m 
1890 and 5,990 78 in 1895 ^ The importance to the wheat 
farmer of this extensive building is obvious As early as 
1881 the railroad commissioner stated that there was hardly 
a cultivated farm m the state from which the farmer could 
not drive to the railroad station and return in a day ® 

A noticeable change in the organization of roads came 
with the new activity of those years Many short lines 
were united into large systems Consolidation of roads 
was especially marked after the depression following the 
panic of 1873. ^7 there were six major systems* 

the Milwaukee, the Northwestern, the Omaha, the Manitoba, 
the Northern Pacific and the Minneapolis and St Louis ^ 
There was also a general improvement in the condition of 
the roads The development of safer and more efficient 
methods of organization and management was significant 
The cost of “operating was reduced The leveling of grades, 

^Report, Minn Rail and Wltonse Coins ^ 1885, in Minn Ex Docs , 
1885-86, vol n, pp 32-33 

■2 Report, Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission, 1905, p 143 
^Report, Minn Rail Com, 1881, mMmn Ex Docs , 1881, vol 1, p 15. 
^Ibid, p 4, Report, Minn Rail C^om , 1882, p 280 
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improvement of roads and building of stronger engines and 
larger cars resulted in greater economy in transportation ^ 
The volume of traffic was so largely increased as to improve 
the financial condition of the roads The amount of wheat 
earned by the Northern Pacific was 144,000 bushels in 1874 
and 5,777,000 m 1884 At the same time the wheat traffic 
of the Manitoba grew from 2,292,000 to 20,697,000 
bushels “ The railroad commissioner reported that during 
the year ending June 30, 1884, the freight traffic of the state 
increased 8 per cent while the amount of operating expenses 
relative to gross earnings decreased 5 75 per cent ® 

There was a significant decrease in rates The average 
for all roads in the state fell from 2 523 cents a ton a mile in 
1875 ^0 ^ 460 cents in 1885 ^ The rates on the northwestern 
roads were then, as earlier, higher than on roads in the 
southern part of the state This difference became, how- 
ever, continually less, as is seen from the following figures : 

Average Raie a Ton a Mile® 

In cents 


Year 

Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St Paul 
(Southeast) 

St Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba 
(Northwest) j 

Northern 

Pacific 

(North) 

187s • • 

2.10 

3-56 

3.54 

i88o . . 

* 76 

299 

2.59 

1885... . 

I 26 

1,52 

1.78 


^ Report, Minn Rml Com., 1882, p 30 aiid iSS/j, pp 12-15 and 17 
^Reports of individual companies in Report, Minn Rail Com,, 1874 
and Report, Mtnn Rail and W'house Corns , 1885 
® Report, Minn Rail Com , 1884, PP I 7 and 74. 

^Ibid , reports of companies, Reports, Minn Rail and Whouse Corns., 
1885, in Minn Ex Docs , 1885-86, vol 11, p 61 , Report, Minn Rati and 
W'house Com, 1890, p, 185 Those figures represent average rates as 
reported by the companies In this instance they are of value only as 
they mdicate trends 

® Report, Minn Rail and W'house Com , 1885 and 1890. 
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The fall m wheat rates was about proportional to the above, 
as IS indicated by a few cases On the St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Manitoba the charge a bushel of wheat in 1875, 1881 
and 1884 from Elk River to St Paul was 7 8, 48 and 42 
cents, from Willmar to St Paul, 13 2, 10 8 and 7 8 cents, 
from Breckeniidge to St Paul 17 i, 144 and 126 cents, 
respectively^ The fall m average rates was as regular as 
if consciously directed, although no force from the outside 
except that of public opinion was exerted against the roads. 

The rates from Minnesota to the eastern seaboard cities 
fell even more than those within the state The average 
charge a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis to Chicago by 
rail and on to New York by lake and rail fell from 29 4 cents 
in 1878 to 18 cents in 1885 By way of Lake Superior the 
corresponding charges were 276 and 168, and by all rail, 
30 3 to 192 cents “ The lowest rates were those from the 
lake ports to the East The competition between those ports 
and the seaboard was very close ^ Between Chicago and the 
East competition was keen, as is indicated by the rate wars 
of 1874, 1876, 1881 and 1884 ^ Had the freight charges 
from Chicago to New York been levied according to distance 
as provided for by the Granger legislation, the result might 
have been disastrous to the western farmer Had the rates 
for the long western haul been m proportion to the short- 
haul eastern rates, the West could not have competed m 
eastern markets unless some compensating change in costs 
or prices had appeared ® 

^ Report, M^nn Rat! and W'house Com, 1888, p 113, as repoi ted by 
the roads 

^Report, Minneapolis C C, 1884, p 33 and 1S85, p 153 
® During* SIX months of the year the rates were controlled by water 
rates and the rest of the years modified by water rates Report, Minne- 
apolis B T , 1876, p 45 and Report, Minneapolis C C , 1884, p 30 
^ Ripley, Railroads Rates and Regulation, pp 22-23 ^ 

® An article by M C Beebe of the Penna. Board of Agnc m 
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Though the fall in rates was considerable, it was not so 
great when expressed m terms of the price of wheat, for the 
price also fell, as is indicated by the following graph whic'i 
shows the number of bushels of wheat carried from Minne- 
sota to New York by a sum equivalent to the price of one 
bushel in the New York market 

Number of Bushels of Wheat Carried to New York^ 

By the Price of One 



The greatest change in wheat-transportation costs oc- 
curred m the decrease in steamer charges to Liverpool 
Rates from New York, which had reached a maximum of 

McCormick, Agriculture of Pennsylvania (Harrisburg, 1881), p 171, 
stated that in proportion to distance it cost the farmer of Bancastfr three 
times as much as it did the Wisconsin farmer to ship wheat to Ne^York. 

^ Calculated from the price of the grade most nearly corresponding 
to Minnesota No i spring in Repoi t, N Y Prod Exch , 1880, p 430 
and 1882, p 566, Com and Fiv Chronicle^ 1883-1885 Rates from 
Report, Mmmapohs B T , 1876, p 45 , Report, Minneapolis C C , 1884, 
p 33 and 1885; p 123 , Report, N Y^Prod Exch , 1890-91, p 72 
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21 12 cents in 1873, fell to 16 cents in 1876 and 776 m 
1882 ^ 

Irregularity was still the rule m freight charges Dis- 
crimination between places was not so evident as foimerly 
but was still the cause of much dissatisfaction with the 
roads ^ Agreements between roads at competitive points 
kept rates up at those places and thus equalized the charges 
for all points A rate war which advertised the existence 
of such an agreement occurred m 1882 The freight traffic 
between Minneapolis, St Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee had 
been pooled by four major lines The cause of the war was 
a misunderstanding between these roads ® A similar pool 
between the Northwestern and the Milwaukee had in 1877 
been extended to include Winona and La Crosse, and it was 
no secret that the two lines did not compete to any great 
extent ^ 

A cause of antagonism toward the roads in the first half 
of the eighties was the system of tiansit rates A milling- 
in-transit privilege which gave the shipper the advantage of 
through rates was granted as a concession to the growing 
milling industry m the state, particularly m Minneapolis, in 
order to retain the wheat for the long haul on the road on 
which the shipment originated This was practiced by the 
Northwestern, the Omaha, the Milwaukee and the Minne- 
apolis and St Louis When transit rates were first estab- 
lished, Chicago was considered the best wheat market for 

^ Internal Commerce of the U S , 1884, p 422 

^ Rofbort, Minn Rail Com , 1884, m Minn Ex Docs , 1883-84, vol n, 
p 5^, “Report of the Farmers’ Board of Trade”, 1883, m Minn 
Ex Docs , 1882, vol 1, 310, Preston Republican, June 26, 1879, P 3 
^ C , R I and P , M and St L , C , M and St P , and Burlington 
Report, Minn Rail Com, 1882, pp 22, 27, 40-47 The Duluth Tribune, 
Nov 23, 1882, p I, interpreted the rate war as a contest for the control ^ 
of the stock of the Omaha 
^Internal Commence of the U S , 1879, p 176 
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the Northwest But when Minneapolis and Duluth became 
good markets, the transit system, requiring a through rate 
to Chicago or the alternative, an excessive local rate to 
Minneapolis, became burdensome ^ Moreover, the system 
prevented the shipper from choosing the road on which he 
should ship eastward from Minneapolis If he disposed of 
his wheat in Minneapolis, the shipper could sell his unused 
transportation to Chicago But so much of this was usually 
offered that the price was low and the shipper sustained a 
distinct loss ^ 

For the wheat trade the most significant of all discrimina- 
tions was that between shippers, which was apparently as 
widely practiced as ever Rebating was common — so com- 
mon that the reports of the Minneapolis Board of Trade 
and the Chamber of Commerce admitted it to be a regular 
practice ^ The larger, more regular shippers could bar- 
gain with the railroads The roads, naturally, saw advan- 
tages in the regularity and dependability of large shippers. 
Rebating was, however, very undesirable, as it gave certain 
shippers advantages which would increase their power 
relatively to that of their competitors 

The change which more than any other affected Minne- 
sota’s wheat trade in the late seventies and the eighties was 
the rise to a position of importance of the local primary 
markets, Minneapolis and Duluth. The influence of 
Chicago and Milwaukee remained predominant on the rail- 
roads m the southeastern part of the state But in the new* 

^ Report^ Mtnn Rml and W'honse Com , 1885, in Minn Ex HOocs,, 
1885-86, vol 11, pp 32 and 34 ^ 

“McPherson, Railway Freight Rates, pp 199-200, Report, Minneapolis 
C C, 1884 

^Report, Minneapolis B T , 1876, p 45, Report, Minneapolis C, C, 
1884, p. 33 The writer interviewed men, who were “on the inside” 
of the large slipper business at thaftime, who have admitted that the 
practice was prevalent 
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wheat regions of the newer Northwest, Minneapolis and 
Duluth v^ere the strongest The phenomenal rise of Duluth 
as a wheat market began at that time The amount of 
wheat received increased from an annual average of 1,693,- 
503 bushels from 1876 to 1880 to an average of 9,159,162 
from 1881 to 1885 ^ Practically all the wheat received 
was sold on the Board of Trade and was shipped by the 
lakes It was stored through the winter in the elevators of 
the Union Improvement and Elevator Company, the Lake 
f^uperior Elevator Company and the St Paul and Duluth 
Railroad “ The grain was inspected, graded and weighed 
according to rules of the Duluth Board of Trade The im- 
portance of Llmneapohs was largely due to the development 
of its flour milling, which is indicated by this table 


Flour Production in Minneapolis® 
hi hair eh 


i860 


1 

30,000 i 

1875 

843,000 

1865 

. 

98,000 ! 

1880 

2,051,840 

1870 

,.l 

193,000 

1885 

5,221,243 


By 1880 Minneapolis was the largest milling center in the 
United States ^ 

A Yantty of factors contributed to the making of Minne- 
apolis milling A fundamental one was the development of 
a large spring-wheat area to the west and northwest of the 
city. Very important was the Falls of St Anthony, which 
provided power The work of keen, energetic and far- 
sightai men, like George Christian, Thomas Lonng, the 
Pillsburys, Washburns and Crosbys, was a vital element. 

^ Report of the Duluth Bomd of Trade, 1885, p 14 

^Ibid, pp 30, 35-36 

® Report, Minneapolis B, T and C C , 1882, p 41 , Repop, Minneapolis 
C Cy 1890, p 142 • 

^Internal Commerce of the U, S,, 1884, app, p 116. 
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The accumulation of capital by means of trade and lumber- 
ing, and the concentration of railroads at that point were 
significant These factors would undoubtedly have made 
Minneapolis a strong milling center, but the use of new 
milling methods, in which Minnesota and Minneapolis were 
pioneers, gave a decided impetus to that development/ 

The new process of milling was very significant, not 
only on account of its importance to Minneapolis but also 
because of the effect it had on the relative value of spring 
and winter wheat Almost the entire crop of Minnesota was 
at that time spring sown^ Winter wheat was universally 
considered superior to spring for milling purposes, and the 
price of the former was always above the price of the latter 
The difference in the value of spring and winter wheat 
was due to the difference in the kinds of wheat and in the 
milling methods used Spring wheat has a brittle bran 
which IS easily broken The bran of winter wheat, on the 
contrary, is tough and resists grinding The skin of the 
former, owing to the ease with which it is pulverized, was 
separated with difficulty by the old milling methods As a 
result, spring-wheat flour was darker and gathered moisture 
more readily than that made of winter wheat; its bread- 
making and keeping qualities were, therefore, lower ® Con- 
sequently, its price was less than the price of winter-wheat 
flour ^ 

^ Cf Kuhlman, C B , The Development of Flour Milling in the United 
States, with Special Reference to the Industry at Minneapolis, ms PhD. 
Thesis, 1924, Library, Minnesota University, passim 
^ In the timber sections and oak openings of the southeastern part of 
the state, winter wheat was raised success tally at the time, butliot on 
the open prairies 

® An article in the Report of the Minnesota Bweau of Labor Statistics, 
1891-92, on new process milling and its effects is very useful For the 
history of mifiUng see W C Edg^, The Story of a Grain of Wheat 
(New York, 1903), passim 

* In the years 1871-73 Minnesota sprmg sold for 6 to 23 cents less per 
bushel than red and amber winter wheat, according to prices m the 
Buffalo Daily Courier. 
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In the sixties Minnesota millers were trying to overcome 
the difficulties m making spring-wheat flour By 1870 
Archibald of Dundas and Mowbray of Stockton had at- 
tracted wide attention because of the fine quality of flour 
they weie making — a flour w^hich was selling higher than 
waiiter-wheat flour ^ Archibald’s “Extra”, quoted as 
$13 50 a barrel on the New York market, May 24, 1872, 
■was the first real new-process flour to be put on the market 
anywhere ^ Every effort was made by the millers of Minne- 
apolis to discover the method used by Archibald and Mow- 
bray, but their mills were closed to strangers George C. 
Christian, an agent of an eastern flour firm by cultivating 
Archibald’s friendship finally learned the secret, which was 
to grind slowly and loosely, keeping the stones smooth, and 
to purify and regrmd The value of this method lay in the 
slow and loose grinding, which did not pulverize the bran 
but broke it into larger particles so that it could be separated 
from the rest ^ 

George Christian thereupon went to Minneapolis and 
started milling in the bankrupt Washburn B milM He 
secured the assistance of Edmund La Croix, who had re- 
ceived a scientific education in France and had had milling 
experience at Faribault, Minnesota At this place La Croix 
and his brother had built a purifier to separate the bran 
from the flour between grindings Such a purifier was built 
m Christian’s mill and was later improved by the addition 
of moving brushes for the under side of the bolting cloth to 

m 

^ Nortfiwestern MFler, Feb 16, 1877, p i, Sept 7, 1883, p 222, Oct s, 
1883, p*3i9 And Rogers, ‘‘Hist of Flour Manuf in Minn/’ M%%n 
Hist Soc Coll, vol X, pt 1, pp 39-42 

^ No^ fhwestern Miller, Sept 7, 1883, p 222 
’'Ibid , Feb 16, 1877, p i 
^ I btd ; Report, Minneapolis B T , 1876, p 39 
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prevent clogging, a difficulty which Archibald had tried to 
overcome ^ 

In the seventies the new-process milling, as it was called, 
came into extensive use m Minneapolis Another step in 
milling development was taken in the introduction of rollers 
In 187s Archibald bought one of two sets of porcelain rolls 
imported from Europe — the first to be brought to America.^ 
By 1879 the roller system had come into use m Minneapolis, 
and two years later the merchant mills had all changed to 
rollers ® The new-process milling made it possible to make 
flour of spring wheat equal m color to the best winter wheat 
and superior m strength because of its high gluten content ^ 
The change in nulling methods had a very definite and 
immediate effect on the lelative value of the different spring- 
wheat flours and of winter and spring In 1876 patent 
spring (the new-process flour) was regularly quoted $2 a 
barrel above choice to fancy spring on the Chicago market ^ 
But the patent process had even a more noticeable effect on 
the relative price of winter- and spring-wheat flour. From 
i860 to 1870 the best winter- wheat flour sold much higher 
at Buffalo than the corresponding grades of spring, the ex- 
cess at times rising to $6 75 a barrel After 1875 '' Minne- 
sota Patent'' sold for as much as $225 a barrel above 
winter ® In Chicago the price of patent spring was from 
25 to 50 cents above medium to choice white winter in 1876 

^Rogers, op cit , p 45, N ot thzvestern Miller, Aug 10, 1883, p 136 
Archibald had used a silk bolting cloth, but two men were required to 
keep it from clogging (ibid, Feb 16, 1877, p i) AlbO, Edp^r, The 
Story of a Gram of Wheat, p 158 
® Northwestern Miller, Sept 7, 1883, p 222 
® Kuhlman, op cit, 

^ Report, Minneapolis B T , 1876, p 39 
® Repoi t, Cincago B T , 1876, p 79 
® Prices from Buffalo Daily Courier. 
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Two years later, according to the Report of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, “ Choice Minnesota Patent flour . com- 
manded an unusually large premium over other fine quali- 
ties '' ^ Subsequent reports for the eighties show that the 
lead was maintained by patent spring 

The effect on Minneapolis millers of this price situation 
was striking Until the middle eighties they had a virtual 
monopoly of the new process and their profits were high 
Those monopoly profits began to disappear when other 
millers learned to make as good flour, but by that time the 
basis of Minneapolis milling fortunes had been laid and the 
position of Minneapolis as a milling center had been estab- 
lished ^ 

The price of spring wheat did not rise so fast as that of 
spring- wheat flour On the Chicago niaiket no 2 red 
winter maintained a strong lead above no 2 spring imtil 
1880, in that year spring gamed perceptibly, but winter re- 
tained the lead until the end of the eighties, when the price 
of the two was generally about equal ^ On the New York 
market no 2 Milwaukee and Chicago spring was quoted 
lower than no 2 red winter in 1880, but by 1889 the 
average of both the spring grades was slightly above that of 
red winter These quotations indicate that the price of or- 
dinary spring wheat was slowly affected by the changes m 
milling ^ 

Hard spring wheat reached earlier a favorable position 
^ Report, Chicago B T , 1876, p 79 

^ Repo^, Minn Bmean of Labor Statistics, 1891-92, p 186 
® Thos« were the only grades for which comparable figures were obtain- 
able Prices from tlie Report, Chicago B T, 1869, p 55, 1875, p 79, 
1876, p 81, 1877, P 95, 1878, p 85, 1879, p 95, 1880, p 79, 1881, p 75 ; 
1882, p 71, 1883, p 103, 1884, p 91, 1885, p 113, 1886, pp 148-171, 1888, 
p 137 , 1889, p 95 , 1890, p 7 , 1894, P 8 Also, Minn Bnrehu of Labor 
Statistics, op cit • 

^Report, N Y Prod Exch , 1879-80, pp 417-422 and 1889-90, pp 47-59 
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relative to winter wheat, a fact of impoitance to the north- 
western part of Minnesota, which laised most of the haid 
spring produced in the country A comparison of prices 
of Minnesota hard spiing and of corresponding grades oi 
winter in the Buffalo market show's that from the first ap- 
pearance of the former in that market in 1871 until 1874 the 
winter wdieat w'as considerably higher m price In 1875 
the spring wheat showed definite gams, and from 1876 to 
1890 spring prices were, with few exceptions, considerably 
above winter-wheat prices ^ 

As knowledge of the new process spread, the value of 
spring wheat rose generally and placed the regions where 
it was produced m a favorable position compared with that 
v/hich they had formerly occupied But the most immediate 
value to the Mimiesota farmers of improvements in milling 
lay m the growth of Minneapolis as a strong bidder for 
wheat 

The leadership which expressed itself so effectively in the 
development of Minneapolis milling also built up a market 
for its flour In the early sixties, said J J Hill, a shipment 
of flour from Minneapolis was marked ‘‘ Muskingum Mills, 
Troy, Ohio — The Genuine for Minnesota flour was not 
known outside of the state ^ By 1870 flour commission 
houses were sending agents to buy Minnesota flour, but they 
were interested chiefly in the country mills of the south- 
eastern section ® But m the middle seventies Minneapolis 
flour agents invaded eastern markets and W H Dunwoody, 
agent of the Millers’ Association, went to England with 
a miller, sold flour to bakers in London, Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and established a demand for Minneapolis flour 

^ Pnces from Buffalo Daily Courier to 1890 

® Hill, “ lixst of Agnc m Minn in Minn Hist Soc ColL, vol vhi, 
P 

® George C Christian represented a Boston firm. 
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in spite of the opposition of English millers In 1878 
the first direct exports were made from Minneapolis, total- 
ing 109,183 barrels of flour In 1879 Germany, Belgium 
and Holland became customers of this flour city By 1884 
one fifth of the total flom exports of the United States were 
shipped from Minneapolis While a great deal was sold 
abroad, the better grade of flour was taken by an increasing 
domestic demand which was especially strong in the South 
and Southwest Thus an effective demand for the Minne- 
apolis product was built up in a short time ^ 

Out of the phenomenal development of Minneapolis grew 
an organization for buying wheat which became a veiy 
Significant factor m its trade The Minneapolis Millers^ 
Association, formally reorganized in 1876, was for a num- 
ber of years the main agency supplying the mills with wheat - 
There vras no gram exchange at Minneapolis The associa- 
tion took the place of one, with this difference, that it was 
completely controlled by the mills vrhich were members of 
the oiganization The association m?intained offices m 
Minneapolis where wheat was brought by sample, lules were 
established for grading and prices were deiei mined ^ The 
association had a general manager, a position held for sev- 
eral years by W H. Dunwoody 

To secure a regular supply of wheat, the association sent 

^Repoyi, Minneapolis B T, 1880, p 58, Report, Minneapolis C C and 
B T , 1882, p 41 , Report, Minneapolis C C , 1884, p 83 

- Cf supra, p 91, an interview with C A Piilsbtiry lepDrlcd in 
St Paul Pioyieej Press, Nov. 27, 1886, p 6, Northwestcni Miller, Dec 
8, 187^? p 2 

® Report, Minneapolis B T , 1877, charter and by-laws, art xiii, secs, 
i, 11, 111, VI, X and xii , St Paul Pioneer Press, May 4, 1875, p 3 The 
large number of null members of the boaid probably prevented the 
establishment of an exchange 

€ 

^Report, Minneapolis B T , 1879, p 36, Moore and ‘jcCenner of the 
Bank of Morris to I Donnelly, Aug 16, 1880, Donnelly Papeis 
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agents out into countiy maikets to buy and they contracted 
with elevators for wheat To quote C A Pillsbmy 

The reason for the foimation of the old millers’ association 
was the fact that owing to the rapid development of the milling 
interests in Minneapolis and other sections of the state 
the mills were built faster than there was wheat naturally tribu- 
tary to Minneapolis to supply them, and the millers’ association 
was organized for the purpose of bringing wheat to Minneapolis 
that was not naturally tributary to this point ^ 

The advantage of one large organization over many small 
buyers, under such conditions, is obvious, for it eliminated 
competition between the mills and it decreased expenses of 
buying Country buying also regulated to some extent the 
amount bought, so that it conformed with the credit facilities 
of the mills and the opportunities for storing wheat in 
Minneapolis ^ The wheat bought was distnbuted to* the 
mills according to their milling capacity. 

The association continued buying wheat at Minneapolis 
and at country points until 1886 Since it had by that time 
been largely displaced by the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce and since the wheat situation which had called it forth 
had changed, the association gave way to the Millers’ Union, 
which was to buy wheat on the exchange, only. The Union 
was merely an experiment, and it expired by limitation in 
December, 1886, for it was not found particularly useful® 

'^St Paul Pioneer Press, Nov 27, 1886, p 6 In the fall of 1876 and 
the winter of 1877 there was such a shortage of wheat m Minneapolis 
that It was forced to buy in Milwaukee Even then most of tile mills 
had to be shut down according to the AnU-Monopokst, Dec 28, 1876, p i 
and the Norfhwesiei'n Miller, Jan 26, 1877, p 2 and Feb 23, 1877, P 6. 
That year was, however, a poor crop year 

® Report, Minneapolis B T , 1880, p. 39 

^St Paul Pioneer Press, Nov 26, 1886, p 6 (statement by C M. 
Loring) ; Minneapolis Tribune, Aug" 2, iSS^ p. 5 
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A second phase m the development of Minneapolis as a 
wheat center came with the orgamzation of an open market 
and the beginning of the sale of wheat for shipping In the 
seventies the demand for wheat had outrun the supply, but 
by 1881 this was changing ^ At the same time the corntry 
millers of southern Minnesota and of Iowa and Wisconsin 
were forced to buy wheat farther north because of the 
diminishing local supply and in order to maintain the grade 
of their flour by obtaining the hard northern wheat for mix- 
ing The few commission dealers m Minneapolis were in 
a bad situation, for storage was controlled by the millers 
and there was no organization through which they could sell 
consignments of country shippers or fill outside orders 
Buyers went out to country stations to secure gram, but 
there, too, they met the competition of the Millers’ Associa- 
tion, which controlled most of the storage at country points 
A central exchange was necessary for producers, buyers and 
commission men, but it was not desirable for the millers ^ 

In 1881 a few Minneapolis business men, including several 
commission firms, organized the chamber of commerce, with 
the strong opposition of the millers, who feared competition, 
A charter was secured immediately from the state An ex- 
change room, open for trading one hour a day, was provided, 
and rules were adopted for grading, weighing and inspec- 
tion, though most of the early sales were by sample ^ An 
open market was thus secured in Minneapolis ^ Because 

^ Report^ Minneapolis C C , 1883, p 27 

^ Report, Mmneapolis B T and C C, 1882, pp 4-5, Report, Minne- 
apolis C C, 1883, pp 27-28, Federal Trade Commission, Gram Trade, 
vol iCp 141, quoting Col G D Rogers, first secretary of tlie Minne- 
apolis C C 

^ Ibid , Minneapolis Tnbime, Aug 4, 1882, p 7, Report, Mmneapolis 
B T and C C , 1882, p 3 

^ Report, Minneapolis C C , 1883, 41 29 and 1884, p 51 According to 
the Minneapolis Tribune^ Aug 4, 1882, p 7, the Millers^ Association tried 
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of the opposition of the Miileis’ Association it was dif- 
ficult at first to secure consignments to be sold on the 
exchange But gradually the millers withdrew from the 
association, began buying on the exchange and became mem- 
bers of the chamber of commerce^ By 1886 the interests 
of Minneapolis were solidly behind the chamber of commerce 
— not the least the interests of the millers 

The influence of the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
at the time is suggested by its membership As early as 
1884 there were, in addition to local millers, commission men 
and elevator owners, two outside commission men, one from 
Milwaukee and one from Philadelphia, three country millers, 
Ames, Archibald and one from Wisconsin, and seven small- 
town gram men, among whom were Van Dusen of Rochester 
and Brooks of Minneiska, who became very important fig- 
ures in the wheat trade of Minneapolis ^ 

With the organization of its gram exchange Minneapolis 
became a shipping market In the earlier years of the ex- 
change, shipments, which were small, were mainly to country 

to control inspection at Minneapolis The general manager of the as- 
sociation said, on the other hand, that the wheat inspector appointed 
by the chamber “ certainly is not favorable to us,’’ as quoted by the 
Northwestefu Miller, Dec 15, 1882, p 468 A member of the chamber 
of commerce expressed the attitude of that organization by saying 
that It was organized in order to have “somewhere m the city a gram 
handling organization not run exclusively m bear interests The Millers’ 
Association, whether justly or unjustly, has been regarded all througii 
the northwest as controlling the price of wheat against the interest of 
the producer, and as far as Minneapolis is concerned has been regarded 
as a monopoly in the market an open market has all along met the 
covert hostility of the Millers’ Association, but it has been hailed with 
delight by consumers and shippers in country markets, and has jJht the 
city itself on a better footmg and m better order as a gram market” 
{Minneapohs Tnbtme, Aug 4, 1882, p 7 ) 

^Report, Minneapolis C C, 1S83, pp Zi-32 By 1884 the millers held 
important ofHc^-s in the c c , C A Pillsbury being president* 

® tbid , 1884, pp 7-23 
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millers neaiby and to cleaning and mixing firms m Mil- 
waukee and Cliicago^ The trade was gradually extended, 
but no direct export sales were made before 1886 ^ 

The importance of Minneapolis as a wheat market in- 
creased greatly with the growth of its mills and its shipping 
trade The wheat receipts increased fiom 5,251,095 bushels 
m 1876 to 32,900,560 in 18S5 In the latter year its receipts 
were higher than Chicago's, moie than twice those of Duluth 
and considerably above three times Milwaukee's ^ Some- 
what earlier Minneapolis had become the leading spring- 
wheat market ^ 

A home " market had thus been secured for Minnesota's 
wheat This was of importance to the gram trade of the 
state, for it brought more bidders for the wheat, it developed 
new forces m transportation and its grading could more 
closely approximate the exact quality of Minnesota's wheat 
But m Duluth and Minneapolis, storage, inspection, weigh- 
ing — all phases of the gram trade — were m the control of the 
gram men^ 

Such were the changes and developments m wheat produc- 
tion and m marketing agencies outside of the local markets 
in those years The extension of production and of rail- 
roads widened the scope of the wheat trade The con- 
tinued fall in transportation rates, especially in the north- 

^ Report, Minneapolis B T, 1879, p 41, Report, Mtnneapohs C C, 

1884, p 5, and 1900, p 82 

Ibid , 1884, p 85 , 1886, p 43 , 1889, p 50 And Minneapolis Tribune, 
Jan 12, 1887, S* 6 

^ Re^rf, Minneapolis B T, 1879, p 40, Report, Minneapolis C C, 

1891, fs, Report, Chicago B, T , 1901, p 20, Report, Milwaukee C C , 

1892, p 32 ; Report, Duluth B T , 1885, p 14 

* Report, Minneapolis B T , 1882, p 29 

^ Cf supra, pp 127, 133, 135, also, Minneapolis Tribute, Jan, 1883, 
p 9, Report, Mtnneapohs B T , 18^, p 39, Report, Minneapolis C. C , 

1885, P 97 
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west section, neutralized, m part, the disadvantages arising 
from the longer road to market The rise of Minneapolis 
and Duluth to importance in the wheat trade changed the 
situation m regard to primary markets The development 
of milling in Minneapolis and of the shipping trade in both 
markets increased the local capital and entrepreneurship for 
carrying on the grain trade And the new milling process 
changed the relative value of Minnesotans wheat as compared 
with other kinds of wheat The effect of all these develop- 
ments on the local trade will be seen in the study of the coun- 
try markets 



CHAPTER VI 

The Growth of the 1876-1885 

The most outstanding feature m the development of 
Minnesota's wheat market at country points was the growth 
of lines of elevators A line " is a group of country 
elevators, sometimes having storage at primary points, 
which is under one central management The buyers at the 
individual elevators receive definite instructions from the 
central office, where all matters of policy, price, grading, 
weighing, charges for storage and handling, shipping and 
selling in the primary markets are determined The local 
buyers are merely agents of the line and as such are obliged 
to follow instructions This became the characteristic type 
of elevator m the country wheat trade in those years 

From the very first the railroads in the state had con- 
sidered it their business to provide storage, but toward the 
middle of the seventies a change occurred m this respect 
The Granger movement had severely criticized the partici- 
pation of railroads in the gram trade, and the courts had 
upheld the attack The railroads had, moreover, suffered 
financially as a result of the panic of 1873 and were forced 
to retrench Meanwhile the capital and the entrepreneur- 
ship ligcessary for carrying on the wheat trade had developed 
locally The control, therefore, of this trade passed from 
the railroads to local middlemen, the stronger of whom be- 
came line operators 

There were three types of lines in Minnesota at this time : 
the line engaged exclusively in public storage, the mill line 
and the merchant line 
341] 
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In the southeastern section of the state, country millers 
owned many elevators L C Porter, the Winona Mill 
Company, the Plubbard, the Empire, the Eagle and other 
mills operated a number of elevators each on the Winona 
and St, Peter ^ Ames and Archibald, millers of Northfield 
and Dundas, were the principal niill-elevator owners and 
wheat buyers on the Iowa and Minnesota division of the 
Milwaukee Other roads of this section had few mill ele- 
vators, though there were some on the Southern Minnesota, 
on the Hastings and Dakota and on the river division of the 
Milwaukee. 

There were also by 1882 seAxral important lines other than 
mill lines in the southeast section Two La Crosse groups, 
Hodges and Hyde and the Cargills, bought on the Southern 
Minnesota, where they owned 525,000 of a total of 920,500 
bushels storage capacity on the road These two companies 
were sometimes located at the same stations but moie often 
at alternate ones Hyde and Cargill had been buying to- 
gether earlier,^ but even after they had formed different com- 
panies it appeared to the farmers that they did not seriously 
compete Farmers along the Southern Minnesota felt that 
not only did these lines not compete but they also tended to 
prevent competition on the part of other buyers As was the 
general practice at the time, several buyers or agents jumped 
on the farmers' wagons to bid for the grain, but their at- 
tempts to keep up the appearance of competition were often 
so ill concealed as to make the farmers suspicious It was 
undeniable that the trade centered more or less everywhere 
about the large buyers, and the small buyers sold them pur- 

<r 

^This and similar information to page 145 was obtained from the 
statements of elevators, their capacity, owners and operators on all the 
roads of the states as given in the Report of the Rmlroad Commissioner , 
1882 and in subsequent reports. 

2 In 1875 they bought 300,000 of 700,000 bushels of wheat marketed 
at Rushford, according to the Preston Republican^ Dec 9, 1875, p. 2 
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chases directly to the large elevators The strength of these 
patricular laige buyers on the Southern Minnesota is mdi- 
caied by a sale which they made m 1878 of 80,000 bushels 
of no I wheat to a Liverpool buyer, which was said to be 
'' one of the heaviest wheat sales ever made in the North- 
west and which was probably the first important sale for 
direct export from Minnesota 

The largest line operator m the southern part of the 
state was George W Van Dusen of Rochester, who bought 
several elevators of the Winona and St Peter m 1873 
established the first merchant line in the state ^ Van Dusen 
owned over one sixth of the elevator capacity on this road in 
1882 and considerably more by 1885 He was the only 
large line operator on the Winona and St Peter, and he 
seemed to control buying at several stations On the Omaha 
road in the southwestern part of the state Van Dusen had 
two thirds of the elevator capacity in 1882 and even more in 
1885 Since the Omaha had by that time become a Chicago 
line and as such gave less favorable rates to Minneapolis than 
to Chicago, some of Van Dusen’s wheat on that line was sold 
on the latter market But his owning one of the largest 
elevators m Minneapolis indicated that he also sold much 
gram there ^ 

The situation on one road was exceptional On the river 
division of the Milwaukee, where the river and the road 
competed, with consequent competition in the gram trade, 


^ Preston Republican^ Jmie 22, 1878, p 3 English millers had for 
som^^me been buying Minnesota wheat, which was the best they could 
get f^r mixing with other wheat For that reason they were willing 
to pay a heavy premium for it The larger markets received liberal 
orders from England for this wheat, according to the AnU-Monopohst, 
Jan II, 1877, p I, quoting the Annual Report of the Chicago Board 
of Trade ^ 

2 Supra, pp 86-87 , Report, Spec Rail Inv Com,, 1871, p 234 
® Mtnneapohs Tribune, Jan i, 1883, p 9 
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there were no important lines The entire absence of com- 
plaints at those stations furnishes one of the strongest argu- 
ments from conditions in Minnesota for free competition as 
a regulator in the gram trade ^ 

Until well into the eighties the country buyers of the 
southern part of the state looked mainly toward Chicago 
and Milwaukee for selling their gram Very little of the 
wheat of the southeastern part was sold m Minneapolis The 
millers claimed that they could not use the inferior wheat of 
that section It is more probable that the rate situation on 
the roads to Milwaukee and Chicago, the east and west roads 
south of Minneapolis, was the determining factor ^ But 
with the development of shipping sales on the exchange at 
Minneapolis, the trading operations of the southern Minne- 
sota wheat men went to that city ^ 

In no part of the stale did line elevators become so power- 
ful as in the northwestern section The Northern Pacific, 
a Duluth road, had two strong lines, the elevators of Barnes 
and McGill of Fargo and of A J Sawyer of Jamestown and 
Duluth On the Little Falls branch of this road the latter 
owned practically all the elevators, a case which was paral- 
leled at the time on only one other road, a branch line of the 
Mihvaukee m the southeastern corner of the state A J 

'^Report, Minn Rail Com, 1883, in Minn Ex Docs, 1883, vol 1, 
p 178, Report J Minn Rail and W'hottse Com, 1885, m Mmn Ex Docs, 
1885-86, vol 11, p 37 

^ Chicago and Milwaukee were alread}- beginning to fear the competition 
of Minneapolis and Duluth Their loads not touching Minneapolis 
gave lower rates to those who shipped eastward Cf Report, tlnine- 
apolts B T , 1878, p 48 and 1879, p 36 

® The southeastern gram men who were members of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce m 1884 were several river- town dealers and G W. 
Van Dusen of Rochester, who operated on the Omaha road This sug- 
gests that the fact that many dealers from distinctly Chicago-Milwaukee 
roads were not members of the M C C had something to do with the 
rate situation 
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Sawyer became one of the strongest figures m the Duluth 
and Minneapolis wheat trade Besides these two, there were 
no importani lines on the Northern Pacific before 1885 
The greater part of the wheat on the Northern Pacific went 
at first to Duluth, but Mimieapolis milleis made a strong 
effort to secure wheat from this road Some did come to 
Minneapolis on the cars of the Manitoba carrying freight to 
the Red River country, which would otherwise have come 
back empty ^ But in 1882 a group of milleis bought Barnes’ 
share in the Barnes and McGill and reorganized it as the 
Northern Pacific Elevator Company, a Minneapolis line " 

The St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba was more than 
any other large railroad in the state controlled by lines The 
first on this road was the Delano, Davidson and Kyle on the 
Breckenndge division This was a public stoiage line winch 
did not buy and sell wheat — ^the last of its kind in the state 
But in 1882 it was bought by Pillsbury and a number of 
millers, for the reason, it was said, that it did not grade to 
suit the millers The earnest line on the Ivlooihead and 
Fergus Falls branch of the Manitoba was the Pillsbury and^ 
Hurlbut, a mill line which was developed in the late seventies 
This soon became the most powerful line in the stphe ^ 
Through those lines, which included 50 per cent of the 
storage capacity on the Manitoba in 1882, the millers, ac- 
cording to the Minneapolis Tribune, gained ‘‘practical con- 
trol of the wheat grown m the Northwest, as their elevators 
extend up the main line of the Manitoba road, and Messrs 
Pillsbury and Hurlbut own a system of elevators which ex- 
tend'^ong the Fergus Falls division, and its branches ex- 

^ Minneapohs Tribune, Jan 13, 1882, p 7 
^ Ibid y July 7 , 1882, p 7 This became a Waslibuin- Crosby line 
3 Ibid , Jan 12 and 13, 1882, p 7 , supra, pp 89-90, Fedeiai Trade Com , 
Gram Trade, vol 1, pp 77-78 This jvas a Pillsbury- Washburn line 
* Federal Trade Com, Gram Trade, vol 1, p 78 
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tending through Minnesota to the Manitoba boundaries ’’d 
This was not expected to hurt the farmer, however, said 
the Tribune, since there were opposition elevators all along 
the ime Such statements, often made by Minneapolis im 
terests, were not particularly leassurmg to the farmers, for 
to them control meant control 

There was one rather unusual large line on the same road 
The Northwestern Elevator Company was organized in the 
late seventies by a group of thirty independent elevators 
opposing the domination of the Delano, Davidson and Kyle 
They built a million-bushel elevator at St Paul, a location 
which indicated anything but friendship with Minneapolis 
interests ^ Leading members of the Northwestern testified 
against the Millers’ Association in a wheat investigation con- 
ducted by the Farmers’ Board of Trade in 1882 They com- 
plained of the millers’ control of storage sites and of inspec- 
tion in Minneapolis ® In 1883, however, this company 
owned 600,000 and m 1885 1,000,000 bushels of storage 
which was listed as Minneapolis storage by the chamber of 
commerce, and by 1885 officers of the Northwestern were 
as strongly supporting the millers as they had formerly at- 
tacked them ^ 

In addition to these lines there were smaller lines and a 
number of independents and some track buyers in the north- 
western section ^ Millers of the southeast had a number of 
elevators there m order to get the prized hard wheat for 

M%nneapolis Tribune, Jan 13, 1882, p 7 

Pionee} Press, Aug 18, 1880, pp 7-8 and Aug 2-1, 1880, p 4 ^ 

^ Ibid , Sept 9, 1880, p 7 

^ M inneap oUs Tnhune, June i, 1883, p 9 and Jan 30, 1885, p 2, 
Report, Minneapolis C C , 1885, p 97. 

c 

® An “ independent was a single elevator operated, generally by its 
owner, independently of other elevators 
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mixing widi the poorer wheat raised m their ovvn locality^ 
The small mill lines, the independents and the scoopers 
(track buyers) helped maintain competition The smaller 
buyers were sometimes financed by ^Minneapolis commission 
men after tiie eailier eighties, but some buyers had difficulties 
with commission men, who were not always responsible 
Those buyers, as well as the larger farmers, often sold to 
hlmneapolis milleis But the policies of certain railroads 
and of larger lines of elevators tended to eliminate the smaller 
shippers 

Several roads, especially those of the northwestern part, 
made rules against track loading, the method employed by 
the scooper and the farmer who shipped his gram Shipping 
from flat warehouses was also in some instances prevented ^ 
The roads held that the irregularity of such shipments and 
the fact that the small shippers sometimes kept the cars 
longer for loading than did large elevators justified restiic- 
tion It is undeniable that the larger buyers could be more 
efficient But there were other considerations which were, 
m the long run, of as great significance to the railroads 
Rules forbidding shipping by farmers or track buyers de- 
stroyed a regulator in the local market and created dissatis- 
faction with and suspicion of the roads A law had been 
enacted in 1874 forbidding this very practice, but individuals 
hesitated to bring action because of the expense involved and 
from fear of incurring the enmity of the roads " 

The St Paul, Minneapolis and Mamtoba, the Northern 
Pacific and, to a lesser extent, other roads also began to dic- 
tate concerning the size and the lo'cation of elevators, along 
their right of way, from which they would receive grain In 

^ St Paul Daily Globe, Oct 15, 1878, p i , I Donnelly to Mrs Donnelly, 
Oct 6, 1881, Donnelly Papers 

^Report, Minn Rail Com, 1882, pp 35, 54-60, ibid, 1883, in Minn 
Ex Docs , 1883, p 174, 1884, p 39 

® Minn Gen Laws, 1874, chs 31 and 40 
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1882 the Manitoba issued a circular requiring that all ele- 
vators on that road should be brought up to a capacity of 
30,000 bushels and stating that they would refuse to receive 
gram from smaller elevators The same rule was adopted 
by the Northern Pacific This excluded shipping from the 
track, from flat warehouses and from smaller elevators It 
diminished the number of buyers at a station because the 
smaller dealci's hesitated to build a 30,000-bushel elevator 
when they had no guarantee of equal shipping rights ^ 

Opposition to this requirement was strong Protest meet- 
ings were held by farmers and small dealers, petitions were 
circulated demanding redress, and specific complaints were 
made to the railroad commissioner Action was finally 
brought against the Northern Pacific, which refused cais for 
shipping from a flat warehouse at Little Falls and required 
that the gram be loaded through the elevator of A J. Sawyer 
The supreme court of the state decided that the discrimina- 
tion m this case created a monopoly and did not provide 
suitable facilities within the meaning of the law ^ 

The railroads also claimed the exclusive right, in spile of 
a specific law to the contrary, to determine whether requests 
for sites for new elevators should be granted ® In response 
to a complaint made by the railroad commissioner, the gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul ex- 
pressed the attitude commonly taken by the roads 

I am of the opinion that we cannot be compelled to give such 

^ Correspondence between Railroad Commissioner Baker and A Manvel, 
general manager of the St Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, wTReport^ 
Mmn Rail Com, m Minn Ex Docs, 1882, vol 111, pp 54-50 Also, 
circular no 17 of the St P , M and M on page 59 of the same report, 
and Report, Mtnn Rati Com in Mttm Ex Docs, 1883, vol 1, pp 174- 
178, Report^ Mmn Rat! and W’honsc Com, 1884, pp 18-20, 39 
^ 34 Mmn , pp 90 ef seq 
^ Minn Gen Latvs, 1875, ch 103, sec ix 
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pennission to use our land There are at present, m our judg- 
ment, sufficient accommodations for the storage of gram at that 
point, and we do not consider it our duty to furnish ground for 
additional storage facilities ^ 

But perhaps the most insidious, because the least tangible, 
was the question of rebates To obtain any information 
concerning this matter is very difficult, for wherever there 
were understandings they were secret The existence of 
rebating was not only claimed by farmers and the lailroad 
commissioner — it was admitted tO' be a regular practice by 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce ^ The larger buy- 
ers were generally the ones favored by rebates 

The ultimate explanation of the stiength of the line is 
found not m favors bestowed by railroads but in the power 
of the lines themselves As one railway official admitted, 
“ it took all his vigilance to keep this class of men from 
' getting on top of him ’ ® It is a significant fact that the 
most powerful systems of elevators in the state and the ones 
receiving the greatest favors from the railroads were those 
owned by Minneapolis millers and by Duluth wheat dealers 
Those lines were backed by large capital and skilled entre- 
preneurship Their owners were closely associated with the 
wffieat trade m two of the largest markets m the country, 
and they received the best information and knew how to 
judge market situations And in both Minneapolis and 
Duluth they had considerable control of storage, inspection 

^ Report, Mmn Rail and W'hotisc Com , 1885, in Mnin Ex Docs , 
1885-8^ j:ol 11, pp 435-441 Cf Mmn Ex Docs, 1882, vol m, p 56 

® Cf JS-Cport, Mmn RaiL Com , 1883, in Mmn Ex Docs , 1883, vol 1, 
p 17s, ibtd , 1884, pp 17-38, message of Gov Hubbard m Minneapolis 
Tribune, Jan 8, 1885, p 5, Report, Minneapolis C C, 1884, p 33, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Dec 12, 1882, p 4, “Report, Farmers’ Board of 
Trade,” Mmn Ex Docs , 1882, vol 1, p 310 * 

^Report, Mmn Rail Com, 1882, in Mmn Ex Docs, 1882, vol 111, 
p 265 
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and weighing, a fact which gave them a distinct advantage 
over smaller lines and independent elevators ^ 

Some of the stiength of the lines was midoubtedly due to 
the economies of large-scale business and of integration of 
functions They could affoid to have a skilled managerial 
staff and could secure more satisfactory rates and services 
Their local elevators had large capacities and could handle 
large amounts of gram, which made the cost per unit less 
than was the case with smaller elevators And combining 
local and terminal storage, weighing, grading and buying and 
selling in local and terminal markets cut expenses by elimin- 
ating duplications and other costs 

The elements of strength resulting from such organiza- 
tions were evident in the trade at country points The 
greater resources of the large line often put it in a position 
to drive off competitors, or, as happened frequently, to deter- 
mine the conditions on which smaller competitors could buy 
In places where two equally strong competing lines bought 
wheat, pools vrere arranged ^ The inevitable result of the 
existence of such powerful groups was to weaken competi- 
tion or to eliminate it entirely Considering the low bar- 
gaining power of the average farmers, competition m the 
market or the opportunity to ship their own wheat would 
alone, under the Imssez faire policy of the state, guarantee 
them a price consistent with that in the larger market plus 
the cost of reaching that point On the railroads of the 
Northwest, particularly, free shipping disappeared, and in 
many local markets the smaller independent wheat^ buyers 

"^Report, Minn Rail and W'house Com, 1889, m Minn Docs,, 
1889-90, vol 11, p 84. 

^ St Paul Daily Globe, Oct 14, 1878, p 2, quoting the Fanbcmlt 
Democrat as saying that small millers buying on the Manitoba were 
told to quit, or were dnven off The railroad commissioner of those 
years, as seen m the reports, thought the large lines controlled the 
independents 
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left the wheat trade or became subject to the control of the 
line ^ At some stations there was only one elevator, and 
that was one of a line ^ 

Above tlie strongest lines in the state was another 
organization which was perhaps the most powerful group 
that ever appeared in the local wheat trade in Minnesota — 
the Millers’ Association This organization, more than any 
of the individual lines, was the dominating factor in the 
country wheat trade from 1876 to 1885 1S78 it had 

bonded agents at country points, buying according to instruc- 
tions from the central office, on the river division of the Mil- 
waukee as far south as Winona, on the Iowa and Minnesota 
to Austin, on the Minneapolis and St Louis to Albert Lea, 
on the St. Paul and Sioux City and on all its branches, on the 
Hastings and Dakota from Farmington to Dakota Terri- 
tory and on both divisions of the St Paul and Pacific 
(Manitoba) ® In other words, the association covered 
practically all of Minnesota except small southeastern and 
northwestern sections which were served by the Southern 
Minnesota, the Winona and St Peter and the Northern 
Pacific, all east-and-west roads not touching Minneapolis 
The millers did not buy in the southeastern part, they said, 
because of the inferior quality of its wheat.^ But neither 
did they at first buy on the Northern Pacific where the best 
spring wheat was grown, nor on any east-and-west lines not 
touching Minneapolis With the growth of Minneapolis 
milling and the demands of the mills, they entered Northern 

RepbA;, Minn Rail Co^n, 1883, in Minn Ev Docs, 1883, vol 1, 
p 178 , ^id , 1884, in Mmn Ex Docs , 1883-84, vol 11, p 548 

^ Ibid, 1883 and 1884, also, 1885, m Minn Ex Docs, 1885-86, vol 11, 
P 29 

^ Cf supra, pp 133-134, Anti-Monopolist, July 4, 1878, p i*l:eportmg an 
interview with C B Andrews, Minneapolis agent of the Millers’ 
Association 

* Report, Minneapolis B T , i8yg, p 36 
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Pacific territory, as was seen in the acquisition of the Barnes 
and McGill system of elevators m 1882 

There is no' evidence to indicate, as was so often claimed, 
that there was any definite understanding between Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Chicago and Milwaukee concerning th^ 
territory m which each should trade ^ There was, of 
course, a recognition of the superior strength of certain 
railroads and groups of buyers in different sections of the 
state The competition at some points between the different 
markets further disproves the charges of collusion on the 
part of primary markets The acquisition of the Fargo 
and Southern by the Milwaukee brought Chicago and Mil- 
waukee gram men like Hodges and Hyde into what was con- 
sidered Minneapolis territory The attempt of Minneapolis 
millers to gam control of a large part of the wheat trade 
along the Northern Pacific marked an invasion of Duluth 
territory That southwestern part of the state, which was 
served by the Omaha, traded with Minneapolis, Milwaukee 
and Chicago, while the river towns, where railroads and 
river competed, sold in all four primary maikets serving the 
Northwest A determining factor in dividing the trade 
between the various markets was the influence of the rail- 
loads, which favored the shippers giving them the longest 
haul Therefore, Chicago and Minneapolis roads favored 
shipments to their terminals , the Manitoba encouraged ship- 
ments to Minneapolis and the Northern Pacific had to get 
as much wheat as possible for its terminal, Duluth This 
situation began to change toward the middle eighties,ctpi‘ the 
Omaha, the Milwaukee and the Northern Pacific were by 

^ An illustration is found in an article m the Minneapolis Tnbune, 
Oct 2, 1878, p I, quoting Mr Hodges, an anti -monopolist The 
St Paul Dar^y Globe^ Oct 22, 1878, p i, claimed that a wheat ring existed 
which included not only the large primary markets but ** every grist and 
flouring mill m all the little towns throughout the length and breadth 
of the state are members thereof — and have given bonds accordingly 
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then becoming important feeders of the Minneapolis trade 
This change was due to the growing strength of Minneapolis 
as a market and to the power of its elevators at country 
points 

The Millers’ Association was particularly effective m 
bringing wheat to Minneapolis It sent buyers out to the 
faims to contract for gram with the farmers, and it had 
buyers at many stations The farmers delivered the wheat 
at specified elevators, where it was weighed and graded 
On delivering the receipt to the association agent, they re- 
ceived their payment ^ This organization also contracted 
with certain elevators to buy for them ^ On some roads, 
particularly the Manitoba, its members, as noted previously, 
owned elevators which really functioned as a part of the 
association These elevators bought wheat, like all who 
bought for the association, according to the list price set by 
the office in Minneapolis ® 

No marketing organization in Minnesota has ever been 
so widely and so persistently considered a monopoly as the 
Millers’ Association Though its power was not sufficient 
at some places to give it any measure of contiol, it is unde- 
niable that it was arbitrary m its grading and price at others 

The Millers’ Association was most powerful on the 
Manitoba Though its strength as an organization gave il 
an advantage at all points, that advantage was somewhat 
neutralized on certain roads which favored shipments to 
Chicago and Milwaukee The Milwaukee, the Omaha and 
the Minneapolis and St Louis all discriminated against 
Miurilapohs shipments, and the Northern Pacific favored 
Duluth until in the eighties ^ But the Manitoba was a 

^ Minneapolis Tribune, Aug 15, 1882, p 4 and Aug 12, 1S86, p 5 

-Ibid , Jan 12 and 13, 1882, p 7 and snpta, p 143 

^ St Paul Globe, Sept iS, 1892, p i 

^ They allowed milling-m-transit rates to Minneapolis, but that city 
wanted lower rates without transit privileges. 
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Minneapolis and St Paul road as far as its freight haul 'was 
concerned, and its interests were, therefore, associated with 
any agency whicli brought wheat to those points Tins 
largely explains the close relationship between the Minne- 
apolis millers and the wheat trade on the Manitoba 

It IS beyond question that the Millers' Association 
eliminated competition between the milling firms constitut- 
ing its membership That was, obviously, one reason for 
its existence. In the early years of new-process milling, 
when milling profits were high and the wheat supply tribu- 
tary to Minneapolis was insufficient for the mills, the 
Millers’ Association undoubtedly kep^the price below what 
they would have paid had competition been maintained 
Their temporary monopoly of the new process placed 
Minneapolis millers in a position where they could pay more 
than other markets The millers maintained that they paid 
more than any other market m the country, considering loca- 
tion, and that they were the farmers’ best friends. At 
Minneapolis — ^the milling center of the state — ^farmers are 
getting as much for their wheat as is being paid in Mil- 
waukee or 'Chicago", said the Northwestern M^ller^ The 
Minneapolis Board of Trade held that the price paid by 
millers averages fully seven cents above a shipping margin " ^ 
In 1882 the Mtnneapohs Journal stated in an editorial that 
wheat for milling was selling for from 7 to 14 cents more 
than the same grade for shipment to Chicago ® C A Pills- 
bury very emphatically maintained that the millers were rais- 
ing the price of wheat above the shipping price ^ In 1886 
he said that the Millers’ Association controlled the "price 
of wheat in the Northwest because it paid more than 

^ Northwestern M%ller, Dec 29, 1876, p 7 

^ Report, Mmpeapohs B T , 1876, p 43 and 1878, p 49. 

^ Mtnneapohs Journal, May 14, 1882, p 2 

^ N orthzuestein Miller, Dec 15, 1882, p 468 
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anyone else would or could have paid ^ These are merely 
typical statements from the millers' side The prices paid by 
the association at Minneapolis compaied favorably with 
Chicago Boaad of Trade prices ^ But after the establish- 
ment of the exchange in Minneapolis in 1881, its quotations 
were generally from i to 3 cents higher than association 
prices It is probable that if the millers had met more com- 
petition earlier the price of wheat in Minneapolis would have 
been not only as high but even higher, considering transpor- 
tation costs, than in other markets. 

There are no price figures to be had to indicate what 
the Millers' Association paid at country points where buying 
was less competitive But complaints of prices were very 
common. A typical attitude among the farmers was ex- 
pressed by a person, widely acquainted with conditions m 
country markets, who wrote to the railroad commissioner 
that '' there is an indisputable attempt on the part of the 
Millers' Association through collusion with railroad and 
elevator companies to prevent competition m the buying of 
wheat and thus dictate prices at every point in the state " ^ 
Another wrote Is there any doubt but that the high- 
waymen who control the elevators of the northwest are 
simply robbing the farmers of the gram^"*^ Such com- 
plaints were very numerous And the strength of the asso- 
ciation and its position in regard to railroads and elevatois 
indicate that it was able to control competition somewhat 
and thus prevent prices from rising as high as if all shipping 

^ I^aul Pioneer Press^ Nov 27, 1886, p 6 

2 Comparing prices of no 2 spring as given in the reports of Minne- 
apolis and Chicago Boards of Trade 

* Prices of the two as given in the Report^ Minneapolis C C., 1882, p 30 
and 1883, p 35 

^ Repoi t, Minn Rail Com., 1883, m Mmn Ex Docs , 1883, vol i, p 177 * 

^ Nortlvwestein Farmci , vol ii (Oct 14, 1885), p 115 
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and storage had been tinder equal conditions and all buying 
had been competitive 

The most persistent complaints against the millers con- 
cerned the system of grades and the methods of grading 
Some people still considered any system of grading a fraud 
and believed in selling by sample only The spread between 
glades was commonly considered too wide Grades i, 2 
and 3 were required to weigh 58, 56 and 54 pounds, respec- 
tively ^ Rigid adherence to this rule seemed unreasonable 
to the farmer because of the difference in the prices of the 
giades If wheat weighed even a fraction of a pound below 
a grade, it was not graded up to the higher grade but down 
to the next grade The effect on the value of the gram is 
seen in consideiing the difference in price of three grades 
of wheat in Minneapolis, August 28, 1882, when the price 
differences were fairly typical 'of tlie spread between grades ^ 
No I was $1, no 2 was 95 cents and no 3 was 83 cents If a 
lot of wheat weighed 5734 pounds, that is, 99 i percent of the 
w^eight of no i, it was graded no 2 and its price was 95 
per cent of no i If it weighed 56 pounds, the minimum 
weight for no 2, its weight would be 96 5 per cent of no 
I but Its price would still be 95 per cent of no i Likewise, 
a lot grading 95 or 93 i per cent of no i, in weight would 
m both cases receive 85 per cent of the price of no i This 
indicates, first, that the best quality within a grade was worth 
no more than the poorest within that grade, and, secondly, 
that the price spread between grades was greater than their 
actual weight spread But since there was more waste to 
a given weight in a Tower than in a higher grade, a greater 

e 

^ St Paid Daily Globe, Oct 14, 1878, p 2 and Oct 15, 1878, p i, 
Minneapolis Tribune, Feb 3, 1882, p 4 

* Reports, Minneapolis B T and C C Millers^ Association prices 1876- 
1884 The spread in prices varied approximately with the amount of the 
prices Also, Report, Minn Com of Statistics, 1882, in Mmn Ex 
Docs, 1882, vol 111, p 512 
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price than weight spread from grade to grade was fairly 
justifiable The failure to recognize the different qualities 
within a grade seemed less defensible and created a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with what was considered a pei mel- 
ons system of grading 

The arbitrary method of grading seemed even less defen- 
sible than the system of grades Gram was usually graded 
without consulting the owner, who took the grade offered 
or sought another buyer, a difficult matter in some places 
Consequently, a dishonest buyer could grade somewhat arbi- 
trarily This opportunity to manipulate grades was one of 
the greatest evils in the gram trade Although wheat buy- 
ers seemed quite commonly to have made use of the oppor- 
tunity to grade gram down, the strength of the Millers’ 
Association made it possible for their agents to do this most 
extensively A less tangible but none-the-less real evil was 
the suspicion of wheat middlemen which grew up among 
the farmers 

The brass kettle” political campaign of 1878 advertised 
the irregularities m the wheat trade In this campaign, m 
which Donnelly, the Democrats, the St Paul newspapers 
and the St Paul Chamber of Commerce were arrayed against 
Washburn, the miller candidate for Congress, the Repub- 
licans, the Minneapolis newspapers and the Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, the fight centered upon the little brass kettle ” 
used for weighing gram to determine its grade ^ The 
Millers’ Association was accused of using brass testers 
which weighed lower than legal weights The Washburn 
supporters maintained that Donnelly and his adherents were 
merely trying to make political capital of a condition which 
was only an invention for furthering their unscrupulous 
political ambitions Washburn won, althougl^ his election 
was — after the manner of the time in Minnesota — ^not so 

^ The St Paul Daily Globe and the Mmmapohs Tnbnne for October, 
1878 , give the two sides of the campaign 
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regular as it might have been Donnelly, v ho had cham- 
pioned the farmeis, was again foiced into- retiiement ^ 

It IS difficult at any time to judge of evidence which is 
biased from being so intricately intei woven with diverse 
economic interests, and wdien the evidence is further distoited 
by a sensational political campaign the situation is even 
w^orse ^ In this case, however, after discounting evidence 
so clearly based on the desire of one group to discredit the 
other politically, much remains which shows that there was 
great irregularity and intentional fraud ^ The weighing 
and the docking of the Millers' Association were also criti- 
cized The difficulty with weighing was an old one in 
Minnesota But docking the wheat, because of its being 
mixed with other gram, weeds or dust, was noted more than 
earlier Since this was even more than grading a matter 
of estimate, the opportunities for irregularities and suspicion 
were considerable Under such a system there would be 
variations even with the greatest desire for accuracy. That 
dockage was more or less irregular is seen from a statement 
of the superintendent of the Davidson line on the Manitoba, 
a line of elevators buying for the millers. He said that 
grain was docked severely in order to give the farmers a 
higher grade for their wheat than it actually graded This 
appears to have been a very common practice — its purpose is 
obvious ^ 

^St Paul Daily Globe and Minneapohs Tribune, October, 1878, 
Count? y Gentleman, Dec 5, 1878, p 773, H P Hall (editor of the 
St Paul Dispatch), Observations (St Paul, 1904), p 228 

r 

® Some dissatisfaction was also caused m this instance by the fact that 
a small and inferior wheat crop was produced in 1878 in parts of the 
state Cf Minneapolis Tribune, Oct 14, 1878, p 4 and Oct 15, 1878, p 2. 

^ For instance, sworn testimony quoted by the St Paul Globe, Oct 15, 
1878, p I, and a letter from James Middleton to the editor of the Still- 
water Republican quoted by the St Paul Globe, Oct 14, 1878, p* 3;, 
and Hall, op cti 

* Grain men of those years have given the writer considerable infor- 
mation on conditions and practices in the markets at this time 
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The same complaints contiiuied to be made against the 
Millers’ Association until ii expired in 1886 Even today 
(1925) many \^'llo sold it wheat in the earlier years insist 
that the association cheated the farmers heavily and that it 
was a monopoly controlling the wheat markets of a large 
part of the state Others maintain, on the other hand, that 
its wrongs were the exception and that its reliability, regu- 
larity and good prices were of great value to the farmer 

The truth seems to he between these two positions The 
former exaggerates the monopolistic features of the associa- 
tion Yet it must be recognized that its vast business gave 
the association great commercial power, which was further 
increased by special rates, exclusive elevator privileges and 
favoritism m the assignment of cars — favors which in- 
evitably destroyed a free market Finally, the apparent ob- 
ject of the association was to secure sufficient wheat for the 
mills without paying the prices which competitive buying 
would maintain Its purpose was obviously to control the 
market But, again, those who maintain that the associa- 
tion was a distinct benefit to the farmeis have the argument 
wffiich compels recognition of the value of the regularity and 
reliability of a strong, responsible group in business Most 
of the advantages attributed to the association had, however, 
their source in Minneapolis milling It was that which 
raised the value of northern spimg wheat — the association 
w^'as merely a means by which those who controlled milling 
attempted to retain for themselves the increase m value re- 
sulting from new milling methods It is evident that the 
rise in milling value of spring wheat would have increased 
the price in the local markets, as well as in Minneapolis, to 
a greater extent if there had been no Millers’ Association 

Thus large-scale business as represented by^the Millers’ 
Association and by line elevators became the common type 
of marketing agencies at country points. This was largely 
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the result of the needs of the market at the time — the need 
of capital to finance the trade and of greater efficiency in 
marketing, and it was the product of competition of rail- 
roads and of market groups for the wheat of Minnesota 
Large-scale business revolutionized conditions in the local 
markets It undoubtedly brought improvements But to 
the producer it was dangerous, for it threatened to destroy 
competition, which was undesirable in the absence of control 
of marketing agencies by the producers or by the state Of 
this situation a railroad commissioner, who was closely ac- 
quainted with conditions, said 

So m the process of time it had come to be a fact here that the 
handling and marketing of gram on the diffeient lines of road 
had generally come to be controlled by a few corporations, 
firms or men, who arbitrarily dictated terms, fixed rates and 
customs and were able in many instances to drive out of exist- 
ence the independent buyer, and so establish with or without 
the aid of the railway companies, a monopoly which touched 
nearly every producer in the state ^ 

To give any estimate of the effect of those new develop- 
ments in the wheat market on the price situation is impos- 
sible. It can be noted, however, that the variations in prices 
throughout the state were considerable, as may be illustrated 
by a few cases On a certain day m the fall of 1874 the 
pi ice of no I wheat was 85 cents in Minneapolis, 75 at 
Shakopee, 71 at St James, 70 at Willmar, 69 at Melrose and 
66 at Breckenridge, the prices varying approximately ac- 
cording to the distance fiom Minneapolis “ In 1885 yrheat 
prices at Wheaton, near the Dakota boundary about^200 
miles directly west of Minneapolis, were from 10 to 20 cents 
below Minneapolis quotations ® In Crookston, farther 

'^Report, Mifm Rail and Whottse Coniy 1885, in M^nn Ex. Docs ^ 
1885-6, vol 11, pp 37-28 

2 M'iinccpohs Tribime, Oct 29, 1874, P 3 

® Wheaton Gasette, 1885, and Report, Minneapohs C C , 1S85. 
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north, prices were about 18 cents below Minneapolis figures 
in 1885 ^ Prices in the Mississippi towns approximated 
most closely those m central market, considering transpor- 
tation costs One who was familiar with conditions through- 
out the state wrote of the price situation m the river towns 

The Mississippi liver towns from Hastings to Brownsville 
are open and free markets, everyone buying who chooses and 
everyone shipping that desires, and not a complaint has come 
from a single one of those places The record shows that they 
have paid the highest average price for gram, and with no 
complaints as to grades This is proof of the benefits of com- 
mercial freedom While in the western and northern part of 
the state and Dakota, a syndicate of men have practically been 
present at every station controlling prices and grades, all other 
competitors have long since disappeared It is here that 
the loudest complaints are heard ^ 

There were very few effective attempts, from the waning 
of the anti-monopoly movement in 1875 until 1885, to deal 
with evils in the market A great number of bills weie 
introduced m the legislature to improve conditions Only 
three were passed, and of those two rather ineffectively ap- 
plied a remedy m the matter of monopoly One prescribed 
a sealed half-bushel measure as the legal standard for deter- 
mining grade by weight ® This was tO' do away with the 
'' brass kettle '' formerly used The other provided for a 
Farmers’ Board of Trade, which should establish state grades 
and use its influence to improve conditions m the wheat 
trade# This was soon found worthless, for it had no power 

^Report, Minneapolis C C , 1885, Crooksfon Ttibime, 1885 
^Repoft, Rati and W'house Com, 1885, in Mtnn Ex Docs, iSSS' 
86 , vol 3, p 370 
^Mtnn Gen Laws, 1879, ch 95 
* I hid , cli 99 
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of enf 01 cement^ The thud law defined moie specifically 
die matter of ownership of grain in store The common 
law held that when gram was deposited m a warehouse for 
storage^ ownership passed to the depositee, but this law 
stated that such delivery shall in all things be held as a 
bailment, and not as a sale ’’ “ This was further explained 
the court to mean that not the identical gram but the same 
amount of like quality could be claimed ^ This whole matter 
of storage was so indefinite There was much fraud in 
giade, in the matter of warehouse receipts and m terms of 
storage ^ One instance, which was not unusual, is found 
m the case of the Minnesota Elevator Company, which 
borrowed $64,000 from the National Exchange Bank of 
Hartford, giving as security receipts for gram stored in the 
elevators of the company but belonging to others ^ Insecur- 
ity and irregularity in the matter of storage were harmful 
to the trade Under such conditions the greater reliability 
of responsible lines made it easier for the lines to secure 
loans and, also, helped to stabilize the trade as a whole 
No laws were passed that made any very significant 
changes or effectively attacked the problem of a free market 
at country points A number of reasons may be suggested 
for this situation One which was very evident was the 
opposition to reform on the part of marketing agencies. 

Report, Farmers’ B T”, Mtnn Ex Docs, 1882, vol 1, p 308, 
M%nneapohs Tnbime, March 12, 1882, p 9 and Dec 2, 1882, p 5 

Mm>i Gen Laws, 1878, ch 124, sec xiii Other bills introduced but 
not passed are found m the Journals of the Minn House and ^Senate 
The original bills are preserved in the House and Senate Files, m the 
library of the Minnesota Historical Society 

® 42 Mmn , p ZS, 34 Minn , p 149 

^ 34 Mmn , pp. 149-159 A warehouse receipt is given on page 90 of 
this report Also, 42 Mmn , pp 35 et seq 

^ 34 Mmn , pp 149 et seq 
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especially the millers and the railroads ^ It may have been 
due m part to the inertia which follows a strenuous political 
movement like that from 1870 to 1875 and to a loss of 
interest m reform because of the evident failures or supposed 
accomplishments of this earlier movement It can also be 
attributed somewhat to existing conditions The south- 
eastern section was confidently expecting emancipation from 
wheat-marketing problems by a decrease in wheat production 
and an increase in diversification; the northwest section, 
where the problem of the market was most serious, was too 
new to be able to organize and too hopeful for the develop- 
ment of the section to give much thought to those problems, 
and it was also afraid of discouraging railroads and other 
agencies needed to market its crops This difference in 
interest from section to section seems to explain much of 
Minnesota’s failure to take action in regard to many of its 
problems But perhaps the strongest reason for the com- 
parative inactivity at this time was the price situation The 
annual average price of the highest grade of wheat in Minne- 
apolis shows that in only one year m the period from 1876 
to 1883, inclusive, did the price fall below $i a bushel — ^in 
1878 the price was 92 cents But in 1883 a considerable 
decline began to be noticed, and the next year the price was 
down to 81 cents ^ The comparatively high prices until 
1883 may have discouraged action even though conditions 
in the market were supposed to be unsatisfactory 

There was, however, an undercurrent of dissatisfaction 
which increased until it demanded and received recognition 
in 188^ Sensational corners in Chicago advertised specu- 
lation and its effects. There was considerable suspicion of 

^ Report, Minn, Real Com , 1884, in Mtm Ex Docs,, 18^-84, vol. 11, 
PP 558-62 

® Prices calculated from figures given in the Reports of the Minneapolis 
Board of Trade and Chamber of Commerce, 1876 to 1885. 
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crop and market reports, for it was feared that these were 
manipulated to benefit the speculators ^ But generally the 
farmers were more inierested in problems more immediately 
touching them In most places the elevators were thought 
to have much power m the deteimmation of prices and 
grades The farmers often learned from experience that 
the buyers at one station or even at neighboring stations 
would not bid against each other There arose a feeling, 
particularly throughout the northwestern section, that wheat 
rings conti oiled the state ‘‘ Oh ^ for a state law to punish 
wheat thieves said a newspaper which was a friend of 
wheat-ring crushed f aimers '' “ 

The source of the trouble m the local markets was gen- 
erally thought to be the railroads, with their policy of dis- 
crimination This was especially true of the Manitoba — 
the most powerful wheat road m the state This attitude 
toward the railroads was strikingly expressed by a Swedish 
newspaper 

When our people arrived in this free country, took land on the 
prairie, dwelt in sod huts and endured hunger and sickness in 
the thought that they might become their own master, it was 
only to become slaves under the president of one or another 
railroad company . . we escaped thus from one slavery only 
soon to be under another, which is so much more unbearable 
now when the spirit of freedom has been awakened in us.® 

Toward the middle eighties this dissatisfaction was find- 
ing modes of more effective expression and was gaining the 
attention of prominent leaders m the state Governor Hub- 

Paul Pioneer Press, July 28, Aug 10 and ii, 1880, p. 4 The 
state commissioners of statistics regularly explained in those years that 
it was difficult to get reliable data on agriculture because the farmers 
were afraid reports might depress prices 
^ Daily Northern Tier (Crookston), June 20, 1883, p. 2. 

^Svensha Folkeis Tidning, June 20, 1883, p. 2 
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bard became an advocate of a state system of inspection and 
warehouse supervision Although the legislature failed to 
heed his suggestions for marketing legislation, the governor, 
nevertheless, continued to emphasize the need of action ^ 
The railroad commissioner, also, emphasized the existence 
of serious irregularities and the disappearance of competi- 
tion, With the suggestion that a state system of supervision, 
modeled on the Illinois plan, be adopted " 

A farmers' movement, which was to become a very im- 
portant element among those working for reform, began at 
this time In December, 1881, representatives of eighty 
local farmers' organizations met at Rochester and organized 
the Minnesota State Farmers' Alliance For several years 
after 1883 this movement grew rapidly, moving northwest- 
ward into the Red River region, where it was to become the 
leading influence working for reform ^ From the very first, 
the Alliance sought relief from unfair systems of grading, 
elevator frauds, excessive transportation charges and dis- 
crimination — It was essentially concerned with marketing 
problems ^ But as an organization it did not have much 
power m its earlier years It rather helped to influence 
opinion and to build up leadership in such a way as to make 
effective the reform movement which began to attack evils 
in the market in 1885 

By 1885 the demands for reform had gathered consider- 
able force and a definite beginning was made in the way of 
state interference in the wheat trade and in the development 
of cocjperative farmers' elevators These developments 

^ Message of the governor, Mmn Ex Docs , 1882, vol 1, p 32 and 
1883, vo! 1, pp 14 et seq , Mhmeapohs T'iibune, Jan 5, 1885, p 5 
^ Report, Mmn Rml Com , 1883, vol i, pp 92-95 and I73;i74 
^ Report of the state secretary, in which he reviews the history of the 
Minnesota Alliance, in the Great West, Feb. 14, 1890, p 4 
^Ibtd 
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which began in 1885 have often obscured the importance of 
the earlier period. But it was before that year, more es- 
pecially in the ten preceding years, that the essential elements 
of the system and its fundamental problems developed The 
extension of wheat production westward, the growth in the 
strength of railroads and the cheapening of services, the 
development of Minneapolis and Duluth, the changes in 
milling methods and the growth of a comprehensive elevator 
system were all important factors in determining the nature 
of Minnesota’s wheat market This new system, though 
more efficient, tended to be monopolistic. For that reason 
opposition appeared which was to attempt to restore the 
balance between the farmer and the middleman in the wheat 
market. 



CHAPTER VII 

Reforming the Market, 1885-1895 

The years 1885 ^895 the period of reform m the 

development of Minnesota’s wheat maiket. Up to that time 
the nature of the market had been almost wholly determined 
by general economic influences and by middlemen, and had 
m no way been seriously affected by interference on the 
part of the producers or of others not directly concerned 
with the wheat trade The Granger movement tried, it 
IS true, to control certain marketing agencies, but it 
brought no fundamental changes in the system From 
the waning of that movement until 1885 '^^e middlemen 
enjoyed almost complete freedom from interference A 
number of attempts were made to remedy irregularities, 
but those efforts w^ere not sufficiently strong to over- 
come the opposition of railroads and elevators As sug- 
gested m the preceding chapter, a change was foreshad- 
owed in 1883 and 1884 when a widespread demand for re- 
form arose Three factors, in the main, contributed to this 
development Most constant of these was a rather inactive 
but nevertheless real antagonism on the part of the farmer 
toward the strong marketing agencies, whose power was 
growing; more immediately irritating were the abuses in 
the masrket, which exacted a heavy toll from the wheat, and 
most effective m arousing the opposition movement was the 
fall in prices, which began to be seriously felt In 1883 A 
reform movement encouraged by the Farmers' Alliance 
arose In 1S84 it secured control of the state legislature 
and from then until the middle nineties practically dominated 
367I 165 
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State politics and brought significant changes in the wheat- 
marketing system of the stale 

Fundamentally, the problem was to meet the fall in wheat 
prices The general rise in prices which began in the last 
half of the seventies reached its High point in 1882 and was 
followed by a steady decline through 1887, prices rallied 
slightly in 1888, continued to rise in 1889, fell in 1890, in- 
creased m 1S91 and then decreased considerably until Sep- 
tember, 1896^ A few illustrations indicate what they were 
throughout the state In 1884 a high quality of wheat sold 
for 48 cents in a more distant part of the Red River dis- 
trict ^ In the fall of 1885 the very highest quality of 
spring wheat, no i hard, was 67 cents in Crookston, m the 
northern Red River district, where it brought 87 cents in 
October, 1890, 79 in October, 1891, 62 in October, 1892, 
and 49 m the same month of 1893 ^ In September, 1895, 
the same grade was 43 cents farther south ^ Wheat m the 
southern part of the state was even less, for its quality was 
not so good,® 

The price of wheat was an essential element in determin- 
ing the net income of the majority of farmers of Minnesota. 
They felt that it was necessary to take action to increase 
their income In this they weie moved by a variety of 

1 Based on prices of wheat most nearly corresponding to no i Northern 
in Report, Mimeapohs C C , 1895, pp 81-85 and 1900, p 74 
^ Btidd Reeve to Major Hale, May 16, 1886, Hale Papers 
® Crookston prices from Crookston Tnhune, 1885 , Crookston Times 
(weekly), 1890-1891, and Crookston Times (daily), 1892-1893 For 
these years prices were quoted very irregularly in the Northwest For 
that reason annual country averages were not given in the above com- 
parison Note that the October prices do not correspond with annual 
averages of Minneapolis prices There is no inconsistency m tins, for 
the October prices at Minneapolis and in the country were closely related 
but did not necessarily agree with the average for the year 
* Footprints (Wheaton), Sept, 1895 
^ Preston Republican^ market reports 
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motives One is illustrated by a farmer who complained 
of low wheat prices, with this comment 


Our land is very rich and for six years we have had good 
crops in the Red River Valley, but somehow we don^t get along 
though we economize every way we can and work hard The 
plain truth is nearly every one of us that took up land 
here since 1881 has a mortgage on it for all it will carry, though 
the land was given us by Uncle Sam ^ 


There was also much emphasis on the growing wants of 
the farmer, especially in the nineties In answer to the argu- 
ment that, as a group, they were better off than foimerly, 
one farmer denied that this was a debatable question, for 
with the present facilities for pioducmg he should be so 
much better off than ever before that no one would dare 
assert the contrary ’’ ^ Another, after figuring the direct 
cost of producing his crop and finding a balance of $117 75 > 
wrote, somewhat ironically, that this was the balance to 
live upon, [for] clothing, chanties, comforts, interest on 
debts, accidents, travel, books, newspapers, groceries, child- 
rens’ school wants, — diamonds and broadcloth for seven 
This emphasis on the broader wants of the farmers became 
common in the early nineties The so-called hardships of 
this time were not generally so severe as in the Gi anger 
period and were not so frequently mentioned , but the stand- 
ard of living and the ambitions of the farmers had risen con- 
siderably since then, and these gave an additional motive 
for discontent. 

How could the farmers’ income be increased^ As many 
ways- were proposed as there were explanations of the cause 
of the difficulty Inefficient production, too much competi- 


^ Farm, Stock and Home^ vol 111 (Sept, 18S7), P 307 
^Ibtdf vol vii (May, 1892), p 221. 

^ Great IVest, March 25, 1892, p i 
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tion in the world wheat market and high marketing costs 
were the common explanations Constant wheat cropping, 
poor cultivation, lack of careful management, intemperance, 
laziness and other faults of the farmer and his methods were 
continually criticized About 1886 the competition in the 
English market of the “ fellahs of Egypt the ryots of 
India and the peasants of Russia seemed to threaten 
1 educing the Minnesota farmer to a condition of '' Asiatic 
■wretchedness and in the early nineties competition of the 
Argentine wheat fields came to be considered serious ^ In 
marketing, high transportation costs and the exactions of 
the middlemen in general, regular or irregular, were given 
as causes of low prices m Minnesota as compared with Liver- 
pool quotations 

The first two of these explanations were combined and 
were, in the mam, made the basis of widespread activity to 
cut down the wheat area and adopt a more balanced system 
of agriculture, with special emphasis on dairying and hog 
raising Competition of Montana cattle made beef produc- 
tion unprofitable, but conditions were very favorable to the 
dairy industry. The growth of cities and towns increased 
the demand for milk The butter market was growing at 
home, and refrigeration on the railroads opened a rich dis- 
tant market The invention of the Babcock tester (for de- 
termining the percentage of butter fat in milk) and the 
introduction from Denmark of the centrifugal cream sep- 
arator were most significant elements in the rise of the fac 
tory system of butter making, as seen in the creamery move- 
ment of the late eighties and the early nineties m Minn'Ssota 
The cooperative creamery idea, started by a few Scandina- 
vian's m Freeborn County, won the support of many farmers 
and further stimulated interest in dairying. The work of 

^This was emphasized by the Northwestern Farmer and the Farm^ 
Stock and Home, It was a popular topic with public speakers 
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Professor Haecker of the farm school who persistently 
spread the gospel of the dairy cow, and the untiring efforts 
of John Gregg of the Farmers* Institute were effective in 
developing interest in better farming and more diversified 
agriculture ^ 

But this movement was largely localized m the south- 
eastern part of the state , m the northwestern section wheat 
raising was increasing “ That was still a pioneer country, 
and those who settled there lacked capital with which to 
begin stock raising and dairying Under ordinarily favor- 
able conditions it takes years to develop a dairy herd and 
longer to make a sufficiently strong dairy community to make 
possible large-scale, economical butter production Further- 
more, the feed problem was a difficult one, for corn was not 
then successfully grown m the northwestern part It is also 
true that stock raising, especially dairying, requires a regu- 
larity and a discipline in labor which most farmers, and not 
the least the younger ones who Avent west, were reluctant to 
submit to There was, on the other hand, a decided lure 
in the speculative character of wheat raising, for the coin- 
cidence of a good crop and a high price was worth a risk 
The situation m the great wheat region west and northwest 
of Minneapolis is well described in a report of the railroad 
and warehouse commission “ All OA^er the state thousands 
of farmers are engaged almost exclusively in this industry 
[wheat farming] Many of them could not get away from 
it if they would, and perhaps it would not be advisable if 
they could ’’ ® It was not that they did not see the evils of 

^The reports of the Minnesota Agricultural Society and tlie State 
Horticultural Society, of the Farmers Institute and of the dairy com- 
missioner and the commissioner of statistics, as well as the Farm, Stock 
and Home, the Northwestern Farmer and Hoard’s Dairyman contain 
a wealth of material which can only be mentioned here. • 

® Annual Reports of Bureau of Statistics, production by counties 

® Report, Minn Rail and W’house Com , 1889, p 84 
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one-crop farming Many might have agieed with a Red 
River wheat farmer and trader concerning the scriptural 
reference to living by bread alone that it was a prophecy 
in reference to the single crop system we are engaged in ” ^ 
One way of meeting lower puces ^was to increase produc- 
tion per unit of cost This seems to have been done to some 
extent Many farmers tried to raise on their own farms 
more of the food and feed which they needed Better culti- 
vating — deeper plowing, for instance — gamed some atten- 
tion But the wheat farmers were very likely to blame 
the weather, weeds and insects rather than bad farming for 
a poor crop The element of chance in agriculture tends 
to discourage careful cultivating There is an old couplet 
about five grams of corn in a hill, which might well have 
been written about wheat 

One for the blackbird, one for the crow, 

One for the cutworm, and two left to grow. 

Add to that the chance of having too much or too little 
ram and too warm or too cold weather m the growing or 
maturing period of the wheat plant, and too much rain at 
harvest and threshing time, and an idea is gained of the 
uncertainty of getting a good wheat crop Furthermore, 
the matter of chance m depending on the price of a single 
crop in an extensive market added to the difficulty A 
product selling in a local market only is less speculative , if 
one farmer’s potato crop failed, it was quite probable that 
there was a general failure in the community, and the price 
of potatoes would most likely rise so that the inferior crop 
would bring a fair return But the failure of wheat on the 
Red River brought no such certain compensation, for it 
was quite probable that the wheat crop along the Plate, the 
Danube and^the Dnieper would be so large as to lower the 
price of wheat the world over And the very reverse might 

^ Budd Reeve to Major Ha!e, May 16, 1886, Hak Papers, 
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happen, which only further emphasizes the speculative nature 
of the industry Whichever way it worked, there was an 
element of chance which tended to develop in the f aimer a 
kind of fatalism which was mimical to progress 

But it was not so in regard to the market While the 
elements determined the nature of the wheat crop, the mid- 
dleman system v/as the work of man There were two ways 
in which the market could be changed to suit the farmer by 
producers^ marketing organizations and by state interfer- 
ence Man plows and sows it was said, but the domin- 
ant political party watereth and giveth the increase ^ The 
idea that political power determined the distribution of the 
value of a product was a captivating one and was especially 
attractive to those who saw no chance to escape from wheat 
farming or to increase greatly the saving that might be made 
by more efficient production The reform movement in 
the wheat market was an attempt to apply this idea so as to 
lower middleman costs, irregular or otherwise, with the 
expectation that this v/ould increase the income of the farmer 

There were two high points in this reform movement, 
one occurring in the middle eighties and the other in the 
early nineties The actual accomplishments of the two parts 
of the movement did not differ greatly; there was rather an 
interrupted progression in attempts to meet the difficulties 
in the most expedient way by providing for means of re- 
gulating the market But in the aims, plans and general 
spirit of the more aggressive elements there was a distinct 
difference The one favored reform, the other a more or 
less fundamntal change in the marketing system In both, 
the “leadership was taken by a farmers’ organization, the 
Alliance, and its later political manifestation, the Populist 
Party 

As noted earlier, the demands for market reforms became 


^Farmj Stock and Home, vol viii (Nov, 1891), p i. 
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very insistent in 1884 A convention of protest held 111 St 
Paul m March of that year made six recommendations one 
for the enacting of a law prohibiting the sale of oleomar- 
garine, one opposing tire protective tariff, and four on grad- 
ing, warHiousing and transportation of wheat ^ State in- 
terference in the terminal markets of the state (the primary 
markets, Duluth, St Paul and Minneapolis), the lowering 
of freight rates and the breaking of the collusion of rail- 
roads and elevators, which destroyed a free market at 
country points, were supported as effective means by which 
to improve conditions In the fall election Governor Hub- 
bard, who had urged the legislature of 1883 to curb market 
abuses, was reelected; and the house and senate came prac- 
tically into the control of the farmers ' 

The legislature which convened in January, 1885, worked 
assiduously on the marketing question ® A house committee 
of fifteen began immediately to conduct hearings and make 
investigations on which to base proposals for legislation ^ 
The fact that such a variety of interests made suggestions 
for reform to this committee indicates that the evils com- 
plained of were recognized by others than the farmers and 
that this was by no means a one-group or class movement 
James J. Hill spoke strongly for state terminal inspection 
for the purpose of correcting real evils and allaying suspi- 
cion, which he considered harmful to all concerned ® The 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, very interestingly, re- 
quested that action be taken against the transit tyranny and 
discrimination in delivery, buying and shipping of grain as 
enforced by Hill’s road, the Manitoba ® Oliver Dalrymple, 

^ Record and Umon, March 28, 1884, p i 
® Minneapolis Tribune, Feb 27, 1886, p 4 

^ Cf. the list bills introduced, as recorded xn the House Jourml 
^ Minn House Journal, 1885, p. 37. 

® Minneapolis Tribune, Jan. 21, 1885, p 5 
® lUd., Jan* 13, 1B85, p- 4- 
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operator of the largest wheat farm m the Northwest, a man 
of such business experience and acumen as to be heard with 
respect, protested against an indefensible system of grades 
and unjust and arbitrary grading, which weie maintained 
by the monopoly at Duluth ^ 

In his address to this legislatuie the governor made a 
suggestion for wheat grading which was quite an innova- 
tion To the ordinary tests, such as weighing and judging 
by the color and shape of the kernel, he proposed adding 
chemical analysis and baking tests “ No grading in the 
wheat market had begun to approach such a degree of ac- 
curacy as these methods would have reached, nor could it at 
the time, as there was not enough scientific knowledge on 
this problem and it v/ould have been very expensive and 
difficult to have developed such a system of grading to a point 
where it would have been effective ® But, nevertheless, the 
suggestion was important, for it showed how crude the 
methods were by which wheat values were determined. 
This whole matter of grading and inspection was considered 
a vital problem by the governor, for while everyone must 
recognize the fact that the inexorable law of supply and de- 
mand as a rule governs values of all food products in the 
great markets of the world, yet the matter of inspection and 
grading has much to do in adjusting and determining such 
values '' ^ 

A comprehensive beginning in market reform was made 
m the enactment of two laws, one on -waiehouses and the 

’^iMnneapoUs Tribune f Jan 24, 1885, p 3 
® Governor Hubbard spoke as an expert, for he was a miller 
® Note the efforts of Dr Ladd (late senator from North Dakota) to 
attack the grading problem in this way thirty years later Also the 
research work of the Minnesota state mill 
^ Message of Governor Hubbard, Jan 7 > 1885, M%'m, Ex. Docs.^ vol 1, 
PP > 38-39 
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Other on railroads The former was essentially like that of 
Illinois All elevators and warehouses located at Minnea- 
polis, St Paul and Duluth m which gram of different owners 
was mixed and which did business for a compensation were 
declared public waiehouses They were to be licensed and 
banded and weie made subject to supervision by the rail- 
road and warehouse commissioners, for whom provision 
was made by the railroad act^ These warehouses were 
required to receive, to the extent of their capacities, all gram 
m good condition which was offered for storage, such gram 
to be weighed and inspected by duly qualified assistants of 
the commissioners One remspection would be made, the 
complainant paying a small charge if the original decision 
were reaffirmed Grading was to be based on Minnesota 
Grades,’’ which should be established by the commissioners 
at the beginning of each marketing year Maximum stor 
age rates were prescribed, the charge not to exceed 4 cents 
from November 15 to May 15 Warehouses were to de- 
termine their rates once a year, advertise them m the papers 
and post them m the warehouse The mixing of gram of 
different grades was forbidden, though grain could be 
cleaned with the owner’s consent Warehouses were to re- 
port weekly, under oath, to the waiehouse registrar, giving 
the amount of dilfferent grades received, stored and shipped; 
daily reports were also required The form of warehouse 
receipts and the conditions under which they were issued 
were elaborately specified The issuing and canceling of all 
receipts should be reported to the registrar, who wag thus 
able to supervise this important function of the public ware- 
house All scales used for weighing grain which was sub- 
ject to state inspection were to be tested by scale inspectors, 
who also wefre appointed and controlled by the commission- 
ers This board was given a mild kind of supervision over 

^ Minn Gen Laws^ 1885, ch. 1S8. 
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the gram interests of the state and was instructed to furnish 
samples of state grades to any warehouse or elevator m 
the state on request ^ 

Transportation rates and the larger problem of the re- 
lations of elevators and railroads were attacked by the other 
act The board of three commissioners, referred to above, 
was established This body, to be appointed by the gover- 
nor, was given extensive duties and some powers of enforce- 
ment It was to receive annual reports from the railroads, 
inspect their property and affairs, visit each station at least 
once in every three months, and, whenever necessary, re- 
quire additional reports from the railroads and examine 
their records Like earlier laws, it forbade all discrimina- 
tion in granting elevator sites, in distributing cars and in 
determining rates For a rental of $i a year the roads 
were required to permit any person to construct and operate 
a gram elevator or warehouse, regardless of capacity, at any 
way station and were required to provide side tracks The 
order in which cars should be allotted was prescribed The 
distinctive feature of the law was the revival of the idea of 
a board of commissioners to hear complaints, adjust them, 
and, m disputes which could not otherwise be settled, initiate 
suits against the roads “ 

The purpose of this legislation was to secure a free market 
at country points by breaking down favoritism on the part 
of the railroads, to secure regular, reliable and reasonably 
cheap warehousing at terminals and to destroy irregularities 
in tl^ weighing, inspection and warehousing of gram Some 
of these aims were in a measure realized; others were not 
Difficulties immediately arose which were due to the nature 
of the problems, the action taken by the roads and ware- 
houses, and defects in the laws. This is seen from a con- 
sideration of the working of the new regulations 

^ Mmn Gen Laws, 1885, ch 144 

2 Ibid , 1885, ch 188 
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State grades were established in the fall of 1885 For 
wheat, these were no i hard, nos i and 2 northern, no. 3 
spring, no grade and rejected, according to the weight, kind 
and certain obvious qualities of the grain Before this, 
grades had been established by gram exchanges in the state , 
these now piotested vigorously against state grades, which, 
they asserted, upset their grading and disturbed the reputa- 
tion held by Minneapolis and Duluth grades in other markets 
Undoubtedly, changes in grades cause some confusion in 
the grain trade, but grades had been revised by Minneapolis 
and Duluth exchanges and were by no means regarded as 
being permanent It was also maintained that state giades 
afforded more opportunity for manipulation Since they 
were narrower than the grades displaced, there was some 
truth in the charge , but the remedy was obviously not to be 
foimd m a return to wider spreads in grades but rather in 
the development of the technique of grading These ob- 
jections were, however, short-lived, and within a year state 
grades were acceptable even to their earlier opponents, were 
finding favor in other markets and were conceded to have 
established greater uniformity throughout the state in the 
matter of grading ^ 

Considerable difficulty was met m working out the problem 
of terminal weighing, inspection and warehouse control 
As has been noted, before ‘1885 there was no public super- 
vision of the grain trade in Minnesota’s terminal markets ^ 

^ Report, Mmn Rail, and W^house Corns , 1885, in Mtnn Ex Docs , 
1885-86, vol. H, pp 374-396 , Report, Mtnn Rati and W'house /loms , 
1886, p 9, Minneapolis Tribune, Sept ii, 1885, editorial, and Ang 25, 
1886, p 3 ; Report, op at , 1894, pp 55-57 

“In this chapter the terms ‘‘terminal” and “primary” markets are 
used interchangeably, as “ terminal ” connotes a more definite distinction 
from the local ^markets when the trade within the state is considered, 
while “primary” designates more particularly the first large assembling 
point m a world system 
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Pvules for trading and warehousing were made by the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commeice and the Duluth Board of 
Trade Those rules weie primarily intended to secure hon- 
esty among the gram men in their dealings \vith each other 
and to build up the reputations of these markets in the larger 
wheat centers, they were in no sense panicularly favorable 
to the farmers except that a certain measure of regulaiity 
was bound to have some general value Inspection and 
vreighing were under this system obviously biased, mixing 
and doctoring of grades was done by the warehousemen, 
to their own gam but to the loss of others Warehouse 
charges were high, and open competition did not exist in 
the storage business On the whole, there was considerable 
room for improvement 

The personnel of the state system consisted of a chief 
inspector and a chief weigher and their assistants m each of 
the teimmal markets and the state warehouse registrar 
These were m no way interested, personally, m the gram 
trade, and the inspectors had no regular means of learning 
the ownership of the gram which they inspected/ Because 
of the provision that they be wholly disinterested, it was 
impossible to get highly skilled personnel from the very first. 

The earliest opposition to this state system came from the 
terminal warehousemen Many gram men in Minneapolis 
and even a larger proportion in Duluth, where most of the 
warehouses were public, fought the measure providing for 
state regulation During the first year the Duluth Board 
of trade reluctantly cooperated with the state, and its ele- 
vators ^1 applied for license ^ But that the Board was op- 

^ Report, Minn Rail and W^honse Corns, 1885, in Minn Ex Docs, 
1885-86, vol 11, pp 9-12 , Report, Minn Rail and W'hoiise Corns , 1886, 
pp 9, 24-27 ; ibid , 1887, pp 32-34 and 1889, p 94 

* Report, op cit , 1885, p 373, Federal Trade Commission, Gram Trade, 
vol. Ill, p 144. 
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posed to any political interference is indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotation from one of its leports 

Politics and the grain business can no more mingle than oil 
and water Shippers have tested this truism since last May 
and we believe will ask the next legislature to repeal the law 
and ailov/ practical business men to inspect and warehouse their 
own giain, and do away with a cumbersome '' political scheme ” 
and relegate politicians to a field more m harmony with their 
own ability ^ 

In Minneapolis and St Paul the situation was different 
The elevators m Duluth were public m their business and, 
therefore, subject to state supervision But m the Twin 
Cities many elevators were owned by millers for storing 
their own grain and by warehousemen storing for them- 
selves or for others in separate bins The millers claimed at 
first that state inspection was harmful to them in that it 
did not recognize certain milling qualities of the wheat which 
were essential to the making of good flour ^ Hence, many 
elevators refused to submit to state inspection and super- 
vision and conducted their houses as private under the state 
law, although they were regular on the exchange.^ In the 
first year of state inspection two elevators at Minneapolis, 
one at Minnesota Transfer (between Minneapolis and St 
Paul) and not any at St Paul applied for license ^ But in 
1886 all the houses at these points submitted to state super- 
vision.® Whenever the elevators whose business was not 

^Report, Duluth B T, 1885, p 18 Chicago gram men thought the 
same when Illmois inspection was established 

^Report, Mtnn Rail and W'house Corns, 1885, in Minn Ex Docs, 
1885-86, vol 11, p. 373 

s Except from 1889 to 1901 Cf, Report^ Minneapolis C C , 1889, p 89 
and 1901, ppj. 17-18 

^Report, Minn Rail and W'house Corns, 1885, op cit , pp, 373-374, 
Farm, Stock and Home, vo! v (Nov, 1888), p 2 

® Report, Minn Rail and W'house Corns , 1886, p 26 
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sliictly public found it to their advantage, they withdrew 
from state control, so that there was considerable irregularity 
as to what houses actually were supervised by the state ^ In 
1887 the commission recommended that all elevators at 
terminals be declared public by law^ This was not done 
Although many elevators preferred to do private business, 
they soon found it desirable to have state inspection By 
1893 inspection covered 14 railroad yards, 24 eleva- 
tors and 22 mills at Minneapolis, 7 railroad yards, 2 eleva- 
tors and I mill at St Paul, and 8 lailroads yards, 8 elevators 
and 6 mills at Duluth-Superior " 

State inspection and weighing were not entirely satis- 
factory to farmers and country-point wheat dealers Country 
weighing did not always agree with state weighing, but, gen- 
erally, it was found on investigation that the discrepancy 
arose from defective scales at country points, from leaky 
cars or from losses m railroad yard's^ In such cases the 
local scales weie tested and coirected, if wiong The charge 
was also made that the state inspectors favored the terminal 
wheat men As tO' the justice of this complaint it is difficult 
to say State inspection had to be close m order to main- 
tain the stability and reputation of state grading After 
1887 the charge was often made that high grades were being 
eliminated from Minnesota maikets That this was not 
definitely the fault of state inspection is indicated by the 
fact that the percentage of grain m the various grades 

^ Message of Governor Merriam, Jan , 1893, Minn Ex Docs , 1892, 
vol i, p 23. 

^ Report, M%nn Rail and W^house Com , 1887, p 34 

^Report, Minn Rail afid W'house Com, 1893, p 79, Report, Minne- 
apolis C C , 1891, p 99 

* Complaints are given m the reports of the rail and v 7 ^house com. 
Also, “Report of the Committee to Investigate into the Shipment and 
Handling of Gram,” Mtnn Senate Journal, 1893, pp 466-467 
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fluctuated so- decidedly fio-m }ear to year and that tlieie was 
a series of inferior crops for several years beginning in 
1 888 It IS possible that the change from hard Scotch Fife 
to the softer Blue Stem also had something to do with it 
The millers generally thought the quality was deteriorating ^ 
On the v/hole, the system of terminal weighing and inspec- 
tion was i egarded as an improvement on the old way Even 
by its severest critics it was considered a step toward some- 
thing which w^as essential to make the gram market function 
propel ly 

To improve conditions in country markets was much more 
•difficult. It was thought that state supervision in terminals 
would bring greater regularity and that the elimination of 
discrimination by railroads would result in competition, 
which was regarded as an imfailmg regulator But both 
methods fell far short of these expectations The idea that 
the terminal system would improve the local markets pre- 
supposed that irregularities were due to the lack of definite 
standards and that country points would accept such when 
they were established There is no question that the dif- 
ficulties were largely a reflection of the imdeveloped stand- 
ards and methods of measuring the value of different quali- 
ties of wheat in the central markets Even assuming the 
best intentions on the part of the local gram men, some 
irregularity was inevitable The failure of country markets 
to conform with improvements in terminals indicated, how- 
ever, that it was regarded more profitable to grade in the 
old way. And there were no means of forcing regularity 
on the country markets The railroad law also broke down 
to a certain extent in the matter of warehouse sites and 

^ Cf Report, Mtnn Com of Statistics, for these years ; Report, Minn. 
Rail and W'house Com, 1890, in Mmn Ex Docs, 1890, vol iii, 
463-464; ihid, 1892, pp 60-62 and 68-70; Report, Minneapolis C. C., 
3:887, p. 73, 1S89, p 85 and 1892, pp 5 and 170 
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freight services, but, even where there was free shipping, 
conditions were not entirely satisfactory 

Ki first It was confidently asserted that the railroad act 
had destroyed the collusion between the railroads and eleva- 
tors which was such a serious matter m local markets ^ But 
m the enforcement of this act serious difficulties arose One 
important part of the law was soon challenged The roads 
had generally maintained from the earlier years that they 
were the sole judges as to whether a warehouse site should 
be granted, and some had even prescribed regulations con- 
cerning the size and the kind of elevators built on their 
land Nevertheless, by 1886 every road but one had made 
concessions in regard to this contention, and farmers’ organ- 
izations, as well as others who had found it difficult to 
secure sites, were beginning to think they would have no 
further trouble ^ But the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul, 
true to its traditional policy, refused to accept the law In 
a suit brought against the road by the railroad and ware- 
house commission — the Barry case — ^the state supreme couit 
held the provision concerning sites to be unconstitutional ® 
It said that lands acquired by a railroad company for the 
purposes of its enterprises are, as far as the right of property 
is concerned, private property ” and that this could not be 
taken from them without adequate compensation‘s The 
commission then tried to solve the difficulty in another way 
It proposed a law providing for condemnation proceedings 
in cases where sites were refused, but the legislature did not 
respond to this suggestion Finally, they encouraged the 

^ Report, Senate Select Committee on Interstate Commerce, 49th Cong , 
1st Sess, Senate Report, no 4^> P m, Minneapolis Tribune, Jan. ii, 
1887, P 4 

2 Senate Com, op cit , p iii, Report, Minn Rail and Whouse Com, 
1886, p II , Fergus Falls Journal, Jan 28, 1886, p 4 

® Minn Gen Laws, 1885, ch 188, sec xv 

^ 36 Minn , p 402 
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Farwell Farmers’ Warehouse Association, which had been 
denied a site, to build an elevator on land adjacent to the 
station land and to request that a side track be given them 
When this was also refused, suit was started against the 
road in iSSg Four years later the case was decided by 
the state supreme court m favor of the association, the court 
holding that, while railroads could not be forced to grant 
sites to everyone, they should not disci iminate to the extent 
of refusing to give one what they had granted under exactly 
similar circumstances tO' others, and that when discrimination 
had been made, it was proper for the association to demand 
a side track ^ Meanwhile the roads had become more arbi- 
trary than they had at first been, and the farmers, seeing 
the weakness of the commission in the face of the opposi- 
tion of the railroads and decisions of the courts, began to 
demand more drastic legislation 

The act of 1885 had also required that the roads should 
on reasonable request furnish transportation for all grain 
stored or offered for shipment in any way, and prescribed 
an impartial method for the allotment of cars ^ Although 
some improvement was made, difficulties also arose in the 
working of this provision Frequent and loud complaints 
were made to the commission concerning discrimination in 
the matter of cars This problem arose in large measure 
from the fact that the roads were unable to meet the de- 
mands for cars in the fall marketing season Lack of stor- 
age on the faim and in the country markets, the farmers’ 
need of money in the fall and the fact that the risks and 
costs of storing were not sufficiently compensated for by the 
difference in the fall and spring price, all helped to throw a 
large proportion of the crop on the market immediately 
after harvest, thus bringing on serious congestion in the 

^ 55 Minn, p 8* 

* Minn Gen Laws, 1885, ch 188, secs vi-ix 
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local and terminal markets and on the railroads In 1886 
50 per cent of the tonnage for the year was carried by the 
Manitoba m three months ^ In September of that year this 
road had calls for 32,121 cars and could furnish only 7,352 “ 
At one time in the same fall a certain road had twelve 
hundred loaded cars in Duluth, while only forty could be 
emptied in a day ® The same conditions prevailed in other 
years when the crop was large Obviously, the equipment 
of the roads and terminals was inadequate to meet such an 
enormous inflation in traffic The roads maintained that 
they could not carry enough cars throughout the year to 
meet a temporary demand Both roads and terminals at- 
tempted to facilitate their handling of gram, but even so 
there was considerable difficulty ^ The law in question had, 
however, only stated that there should be no discrimination 
in the allotment of available cars Many shippers failed 
to see the problem brought by the enormous demands on the 
carrying capacity of the roads, but there is no question 
that the roads did not fully observe the law, for deliberate 
discrimination continued to exist This was particularly 
true of the Manitoba, which found it desirable to favor the 
regular shippers This road asserted that it was forced to 
serve those first who would delay the cars least, who had 
the heaviest investments in elevators, who gave the largest 
and most continuous business to the road and who perman- 
ently served the larger number of people The commission 
agreed with the Manitoba in 1886 that it was right m 
doing that which meant the greatest good for the greatest 
number ® 

^ Report, Minn, Rail and W'house Com , 1886, p 95 

^ Ilnd , p 94 

® Ibtd , p 160 

^ Report, Minneapolis C C , 1890, p 178 and 1891, p 225, 

® Report, Minn Rail and W'^house Com , 1886, p 100 
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The flat warehouse owners and the track loaders weie the 
ones who generally complained The roads held that their 
slow loading delayed the moving of cars ^ But they were the 
very ones who were most dependent on prompt car service, 
for they had little or no storage There were three types of 
track loaders the farmer shipper, the agent of a terminal 
buyer and the more or less transient scooper, also called 
scoop shoveler and '' track buyer These preferred 
track loading because it saved the elevator charge Many 
did not wish to load through elevators because they were 
not certain of receiving the same quality of grain. 

Of all, the scoopers were most strongly discriminated 
against by the railroads The roads held that they were not 
always reliable and that they demoralized the market The 
scoopers were, it is true, a somewhat undependable lot ^ 
They did not provide a regular market, and they were often 
deliberately dishonest And since they were so mobile, it 
was difficult to fix responsibility on them But their very 
mobility made them serve as an effective spur on the regular 
buyers in a town The railroad and warehouse commission 
maintained that it was not the business of the roads to de- 
termine whether a shipper demoralized the market ^ But 
the railroads feared any tendency to disturb the market 
When the rivalry of two roads had reached a certain point 
of equilibrium, the appearance of a track buyer or an ag- 
gressive independent at a station on one of the roads might 
force the price up at that point and precipitate a struggle 
by attracting grain from the territory of the other road 
or causing its patrons to demand lower freight rates ^ The 

^ Report, Mtnn Rati and W^house Com , 1886, pp 95-100 
^ An illustration of this type is found in tUd , 1891, pp 60-61 and 
Farm, Stock md Home, vol vii (Oct, 1891), p 387 The object of 
this buyer was simply to force the line to pay him to stay away 
^ Cf Report, Mtnn Rail and W^house Com , 1887, p 87 
For cases of this type on the Milwaukee, the N P and the Manitoba 
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roads prefened, therefore, to deal with the larger lines, 
which wo aid pursue a more regular policy and be moie 
amenable tO' the road’s wishes because of their larger fixed 
investments 

The roads furnished the farmers cars whenever they could, 
and there was a definite increase in farmer shipping Large 
farmers like Dalrymple had shipped eailier, but m the later 
eighties the practice became much more common for smaller 
ones, who found that they at times made several cents a 
bushel by shipping^ But certain things tended to limit 
such shipping It was difficult for one farmer or even a 
group to load a car in a day, and then there was a possibility 
of losing on a falling market, from leaky cars or unreliable 
commission men The most important effect, however, of 
farmer shipping came not from the amount shipped but from 
the influence which the possibility of shipping had on the 
local markets 

One of the most persistent problems of the railroad and 
warehouse commission was the matter of transportation 
rates The railroad act of 1885 had forbidden all types of 
rate discrimination The Wabash decision destroyed any 
expectation which the commission might have had in the 
way of regulating rates on goods shipped out of the state 
and limited state control definitely to* intra-state traffic ^ 

Before noting developments within the state, it is well 
to consider what was done to modify rate conditions and 

Minneapolis Tribune, Nov 10, 1887, p 2, Fergus Falls Journal, Nov 10, 
1887, p 4, Farm, Stock and Home, vol vii (Nov, 1891), p 5, quoting 
the Melrose Sun, and vol vu (Dec, 1891), p 38, Report, Minn Rail 
and W'house Com , 1886, p loi, 1887, pp 87 and 99, 1889, p 98 and 1894, 
p 16, Great West, May 27, 1892, p 2, quoting a minority report of a 
committee of the legislature to investigate the gram trade 

^ The large farmers seemed to have had no difficulty getting cars 
at any time The Minneapolis and Pacific was especially favorable to 
farmers Tins was a new road in excellent territory. 

^1X8 U 5 * , p 557 
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what the situation was for traffic beyond state control The 
problem was attacked m two ways One was the reappear- 
ance of the demand for improved water transportation 
committee of the Minnesota legislature recommended im- 
provement of the Mississippi and of the northern lake 
route to the ocean — ^an early Great Lakes-St Lawrence 
proposal It also suggested that the Red River be con- 
nected with these routes ^ Nothing in particular came of 
these propositions though they vrere not forgotten An 
attempt was made in the early nineties to test the feasibility 
of lakes-to-Liverpool shipping, when a boat carrying 80,000 
bushels of wheat was sent from Duluth to Liverpool, light- 
ing its load down a portion of the St Lawrence, at a cost 
of cents a bushel ' By 1887 sentiment in Minnesota 
was decidedly in favor of federal control of inter-state com- 
merce, and a joint resolution was passed by the legislature 
requesting Minnesota’s congressmen to support the pending 
bill ® But this act was very soon regarded as ineffective 
and, in the words of Alliance speakers, as dead as a door 
nail ” 

But even so, distinct changes were made in wheat rates 
to the seaboard There was considerable competition on 
the part of Chicago and the two northern routes Carriage 
on the lakes was cheapened by the improvement of the boats, 
particularly by the appearance of whalebacks in 1888 and of 
J J Hiffis steel steamers in the early nineties ^ The com- 
pletion of the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic in 1888 

^ “ Report of the State Committee on the Improvement of the Atissis- 
sippV’ in Mmn Ex Docs, 1886-87, vol v, pp 83-87 

® Waterway from the Head of Lake Superior to the Sea/* com on 
interstate and foreign commerce, 52nd Cong , ist Sess , House Report, 
no. 185, p 2. 

€ 

^ Mtnn Gen, Laws, 1887, p 393 

^ Baker, “ Hist of Transp, m Minn./* Mtnn H%st Soc Coll , vo! be 
(1901), p. 22; Report, Duluth B T , 1893-94, p 120 
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provided an all-year route from Duluth eastward ^ A rail 
route particularly significant to Minneapolis was the Minne- 
apolis, Sault Sainte Mane and Atlantic, which reached m 
1 888 from Dakota by way of Minneapolis to Sault Sainte 
Mane, where it made connections with other roads ^ For 
some time this line was the greatest single factor in bringing 
about lower rates eastward ^ In 1888 40 per cent of the 
flour shipped from Minneapolis was sent by way of Lake 
Superior and this railioad ^ The Chicago* roads weie forced 
to meet this competition In 1891 the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul, the 
Chicago and Northwestern and the St Paul and Kansas 
City — all interested in Minnesota traffic — established a 
through-billing rule to the seaboard with the privilege of 
holding forty-eight hours in Chicago for sale or inspection ® 
But competition was not always so active as this would 
seem to indicate Combinations and associations of the 
different roads were made and were broken ^ The rates 
also depended on the shippers, for the more powerful ones 
got better terms For alternate years from 1886 to iSpa 
the average rates on a bushel of wheat from Minneapolis 
to New York by way of Chicago were, by lake and rail, 
16 5, 18 5, 13 2 and 13 59 cents, and by all rail, 21, 19, 18 80 
and 19 80 cents At a charge equal to the price of a bushel of 
no. I hard wheat, 5 70, 686, 803 and 693 bushels could be 
carried to New York by the former, and 4 $6, 5 55 ^ 5 99 


1 Report, Duliith B T., 1888, p 30 

^ ArUcles of Consolidation of the Minneapolis, Sault Ste Mane and 
Atlantic, the Minneapolis and Pacific, and the Aberdeen, Bismarck and 
Northwestern Railway Company, 1888 
® Report, Minneapolis C C , 1889, p 166 
* Ibid , 1888, p 138 

^ Report of the Industrial Commission, vol x, p 303 
^Report, Minneapolis C C , 1890, p 178 
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4 77 bushels by the latter route ^ This indicates that, al- 
though there was a definite decline m rates to the seaboard in 
those yeax's, the gain v^as largely neutralized by the fall in 
wheat prices 

Although the commission had no power over freight 
shipped out of the state, it did exercise some control 
over traffic within the state It immediately began to 
hear complaints and make adjustments on the basis of in- 
vestigations The first significant accomplishment was the 
abolition of the transit rale system, except as a voluntary 
expedient; another was the lowering of charges on the 
Manitoba, after a thorough investigation which found that 
the rates were unreasonably and unnecessarily high ^ But 
the changes effected by the commission were not sufficiently 
drastic to satisfy the fanners, who maintained that the roads 
should bear a part of the burden of lower wheat prices by 
further reducing their charges This attitude was espec- 
ially marked in 1886; the Alliance took a more aggressive 
position than had been taken since the Granger period 
Characterizing the roads as coagulated stealage the 
resolutions of the Alliance convention demanded that 

the legislature shall exercise the power which the Supreme 
Court of the United States has time and again affirmed it 
possessed to regulate freights upon the railroads of the 
state so as to give those who have settled in this section of the 
country a fair chance for an honest living ^ 

^ Prices annual average of no i hard as given in the Report^ N Y 
Prod Exchy 1891-92, p 58 and 1892-93 p 58 for 1888 to 1892, and 
estimated for 1886 on the basis of the price of no 2 Chicago spring 
and the average excess of no 1 hard above no 2 C spring from^ 
1887 to 18S9 

Rates Report, N Y Prod Exch, 1892-93, p. 72, Report, Mmne- 
apohs C C, 1886, p 108 and 1890, p 178, U S Dept Agric , Dtv Stat ^ 
Misc Ser , Bui 15, p 50 

® Report, Minn Rat! and Whouse Com , 1886, pp 10, 55-68. 

^ The resolutions were published m the Mtnneapohs Tribune, Feb. 26, 
1886, p 3 
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Infiuenced by the snength of die Alliance, the legislature 
passed a second railroad act in 1S87 This act defined un- 
just discriminations very specifically, like its model, the 
Intel state Commerce Act, and restated the old demand that 
rates should be equal and reasonable. Schedules were to 
be announced in newspapers, posted in stations and filed with 
the commission Changes could be made on ten days' notice 
only The commission should visit and inspect each station 
once a year A unifoim system of accounts was prescribed, 
and regular reports were required The unique feature of 
this law was the power of enforcement given the commission 
If a road failed to comply with an order of the commission, 
the proper court should issue a writ of injunction against 
it, considering the order of the commission as pnma facie 
evidence of the reasonableness of the order.^ This law, 
also, vas challenged by the Milwaukee in its refusal to lower 
milk rates on a short section of its line south of the Twin 
Cities The court immediately issued an injunction against 
the road, which appealed to the state supreme court It 
decided m favor of the law, but on appeal the United States 
Supreme Court declared that section of the act unconstitu- 
tional which gave the commission the power to determine 
the reasonableness of a rate^ A quotation suggests the 
basis on which the decision was rendered 


It [the act] deprives the company of its right to a judicial 
investigation, by due process of law and substitutes there- 
for, as an absolute finality, the action of a railroad commission 
which^ . cannot be regarded as clothed with judicial functions 
or possessing the machinery of a court of justice ... If the 

^Minn Gen Laws, 1887, ch x 

^38 Mtnn, p 281, 134 U S, pp 456-458 Justices Bradley, Gray and 
Lamar dissented, saying that this decision practically'" overruled the 
Granger cases, which had for their governing principle that the regu- 
lation of rates was a legislative not a judicial prerogative 
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company is deprived of the power of charging reasonable rates 
for the use of its property, and such deprivation takes place m 
the absence of an investigation by judicial machinery, it is 
deprived of the lawful use of its propeity . without due 
process of law and in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States ^ 

This decision was severely criticized in Minnesota It 
practically reversed that in the Granger case, the Winona 
and St. Peter Railroad v Blake, which held the Jones bill, 
establishing maximum freight rates, to be constitutional ^ 
The most aggressive opposition came from the Farmers’ 
Alliance, as will be seen later 
But even with its power of enforcement lessened, the com- 
mission exerted considerable influence over rates It pro- 
vided the machinery for hearing complaints, for investigat- 
ing and for recommending changes In 1888 a uniform 
distance tariff on carload lots was established In 1890 
rates on the Great Northern (the former Minneapolis, Mani- 
toba and Pacific) and the Soo ” were reduced on com- 
plaint of the Grant County Alliance In 1893 the commis- 
sion won in the case of Steenerson and the Great Northern 
after a long fight m the courts, and rates between several 
Red River points and Duluth, St Paul and Minneapolis were 
lowered ® The long- and short-haul clause of the act of 
1887 was acquiesced in generally by the roads, and dis- 
crimination between the smaller towns practically disap- 
peared ^ Nothing in particular was accomplished in the 
way of reducing rebating and pooling, though the practice 
was eliminating itself under the pressure of public opinion 

^ 134 U S , op cit 
2 Cf supra, p 108 

® ‘‘ Changes irp Railroad Rates m Minnesota,” 59th Cong , ist Sess , 
Senate Reports, no 102, pp 2-6 
^ Reporij M%nn Rail and W'house Com , 1887, p 17 
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and because of the increased prosperity and independence 
of the roads A most effective illustration of the fact thac 
the commission v^as regarded with some respect by the 
roads is found in a request from the Wmona and St Peter, 
a granger '' road, for a change in its rates This 
reports the commission, is the first instance in our exper- 
ience where the commission has been requested by a common 
carrier to signify its approval of a freight tariff before the 
same has gone into effect ’’ ^ 

There was considerable reduction m rates in those years 
which cannot be attributed directly to the legislation of 1885 
and 1887 The constant improvement m the road bed and 
m the machinery and methods of handling freight and the 
fall m prices of materials reduced operating costs The 
enormous expansion in trade due to the development of Min- 
nesota and its neighbors to the west further cut costs per 
unit of freight handled The Great Northern, which had 
started a lo-mile run m 18612 from the tiading town, St 
Paul, to the sawdust villages, St Anthony and Minneapolis, 
by 1890 counted its deliveries of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth in tens of millions of bushels, the larger part of 
which was raised in Minnesota^ The building of addi- 
tional roads and branches increased competition ® This is 
illustrated by the Minneapolis and Pacific, which was built 
west and northwestward from Minneapolis across territory 

"^Report, Minn Rail and Whouse Com, 1890, p 78 The Winona and 
St Peter was the most recalcitrant road in early >ears 

^ The reports of the railroad and warehouse commission and of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce record this change In 1895 the 
G N delivered at these terminals 67,000,000 bushels of wheat, accord- 
ing to J. J Hill “Hist of Agnc in Minn,'’’ Minn Hist Soc Coll, 
vol viii, p 285 The Report of the Duluth Board of Tfode, 1889, p 29, 
states that in the current year the earnings of the N P had increased 
50 per cent and its mileage ii 

^ The mileage grew from 4,226 42 miles in 1885 to 5,863 89 miles m 
1893, according to Report, Mmn Rail* and W'house Com , 1905? P I 43 
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tributary to the Milwaukee, the Northern Pacific and the 
Gieat Northern This road was built to combat the last 
two, which favored Duluth^ In the long- run, the roads 
must have Been influenced by the fall in wheat puces in order 
to maintain the volume of their traffic, but the lack of agree- 
ment in the rise and fall of v/heat prices and of rates at any 
one time seems to indicate that the relationship between the 
two was not close 

The most extensive 1 eductions occurred from 1885 
1887 The year 1891 marked a return to slower reductions.^ 
Even with considerable decrease, the rates were compara- 
tively high In 1890 the charge for a bushel of wheat was 
105 cents for a 300-mile haul on the Northern Pacific 
and 4 5 cents for the 400-mile haul from Minneapolis to 
Chicago ® Therein lay the secret of much criticism of 
railroads in Minnesota This point is further illustrated 
by a comparison of average rates on a number of roads 

Average Rates a Ton a Mile* 

In cents 



00 

00 

1890 

1893 

New York Central 

0.688 

0 730 

0 701 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St Paul 

I 278 

0-99S 

I 026 

Chicago and Northwestern 

I 194 

0977 

I 028 

St Paul and Duluth 

I 198 

0 6i;i 

0733 

Minneapolis, St Paul and Sault Samte Mane. .. 

0961 

0 962 

Great Northern 

1.711 

I 411 

; 1 234 

Minneapolis and St. Louis ... . . 

! 

1430 

1 

1 330 


^ Minneapolis Tribune, April 23, 1887, p 4 
® Cf figures m Report, Ind Com , vol vi, pp 89-94 
® Report, Minn, Rail and W^house Com , 1890, p 18 
^ U S Dept Agric , Div Stat , Mtsc Ser , Bui 15, pp 19, 20, 24 
and 26 Also s'catements of rates on individual roads in the reports of 
the railroad and warehouse commission 
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The roads west and northwest of Minneapolis, which 
charged the highest rates, were the ones most severely 
criticized That was the territory in which the Alliance 
was strongest 

Nothing effective had been done by the state to interfere 
in the local wheat trade An entirely different method of 
reform appeared m 1885 — the cooperative farmers’ elevator 
movement Farmers’ cooperative wheat marketing had been 
tried in Minnesota as early as the sixties, and later by the 
Granger movement The reappearance of this cooperative 
idea in 1885 is particularly significant, as it was the begin- 
ning of a successful and permanent farmers’ marketing 
movement Its coming at that time must be attributed, 
largely, to the railroad act of that year, which required im- 
partial granting of elevator sites 

Farmers’ cooperatives were organized on different rail- 
roads but mostly m the northwestern part of the state On 
the Milwaukee two were organized in 1885, at Alden and 
Wells, and two in 1886, at Delaven and Blue Earth City/ 
These all disappeared within two or three years On the 
Northwestern a Faimers’ Association appeared at Canby 
m 1885 and at Elgin in 1888, the latter running for but a 
short time^ A cooperative wheat-marketing association 
was organized by business men of Dawson on the Minnea- 
polis and St Louis in 1885 ® This was the type of elevator 
which the line companies and independents opposed more 
than any other, for they maintained that the merchants or 

^ List of elevators, their owners and proprietors on the C , M and 
St P ih Report, Minn Ravi and W'house Com, 1885 and 1887 Also, 
Farm, Stock and Home, vol 111 (Oct, 1887), p. 339 Note that the 
Farmers Union, Farmers' Mtitnal and Farmers' Elevator Company were 
private lines, and not farmers' orgamzations 

^Report, op ctt, 1887 and 1888, Lease Records of Fne C. and N* 
Railway 

^Minneapolis Tribune, Dec 24, 1885 
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Other townsmen were merely championing the f aimers in 
Older to win their trade On the Great Northern a farmers’ 
elevator appeared at Garfield in 1887 ^ More cooperatives 
were organized of this time on the Northern Pacific than 
on any other road, and those were all in Otter Tail County 
They were organized in 1885 at Battle Lake and Under- 
wood, and in 1886 at Wall Lake, Fergus Falls and Vining® 
These seem, on the whole, to have been the most successful 
of all organized then 

The early farmers’ wheat-marketing cooperatives were 
small concerns, often only flat warehouses The capacity 
of the houses ranged from 3,500 to 20,000 bushels; but 
they handled more gram than this might indicate, for since 
they did not make a piactice of storing, the warehouses 
served mainly as receiving and shipping houses and could 
handle considerable grain ^ All had very limited resources 
Most of the smaller towns had no banks at the time, and the 
farmers furnished capital only to the extent of their shares 

The method of conducting those early cooperatives is best 
illustrated by describing that of one, the Underwood Gram 
Association, which was one of the earliest to be organized 
The members of the company were farmers and townsmen 
of the community It was in no way directly affiliated with 
the Alliance or any other farmers’ organization, though it 
was undoubtedly in part a result of Alliance influences. 
Each member had one vote regardless of the number of 
shares he owned No dividends were declared The man- 

Report, op cit, 1887 There were elevators at Litchfield andWillmar 
called the Farmers’ Elevator Company which seem not to have been real 
cooperatives 

^Report, op cit , 1885-1887 Farmers’ Elevator Company at Hawley 
and Wadena may have been real cooperatives 

® The cooperative at Blue Earth City handled 48,762 bushels of wheat 
and 9,945 bushels of oats in one year, according to the Farm, Stock 
and Home, vol 111 (Oct, 1887), p 339, 
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ager and buyer was a farmer who received no fixed salary 
but a commission of i cent a bushel The warehouse con- 
sisted of a six-bm elevator, each bin holding a carload If 
a farmer had enough to fill a bin, his wheat would be stored 
separately Otherwise, it was stored with grain of the 
same grade, belonging to other farmers, until there was 
sufficient to fill a carload, and then it was shipped. Hedg- 
ing was never used in the early days When prices were 
steady or on an upturn, the grain was sold on arriving in 
the primary market, if prices were fluctuating, the gram 
received at the farmers’ elevator was sold daily “ to arrive 
On receipt of payment for gram which had been shipped, 
the manager paid the farmers the full amount brought by 
their grain, minus freight and commission charges ^ In 
this way the association could conduct business without much 
capital and with practically no risk At the same time it 
was unable to make certain gams which greater resources, 
a more specialized management and a larger organization 
enabled the line elevators to make But the value of such 
cooperatives could be measured not only by the direct sav- 
ings to the farmers but also by the effect on other gram 
buyers 

These were the principal developments which had their 
roots in the early years of the market-reform movement. 
They brought some improvements in Minnesota’s grain 
trade, but they failed to accomplish as much as had been 
expected. The partial failure of these reforms and the ap- 
pearance of new problems aroused the dissatisfied to a 
greater extent in 1890 than ever before 

So significant was this second strong wave of agrarian 
discontent that at least a brief consideration 0:^ it is neces- 

* For like information the writer is indebted to a number of men who 
took part in the early cooperative movement — ^most especially to H. J 
Bjorge of Duluth, who was the first secretary of the JLJnderwood 
Association. 
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sary to an understanding' of attempts to improve wheat- 
marketing conditions in Minnesota in the early nineties. 
This movement was decidedly self-conscious, and its attacks 
on the marketing system were more inclusive than the 
earlier one had been The program which it sponsored 
was more extreme m that it sought not only to limit the 
power of the middleman but to displace him entirely 

The class consciousness of this movement expressed itself 
by emphasizing the importance of the farmer and by con- 
trasting the growing wealth of some people and the re- 
latively greater poverty of others Daniel Webster's state- 
ment concerning the importance of the farmer to society 
and civilization became the keynote of many appeals This 
idea was elaborated to fit existing conditions and was un- 
doubtedly made more inclusive than those writing in earlier 
economic stages would have advocated had they lived under 
the later conditions The following quotation from a mod- 
erately aggressive spokesman of the dissatisfied illustrates 
this point ‘ 

Aside from this ethical view of the subject is the fact that 
upon the farmer the nation depends for everything But for 
him the waters of the ocean, lake and river would never be 
troubled by passing keel , the rumble of railroad trains never be 
heard ; factory engines would be pulseless and chimneys smoke- 
less; but for the farmer cities would be hamlets, sky-piercmg 
buildings unknown, and the colossal private fortunes of the 
day impossible When this great necessary class is dissatisfied 
. . the time has arrived when real statesmen, journalists, 
students and patriots will carefully study existing conditions ^ 

Not only was the farmer important — ^he, admitting the 
laborer as ,part sharer of his position, was the essential 
producer of wealth Thus a philosophical and economic 
justification for agrarian discontent was formed. 

Farm, Stock and Home, vol viii (Aug, 1892), p. 322, 
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This insistence on the importance of agriculture became 
all the more emphatic m view of the growing extremes in 
the wealth and power of certain classes or groups On 
every hand was found evidence of the growing wealth of 
certain men It was said that in the Minnesota wheat trade 
seventy men had each made a million within twenty years ^ 
The death of A J Sawyer of Duluth was commented on 
by a contemporary newspaper with the suggestion that there 
was something wrong m a system which made it possible for 
a wheat dealer to accumulate in a few years a sum which a 
farmer making $5,000 a year, an unheard-of sum for them, 
would have to toil two thousand years to gain ^ Then there 
was constant reference to the bankers, speculators, manu- 
facturers and railroad men, mostly of New York, who were 
absorbing the wealth produced by the farmers But the 
farmers were pictured as poor They could not have the 
necessities of life, not to mention its luxuries To some 
It appeared that great red lines are drawn between poverty 
and wealth ’’ ® 

The idea became prevalent that there was a class of 
capitalists who were economically and politically dominant 
In the Granger period the heartless monopolies and 
soulless corporations ’’ were generally more or less local 
wheat rings and railroads, which, it was thought, proper 
regulation would control Rarely was Wall Street men- 
tioned By 1890 it was different The trust had been 
born There was talk of trusts ad indnitum — ^of the 
whiskey trust, the sugar trust, the barb-wire trust, the beef 
trust^ the steel rail trust, the glass makers’ trust, the oil trust, 
the paint trust and the wheat trust The wheat farmer sold 
his grain to a buyer who was merely an agent of a line, 

* Record and Union, June 27, 1890, p 2, quoting an Alliance speaker 
^ Farm, Stock and Home, vol vm (March, 1892), p 149 
® Great West, Aug 2, 1892, p 
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which was supposed to be in collusion with the railroads 
and a part of the Minneapolis flour monopoly having enor- 
mous resources of its own and close relations with local 
and eastern bankers The local elevator agent was likened 
to a spider crouched m the web, waiting for the fly — ^the 
farmer ^ The real issue, said Donnelly, was whether the 
dollar or the man should rule " 

The first problem seemed to be that of finding the leak 
between the consumer and producer where so much of the 
value of the wheat was drained off This led to investigat- 
ing the difference in Minnesota and Liverpool prices and 
the marketing costs A veritable wheat-price war was waged 
for three years The attack was led by the Great West, 
the most aggressive reform newspaper, and was supported 
by other papers and by politicians The millers, large 
wheat merchants and conservative newspapers refuted the 
charges The controversy started m the spring of 1890 
when the Great West announced that there was a difference 
of 54 cents in the price of no i hard wheat at Crookston, 
in the Red River Valley, and at Liverpool, of which differ- 
ence 20 cents was given as the cost of reaching the latter 
place, thus leaving 34 cents to be accounted for ® C A 
Pillsbury replied by giving figures for transportation, in- 
surance, primage, commissions and transfer charges from 
Duluth to Liverpool, totaling 23 5 cents ^ This did not 
include interest charges or risks from price fluctuations 
According to Pillsbury’s own figures, said the Great West, 
there were from 26 to 28 cents gained by someone® A 
robbery of even 10 cents a bushel, it was said, meant 5 loss 

^ St Paul Daily Globe, Aug* 22, 1892, p 4 
® Great West, Jan. 8, 1892, p. 4. 

^ Ibid, March *21, 1890, p i 
^ Great West, April 25, 1890, p i. 

Hhid 
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of $180 a year to every farmer in the state ^ The Great 
West later maintained that from September to December, 
1891, the difference between wheat prices at Millville and 
at Liverpool was 36 cents above costs ^ The next year the 
claim was made that from 30 to 40 cents were stolen from 
the value of the wheat between Minnesota and Buffalo.® 
Like price comparisons with similar conclusions continued 
to be made The millers and wheat merchants insisted that 
the figures were wrong ^ But the irrefutable reply was that 
they had made their millions 

On the basis of these comparisons many effective cam- 
paign arguments were built up Donnelly claimed that a 
billion dollars had been stolen from Minnesota and Dakota 
farmers in twenty 3^ars® A more conservative critic of 
the wheat men, T C Hodgson, said that not 30 but 10 cents 
a bushel was a fairer estimate, which made $4,000,000 a 
year on Minnesota’s crop.® The appeal of such arguments 
was, naturally, strong 

To what extent was this attack justified^ This can best 
be considered by comparing such figures on actual prices 
and costs as are available 

The data used by the Great West and its followers was 
not in all cases reliable The prices were often based on 
grades of wheat which were not comparable For instance, 
a certain figure given as the price of no i Duluth hard at 
Liverpool was estimated on the basis of the London price of 

^ Great W^^t, March 21, 1890, p i 

^ Ibid , May 6, 1892, p 1 

® Ibid , April 8, 1892, p i 

^Minneapolis papers, the Journal and the Tribune, upheld their side; 
the St Paul Pioneer Press, more mildly, and the Globe, most emphati- 
cally supported the opposition. 

® St Paul Pioneer Press, Sept. 19, 1892, p 4 

^ Farm, Stock and Home, vol. ix (June, 1893), p 295. 
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no 2 Chicago spring ^ The reason for this was that Liver- 
pool quotations for this grade very rarely appeared in the 
papers But there was some danger in estimating prices 
in this way, as the difference between prices on the Baltic 
and Mark Lane markets in London and at Liverpool and 
between the prices of various kinds and grades was not 
constant The figures on marketing costs given by the 
irreat West were not accurate at all times In the spring 
of 1890 the cost of bringing wheat from Crookston to 
Liverpool was said to be 20 cents ^ Cost figures supplied 
by C A Pillsbury, which were substantially accurate, showed 
that the actual cost was 34 cents ® These inaccuracies may 
or may not have been deliberate, it was most probably due 
to the fact that the editor of the Great West and those who 
quoted him were not familiar with the wheat-marketing 
system 

The most satisfactory way m which to approach the actual 
situation is to compare wheat prices The following table 
gives cash prices for the same grades in the three markets 
with which the price controversy was concerned 

^ Great West, March 21, 1890, p i 

’^Ihid 

* Ibtd , April 25, 1890, p I 
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Cash Price of No i Hard Spring Wheat and Difference in Prices 
AT Crookston, Duluth, Liverpool ^ 

In cents a bushel 




Price at 


Excess of price at 


Crookston 

Duluth 

Liverpool 

Duluth 1 
above | 

Liverpool 

above 

Liverpool 

above 




Crookston 

Duluth 

Crookston 

1890 






31 98 

Oct. 14 .. 

88 

104 50 

1 19 98 

1650 

1548 

Oct. 21 . . 

86 

105 62 

122 34 

19 62 

16 72 

36-34 

Oct. 28 . 
1891 

Sept. 21 - 

87 

103.00 

122.34 

1600 

19-34 

35-34 

: 78 

94.50 

129.34 

16,50 

3484 

51-34 

Oct. 15 . 

82 

97 - 5 ° 

124.12 

1550 

26 62 

42 12 

Oct. 22 . . 

77 

94 25 

123 58 

1725 

29 33 

4658 

Oct. 28 . . 

79 

9525 

123.58 

1625 

29 33 

44-58 

1892 



3080 

Sept. 13 . 

62 

75-50 

92.80 

13 50 

1730 

Sept. 20 . 

62 

73 75 

92 22 

1175 

1847 1 

30 22 

Sept. 27 .. 

62 

75 00 

95.12 

1300 

20 12 

33 12 

Oct. 10 . 

1893 

Sept. 30 .. 

62 

74 75 

95 12 

1275 

2037 

3312 

52 

64.25 

78 so 

12.25 

. ^405 

26 30 

Oct, 7 .. 

49 

6325 

7801 

1425 

14 76 

29.01 

Oct. i6 .. 

50 

60 00 

7656 

10 00 

1656 

26 56 

Oct. 28 .. 

49 

64.25 

77 23 

1525 

12.98 

28 23 


The difference m the prices at Liverpool and Duluth was 
very close to the marketing cost In the middle of the month 
of October this cost was approximately 179 cents in 1890, 

^ Prices for Crookston from the Crooksfon Times (weekly) , 1890- 
1891, and the Crookston Times (daily), 1892-1893, for iSnluth from the 
Reports^ Duluth B T , for Liverpool from the London Times, 1890- 
1893 Since the standard source for market information from Liver- 
pool, BroomhaU’s Corn Trade News, which the writer used through the 
courtesy of D J Broomhall of its New York office in the Produce 
Exchange, did not quote prices for this grade, it was necessary to rely 
on newspapers (there being no other source from which to obtain this 
particular information) Duluth no. i hard was quoted very infrequently 
on the Liverpool market Specific dates are given, as usable averages 
were not obtainable 
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29 9 111 1891, 24 86 m 189-2 and 23 94 m 1893 ^ Comparing 
these costs with the difference in prices, it is seen that the 
gams were not large and that there was sometimes a loss “ 
The considerable increase in Liverpool prices m i8gi was 
almost entirely absorbed by increased transportation costs ^ 
Theie was not, therefore, much justification for the charge 
of robbeiy, as far as price was concerned, between Duluth 
and Liverpool This was to be expected, considering the 
active competition of various markets and transportation 
routes for wheat But between Duluth and Crookston, on 
the other hand, there was a considerable difference which 
cannot be accounted for by legitimate costs There the 
critics of the grain market had a real grievance Everything 
considered, it was unreasonable that Crookston should be 
almost as far from Duluth, in the matter of price, as Duluth 
was from Liverpool There was generally a considerable 
margin above the freight rate, which was about 9.3 cents 
through those years ^ This freight charge, which was de- 
clared by the state supreme court after an extensive investi- 
gation by the railroad and warehouse commission to be 
unjust and unreasonable, was at times higher than the trans- 

^ Including all transportation, transfer, commission, insurance and 
primage charges The two last were estimated on the basis of C A 
Pillsbury's figures in Gieat West, April 25, 1890, p i, the rest were 
secured from reports of the Duluth Board of Trade, the Buffalo Mer- 
chants’ Exchange and the New York Produce Exchange, and the 
Monthly Snmmary of Commerce and Ftnanccj Bur of Stat , U. S 
Treas Dept , Jan , 1900, p 2066 

^ Cf Report, M%nn Rail, and W'house Com , 1899, pp 26-27 This 
gives very complete and reliable figures on prices and marketing costs, 
showing that from 1893 to 1896 the Liverpool price was at times as low 
as 12 35 cents below and as high as i 88 cents above the Duluth price 

®This difference in Minnesota and English prices at that time was 
made much of by market critics. 

* According to testimony m a case in district court quoted in Report, 
Minn. Rail and W'home Com , 1893, p 45 and in 60 Mmn,, p 462 
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portation chaige from Duluth to Liverpool The whole 
situation indicates that the farmers had a real cause for com- 
plaint 111 the local situation That was sufficient to justify 
action on their part without accepting definite misrepresenta- 
tions of conditions. 

Another type of evidence was advanced to prove that 
the wheat middlemen were robbing the farmers Certain 
letters wiitten by Minneapolis wheat mteiests to the Credit 
Lyonnais (a French banking concern) showed that ter- 
minal elevators were making high profits One, written 
by C. A. Pillsbury in 1889, stated that for the past six 
years the Minneapolis and Northern, the largest teimmal 
house in Minneapolis, had made an average of 30 per 
cent on a capital of $825,000, the Empiie had made 40 
per cent for several years, the Northwestern 22 per cent 
for five years, G. W Van Dusen probably more than any 
other and the remaining large companies had made con- 
siderable This was contrasted with another letter writ- 
ten about the same time by Mr. Pillsbury to a Mr. Arnold 
of Larimore, who had inquired about the advisability of 
starting an independent elevator at that place It would 
not be wise, said the former, to do so, for their elevators 
had not paid well — ^there was too much competition and risk, 
and their losses had been fearful ^ The conclusion drawn 
from comparing tHe two letters was that line elevators and 
terminals were making enormous profits, which they wanted 
to maintain by keeping out competition. There was much 
truth in this Yet it must be remembered that much of a 
line's profits came from having space and equipment which 

1 60 Mmn , p 462 

^ The letters appeared m the Great West, Jan 23, 1891, p St Paul 
Globe, Sept 18, 1892, p i, Farm, Stock and Home, vol viu (Oct, 
1892), p 374, and were quoted in other papers Pillsbury seems never 
to have denied that they were genuine 
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enabled it to carry the grain longer, to clean and doctor 
grades, and from the resources and business methods of a 
large, efficient system The Minneapolis wheat interests 
asserted that even with large dividends they made only 
per cent on the amount of business done ^ Considering the 
time and distance values which they added, this was not a 
large profit compared with the cost of marketing other pro- 
ducts One thing must be considered which is often over- 
looked The wheat men of Minneapolis were highly sel- 
ected, for most of them had been m Minnesota's wheat trade 
from early years Their ability was unusually high and gave 
them a certain kind of monopoly Further, having estab- 
lished their reputation for business integrity, they were able 
to get loans on low terms, which enabled them to carry on 
an enormous business on a relatively small capital But 
these very facts gave them a certain measure of monopoly, 
of which they were willing to avail themselves, after the 
manner of the time 

Speculators were blamed, in a somewhat different way, for 
low prices While the regular gram warehousemen and 
merchants were thought to get more than their share of the 
value of the gram, speculators were said to depress that 
value Speculation, which had become almost synon37mous 
with Chicago wheat trading, had had a bad reputation in 
Minnesota since the early seventies, and sensational corn- 
ers '' and persistent activities of “ bucket shops " had brought 
attention more and more to that market At first it ap- 
peared that the development of Minneapolis and Duluth 
would free Minnesota from Chicago’s brigandage, ""but in 
the late eighties a new attitude arose in regard to the in- 
fluence of Chicago. This speculative market par excellence 
was said to determine the price of wheat — ^not only in its 

^ Si Paul Pioneer Press, Sept 22, 1892, p. 4. 
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own vicinity but even in Liverpool ^ This was said to be 
due to the enormous amount of option dealing and short 
selling at Chicago, which was thought to depiess the mar^cet ^ 
The way in which speculation depressed prices was fre- 
quently illustrated by a hypothetical case of dealing m 
wind ’’ horses Since this so typically represents current 
arguments, one writer, who used this illustration, is quoted 


Let us suppose that horses are '' graded like wheat In a 
market are a hundred horses of a certain grade for sale, there 
are also buyers for so many horses The owners of the horses 
offer them at $100 each; but immediately some man, who never 
owned a horse, shouts, I will sell horses of that grade for 
June or July delivery for $95 each! The horse owners may 
reduce their offer to $90 , the man cries '' $85 ^ and at that 
price, we will say, a hundred horses are sold, the buyers are 
satisfied, have bought all the horses they need or have money 
to pay for, and the day’s business closes. The market for 
horses has been depressed 15 per cent; the moral effect of the 
depression will probably produce a decline of 5 to 10 per cent 
more in a few days, when the man who sold the hundred horses 
will buy them in, probably buy the same horses that would have 
sold for $100 each but for himself, turns them over to his 
buyers, pockets the difference, and is ready to repeat his 
tactics next horse-market day The horses sold are “ wind ” 
horses, but the effect on flesh and blood horses is the same as if 
they had been real. The same rule applies to wind ” wheat 
and the same effect is produced ® 


The fallacy in the above quotation, as in so many of this 
nature, is that ofttimes speculative prices are determined 

^ This view is expressed in a minority report of a committee of the 
legislature to investigate the gram trade, as quoted by the Farm, Stock 
and Home, vol viii (April, 1892) and Great West, May 1892, p 2. 

^ This was one point on which the market critics and the millers of 
Minneapolis agreed 

^Farm, Stock and Home, vol viii (June, 1892), p 257, 
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Without reference to demand and supply There is no evid- 
ence which proves that speculation permanently depressed 
prices It might cause temporary deflations in wheat values, 
but the reverse might also happen ^ Arguments like the 
above generally showed a striking lack of understanding of 
the functioning of the whole system of trading in futures 
The feature most persistently attacked was the so-called 
illegitimate option dealing, but, popularly, that included all 
trading in futures 

In 1886 the National Farmers' Congress m convention 
at St Paul passed a resolution asking legislatures to prevent 
dealing m futures unless it were the bona-fide intention of 
the seller to deliver and the buyer to leceive “ But the idea 
did not rise to the prominence of a real issue before 1890, 
when it was taken up by the Alliance Then a widespread 
demand appeared for federal and state legislation to curb 
speculation 

On these general themes thousands of variations were 
made Every feature of the market was attacked and dis- 
cussed There was also much talk of free silver and some 
of the tariff, but the strongest cohesive force in the farmers’ 
movement in Minnesota’s wheat region was found in the 
myriads of real or supposed problems that appeared in the 
marketing of wheat ® Further attempts were made to re- 
form the market by economic organizations of the farmers, 
closely associated with the Alliance, and by legislation, which 
was furthered, largely, by the pressure of reformers organ- 
ized as a third party 

^ Cf Bemis, Discontent of the Farmer,” Jour Pol Econ , vol i 
(March, 1893), p 207; Boyle, Chicago Wheat Prices for Eighfy-One 
Years, Emery, Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the 
United , yStevens, “Futures in the Wheat Market,” Quar. Jour, Ec , 
vol ii, i>. 37 

^ Appleton! s Am Cyc^ 1886, p 332 

® By far the best source on this is the Farm, Stock and Home, 
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A Significant political development occurred m 1890 The 
Minnesota State Farmers’ Alliance nominated a state 
ticket ^ Laborers were invited to strengthen the Alliance ; 
in the state convention 53 of 505 delegates were from 
trade unions ^ The program proposed was significant 
Ultimate state ownership of railroads and warehouses was 
suggested as a remedy for conditions which state supervi- 
sion had failed to improve sufficiently , in the meantime, the 
old laws on these problems should be retained Another 
new feature was the suggestion that grading at country 
points should be abolished Gram should be stored and 
shipped, without mixing, to terminal markets to be graded 
by the state Action on option gambling was suggested 
And the old demands for free and open markets were again 
made ® In the election, S A O'wen, editor of the Farm, 
Stock and Home, got 58,000 votes for the governorship, 
while the Republican and Demociatic candidates polled 88,- 
000 and 85,000, respectively It is significant that a leading 
wheat county, Otter Tail, which had formerly returned 
large majorities for the Republicans, now gave most of its 
votes to the Alliance candidate One Democratic-Alliance 
man was sent to Congress and the fusion candidate was 
elected state auditor To the state senate were elected 27 
Republicans, 15 Democrats, and 12 Alliance men, to the 
house, 40 Republicans, 41 Democrats, and 33 Alliance candi- 
dates ^ Though the Republicans were nominally the strong- 
est group, the Democrats and the Alliance were agreed in 
their attacks on the wheat market 

^ Smalley, History of the Republican Party and Political History of 
Minnesota (St Paul, 1896), p 232 

^ Ibid. ^ 

^Norman County Herald, July 23, 1890, p. i; Great West, March 14, 
1890, p 8; Record and Union, June 23, 1890, p i 

^ Smalley, op cit , pp. 235-236, Appleton’s Ann. Cyc , 1890, pp 556 - 5 S 7 < 
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In 1892 there was a split in the Alliance. Politically, it 
was practically absorbed by the Populist Party, although it 
continued to exist as an organization ^ The program of 
the Populists was about like that of the Alliance m 1890, 
except that a demand for a state warehouse at Duluth, which 
had been made by the Alliance in 1891, was added It was 
expected that wheat should be stored in this warehouse, un- 
niixed, at cost “ The tidal wave of Populism came near 
depriving the Republicans of control of the legislature But 
Ignatius Donnelly, the Populist candidate for governor, was 
less successful than Owen had been in 1890 ® Although this 
seems strange, it can be attributed in part to the fact that 
the Alliance did not wholly go with the Populists, to dis- 
trust of Donnelly, to the promises of the Republicans, who 
stole some of the thunder of their opponents, and to the fact 
that Knute Nelson was nominated for governor by the Re- 
publicans, who were not unmindful of his being moderately 
liberal and Scandinavian Nevertheless, because of their 
strength in the legislature, the Populists were able to influ- 
ence legislation to a considerable extent in 1893 ^ 

In 1894 the opposition elements united, Owen again being 
nominated for governor The Republicans by then, how- 
ever, favored not only railroad and waiehouse control but 
also bimetallism They succeeded in reelecting Knute Nel- 
son by a bare majority of all votes cast, and they won heavily 
in the legislature The protest movement had, evidently, 
passed its peak ® 

^ Crooksfon Tribune, Oct 4, 1892, p 4 This shows that the feeling 
between the two was not entirely friendly 

^ Great Westf Jan 9, 1891, p 8, Norman County Herald, Jan 9, 1891, 

p I. 

^ Smalley, op cit., p 242 

^Ihd., pp 238, 242-244; Appleton's Ann. Cyc , 1892, p 47 and 1893, 
p 497. In this election Minnesota gave Harrison 122,000 votes, Devdand 
100,000, Weaver 30,000 and Bidwdl 14,000 

® Appleton's Ann Cyc., 1894, PP 490-491, 
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The legislatures of 1891 and 1893, like those of 1885 and 
1887, aggressively attacked maiketmg problems The com- 
parative inertia of 1889 gave way under the pressure of the 
Alliance and Populist groups, supported to some extent by 
the Democrats 

To improve conditions m the terminal markets, an act was 
passed in 1893 which provided for the building of a large 
elevator by the state at Duluth ^ A site had been secured, 
and piovision had been made for the election of the build- 
ing, when the law was declared unconstitutional by the state 
supreme court, on the ground that the erection of a state 
elevator for public storage was not an exercise of the police 
power of the state to regulate the business of receiving, 
weighing and inspecting grain in warehouses The court 
held that it had “ no relation in the regulation of the business 
but provides for the state itself engagemg in carrying it on ’’ ^ 
Nothing further was done for several years in regaid to 
terminal problems The Alliance and the Populists wanted 
popular election of members of the railroad and warehouse 
commission, but this was not seriously considered at the 
time ® On the whole, the commission seemed to be satis- 
factory to most farmers 

Two laws were passed to limit the power of railroads, in- 
asmuch as earlier laws had been broken down by court de 
cisions An act was passed in 1891, carrying out a sugges- 
tion made earlier by the commission, which provided that 
the commission could secure an injunction against roads 
disregarding its decisions, while the roads were given the 
right lo appeal to a district court from the order of the 
commission ^ This was a slow and expensive process, but, 

^ Minn Gen Laws, 1893, ch 30, secs 1-11 

*56 Minn, pp 100-102, 1 18 

® This had been proposed as early as 1886 by the State Alliance con- 
vention (Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 26, 1886, p 3). 

* Mmn Ex Docs , 1890, vol 1, p 3 . Mmn. Gen Laws, 1893, ch 106, 
secs, iu-iv 
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Since the courts were very favorable to the commission and 
from 1893 through the years with which this study is con- 
cerned never reversed an order that was appealed, the pres- 
tige of the board became so strong that appeals were not 
often made ^ The position taken by the court m the case 
of the Farwell Farmers’ Warehouse Association, and a law 
passed m 1893, which provided for condemnatory proceed- 
ings when sites for elevators v^ere refused, broke the legjl 
position of the lailroads m maintaining that they had com 
plete control over the granting of sites. ^ The enactment of 
this law had been repeatedly urged by the commission an 1 
by others, it had passed the senate m 1891, but had failed b> 
two votes in the house ^ 

The country trade piesented one of the most tenacious 
problems in regard to the wheat market After all, that 
was the most important for the farmers, because fully 90 
per cent of their gram was handled by country elevators ^ 
It was claimed, with a great deal of truth, that the state 
terminal system protected only the buyers of wheat It 
had been expected that supervision at terminals would liave 
brought greater regularity at country markets, it had also 
been expected that control of railroads, to secure equality in 
shipping, would have improved conditions But neither of 
these expectations had been realized by 1893 

Although irregularities on the part of railroads had some 
effect, the strongest factor in maintaining undesirable con- 
ditions at country points was the power of the line elevators. 
It is well, therefore, to note at this point the position of those 
middlemen 

^ Cf Qianges m Railroad Rates m Minnesota,’* S9th Cong , ist Sess , 
Senate Report, no. I 03 

^ Cf supra, np 181-182; Mtnn Gen Laws, 1893, ch 94 
® Report, Mtnn Rail and W'house Com , 1891, p 14 
^Report, Minn Rail and W'house Com, 1892, p. 66 , quoting the 
grain investigation of 1892, thtd , 1894, p 36 
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The essential features of the line-elevator system had ap- 
peared throughout the state by 18S5 Since then, it increased 
m power — not necessarily m number but m strength^ 
This was especially true of the elevators on the Min- 
neapolis and St Louis, the Grea^ Northern, the Soo and 
the Northern Pacific ^ By 1888 the elevator system of the 
state had become definitely centralized in Minneapolis and 
St Paul, a few strong houses had, nominally, their head- 
quarters in Duluth and a number of less important ones at 
Winona, but much of their trading was done at Mmne 
apolis ® From this city the country trade was financed and 
price reports were distributed ^ Powerful companies could 
not afford to compete among themselves and tried to pre- 
vent others from competing No small independent, unless 
he had an especially loyal patronage among the farmers, 
could withstand the methods of lines bent on destroying him. 
With their extensive resouices the lines could bid over the 
single independent and freeze him out, while they retrieved 
their loss at some less fortunate place 

The country problem was attacked at this time by legis- 
lation on country markets, by a general prohibition of pool- 
ing and by farmers^ marketing organizations 

Action on the country elevator question was finally taken 

^ Some of the larger lines increased their capacity, while others lost 
Some were already beginning to move into Dakota, disposing of their 
Minnesota houses 

® Lists of elevators m M^nn Rail and W'house Com, 1888, also, 
Lease Records of railways Note that the St P , M and M (Manitoba) 
became^the Great Northern at this time 

® Cf Report, Minneapolis C C, 1887, p 82, and 1888, p 45 

^The testimony of Mr Sawyer in the Hearings before the Com on 
Agriculture (52nd Cong , ist Sess ) upon the Subject of Fictitious Deal- 
ing in Agricultural Products, Feb 3-18, 1892, is ver^ good in this 
relation One of the elements ot strength of the line was its ability to 
get loans, it being more reliable than independents Cf 35 Minn., p 99 
and 4 ^ Mmn , pp 43-44 
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by the legislatme in 1S93 Different proposals had becii. 
made for handling the problem In 1887 the railroad and 
waiehouse commission had asked for some means of attack- 
ing irregularities on complaint ^ By 1890 the moie aggre:>- 
sive element in the Alliance opposed any system of country 
supervision, and favored shipping directly to teimmals where 
the gram should be inspected by the state Others favored 
a compiehensive system of state inspection at local points^ 
But this would have entailed an enormous expendituie, and 
would have brought serious administrative difficulties m the 
maintenance and supervision of scores of state employees 
Even though such a scheme could have been worked out, it 
was not desirable, for the cases of injustice could not have 
been sufficiently serious to justify burdening the state with 
this great expense 

By 1893 the complaints from country districts, the pres- 
sure of reformers m the legislature and the conviction 
on the part of certain conservative leaders that something 
had to be done forced action In his farewell address Gov- 
ernor Merriam emphasized the need of legislation, for he 
believed that there had been much discrimination in dockage 
and giading to the detriment of the wheat districts But he 
gave a note of warning m that he deprecated the too great 
tendency to seek remedies for ills that are impossible to cure, 
through legislative enactment ’’ ® Governor Nelson, who 
was as familiar as anyone with the difficulties, recognized 
that the ordinary farmer, he who is unable to ship in car- 
load lots, and is obliged to sell his grain by the wagon load 
to the local dealers — ^and most farmers belong to this £lass — 

^ Report, Minn Rail and W'house Com , 1887, p 13, and 1894, pp 35-36. 

® The earliest suggeston of this kind was the one made by the Alliance 
convention in f886 (Minneapolis Tribune, Feb 26, 1886, p. 3). 

* Message of Gov W R Mernam, 1893 m Mmn Ex. Docs., 1892, 
Tol i, p 21 
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he has no umpire, either as to weight, grade or dockage 
The governor favored '' some plan, neither restrictive nor 
burdensome, placing all giain elevators and warehouses, 
doing public business, under state inspection and state super- 
vision, to the end that the state may effectively and benefic- 
ially mediate between the wareho-usemen and the fanner^' ^ 
He worked hard for an act embodying this idea Its enact 
ment was secured in a measuie which extended the commis- 
sion’s jurisdiction over local markets to the extent that all 
elevators outside of terminals were required to be licensed 
and to report to the commission, and that the commission 
should receive complaints, investigate and, if necessary, re- 
dress the wrong by bringing action m the courts Pooling 
the business at country points was also prohibited ^ This 
act was a distinct compromise, which was, in the mam, a 
recognition of the fact that the wheat market had develope 1 
beyond legislative control But it did provide one thing 
which had been regarded for years as necessary : an impartial 
arbitrator in disputes between farmers and wheat buyers 
This act was replaced by another in 1895 which further 
extended and defined the power O'f the commission ® 

The state was given definite control over scales in country 
markets In 1891 the terminal weighing system was ex- 
tended to St Cloud in order to facilitate the handling of 
gram at terminals.^ And twO' years later the state was given 
exclusive control of country scales, unless the shipper re- 
quested otherwise ^ This meant that the state weighmaster 
could test any scales used in the wheat trade, without any 
specific complaint having been made 

Hnaugural address, Gov Knute Nelson, ibid, p 43 
^Mlnn Gen Laws, 1893, ch 28 
^ Minn Gen Laws, 1895, ch 148 
1891, ch 99 
^Ibtd, 1893, ch 130 
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Two other reforms were enacted, which were important 
not so much for what they did as for what they ti led to do 
In the state elevator act of 1893 provision was made for 
an elaborate system by which the railroad and warehouse 
commission should disseminate market information Wheat 
prices at Liverpool, London, Pans, Hamburg, Quebec, New 
York, Buffalo, Chicago, St Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth, 
and freight charges to these markets, should be reported 
weekly In order to make prices comparable, samples of 
Minnesota wheat were to be sent to these markets so as to 
determine how their grading corresponded with Minne- 
sota’s^ Although the act was nullified by a decision of the 
supreme court, the commission did publish some market in- 
formation in various newspapers ^ An interesting set of 
measures was passed from 1891 to 1893 to put into effect 
an anti-monopoly amendment to the state constitution The 
amendment was as follows 

Any combination of persons, either as individuals or as 
members of any corporation, to monopolize the market for 
food products in this state, or to interfere with, or restrict, the 
freedom of such markets, is hereby declared to be criminal 
conspiracy, and shall be punished in such manner as the legis- 
lature may provide ® 

Though the amendment and the laws for its enforcement 
did not seem to have any particular effect, they bear witness 
to the optimism of those who saw m legislation an imme- 
diate cure for all ills 

Nothing was done in regard to speculation TiSs was 

^ Minn Gen Laws, 1893, ch 30 

® 56 Mmn , |) 100 ; Report, Minn Rail and W'honse Com , 1896, p 56. 

® M^m Gen Laws, 1889, p i and 1891, ch* x and 1893, ch 125, and 
189s, ch. x; Appleton's Ann Cyc , 1888, p. 560; Minneapolis Tribune, 
Feb 26, 1886, p 3, Northern Tier, April 10, 1886, p 5 
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beyond Minnesota’s control, for the center of speculative 
trading was at Chicago The Washburn Anti-Option bill, 
to prohibit the more speculative type of trading in futures, 
was considered in Congress Ibut was not passed ^ The Min- 
neapolis millers and many P'opuhsts supported it, some 
large farmers and Alliance men were, on the other hand, 
opposed to the measure The discussion brought on by this 
bill served to increase the feeling that there was something 
wrong in the large markets But the opposition to the bill 
indicated that there was, at least on the part of some, a clear 
comprehension of the function of speculation in the wheat 
market. 

The conviction was growing that legislation, alone, would 
rot bring the desired reforms While some maintained that 
the remedy for all economic ills lay in the proper use of the 
ballot, others saw that legislation had to be supplemented 
with economic organizations of the farmers 

The earlier cooperative movement of 1885 to 1888 has 
been noted ^ A second one, which was largely the result 
of the work of the Alliance, was more or less active from 
1889 to 1893 This differed from the former in that it tried 
to establish farmers’ elevators in terminal markets also 
The motive behind this attempt is suggested by a contem- 
porary newspaper, the NorthHeld News, which said that the 
farmers were learning 


the lesson that capital began to learn long ago— the tremendous 
power of cooperation. "'In union there is strength” Each 
individual farmer has stood alone for generations, and is to- 
day doing the same And because he stands alone he is singled 

^ The Hearings before the Com on Agric (52nd Cong , ist Sess ) upon 
the Subject of FicUUous Dealing m Agricultural Products, Feb 3 to 
18, 1892, gives the result of the investigation brought on by the 
Washburn bill Senator Washburn was a miller of Minneapolis 

2 Supra, pp 193-19S 
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out and forced to contribute to a powerful combine The 
News would be glad to be able to announce that the farmers 
of Minnesota . had established and definitely fixed the exact 
amount of cereals that should be produced and could thereby 
determine as autocratically the puce of their products as the 
managers of a railway can fix the terms of transportation 
Until the farmers learn thoroughly the lessons of combination 
and the irresistible strength of perfect union they will be and 
remain the shuttlecock of chance and the plaything of corporate 
monopoly ^ 

A number of attempts were made to put this idea into 
practice ^ The first project was a Dakota concern, the Scan- 
dinavian Farmers’ Elevator Syndicate, which served as a pat- 
tern for others of this nature This organization aimed to se- 
cure as members a number of country elevators and to have 
agents at terminals to move the wheat from farmers to miller 
at the lowest cost of handling and in its purity as grown ® 
It was not wholly a farmers’ company at first, though it 
was largely made up of Alliance people, but by 1889 had 
attracted wide attention among the Alliances and was de- 
clared a successful type of farmers’ organization by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the middlewest National Farmers’ 
Alliance ^ This company did not long continue Accord- 
ing to its supporters, it was killed by the suspicion of the 
farmers, the opposition of elevators and the refusal of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce to grant it membership ® 

^ North field News, quoted by the Great West, Feb 21, 1890, p i 

® Ignatius Donnelly suggested that the Alliance establish township nulls 
to sell flour directly to labor unions {Great West, March 14, 1890, p 2). 

^Minneapolis Journal, April 17, 1888, p i 

^Ibid, April 17, 1888, pp. I and 3, and editorial, May 26, 1888, 
Svenska Folkets Tidmng, May 19, 1888, p 7, Farm^ Stock and Home, 
voL V (April, 1889), p 167 and Aug 15, 1889, p 310, Great West, 
May 16, 1890, p I. This organization seems to have attempted to sell 
shares to eastern and British millers 

^ Farm, Stock and Home and Great West, op ctf 
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The next was the Alliance Elevator Company, also organ- 
ized by Red River farmeis This was a veiy ambitions 
organization, for it aimed to secure a capital of two million, 
to build terminal houses at Minneapolis and Duluth and to 
establish lines of locals An elevator was secured at Min- 
neapolis, but this failed vv^ithm a yeai The manager, who 
was none too scrupulous nor competent, attributed the failure 
to the invisible system which prevented the elevator from 
obtaining membership on the exchange and which made the 
elevator and commission men refuse to deal with an organ- 
ization outside of recognized channels ^ There seems to 
have been considerable truth in that allocation of the diffi- 
culty The large grain men were opposed to any lestramt 
on their affairs and were ready to fight the farmers as well 
as the state But the organization was decidedly unfo'- 
tunate in that its management had neither the ability nor 
the temperament for coping with such a difficult situation 

Other organizations were somewhat more successful The 
Northwestern Farmers’ Protective Association, also a Red 
River group, secured small elevators at West Superior and 
Duluth, and had a few local cooperatives as members This 
was more conservative than the Scandinavian Syndicate or 
the Alliance Elevator Company It was even admitted to 
membership on the Duluth Board of Trade ^ The most 
conservative in its plan and the most successful was the 
Grain Growers Association organized in the early nine- 
ties Though it aimed to secure terminal elevators in time, 
its first etnphasis was local It encouraged the building of 

^ Great West, March 21, 1890, p 7 , May 16, 1890, p i , Feb 13, 1891, p 4 

^ Ibtd , July 17, 1891, p i and May 13, 1892, p 5, Farm, Stock 
and Home, vol vii (Sept, 1891), p 344 and vol viii (1892), p 139, 
membership list m Report, Duluth B T , 1893 One terminal elevator 
was friendly to such projects, the Great Northern elevator at Duluth, 
which offered to handle gram for this company at special rates {Repre- 
sentative, Aug 15, 1894, pi) 
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farmers' elevators at country points, and criticized and at- 
tacked the methods and practices of the wheat middlemen ^ 
None of these terminal cooperatives were definitely suc- 
cessful This is partly explained by iheir lack of capital and 
experience and by the hostility of the gram men It was also 
due to the fact that they got very little grain to handle. A 
gram investigation conducted by a committee of the legisla 
ture showed that 90 per cent of the gi am shipped from local 
points was handled by the elevators “ Of the 5 per cent 
shipped directly by farmers, some was sold to millers and 
terminal wheat dealers before shipping A small amount 
remained for which the farmers’ houses could bid And the 
farmers would not consign their wheat to organizations 
whose success had not been proved The terminal coopera- 
tives expected to draw trade from country cooperatives , the 
weakness of this plan lay m the fact that there were very 
few farmers’ elevators at the time The cooperative move- 
ment which had been active from 1885 to 1887 had sub- 
sided ^ Most of the elevators were discontinued, and it 
appears that very few new ones were established No gram 
elevator sites were granted nor leases renewed for fanners’ 
coopeiatives on the Great Northern and the Minneapolis 
and St Louis from 1890 to 1897 A few weie leased and 
re-leased by the Northwestern at that time Records of 
the other roads have been destroyed or lost ^ A few small 

^ Re present ahve, May 16, 1894, p 5 and July 18, 1894, p i 

^ Report, Minn Rail and W'house Com , 1892, p 66 

2 Cf supra, pp 193-194 

^ About the only authentic source for information on cooperative ele- 
vators at this time is the Lease Records of railways For the late 
eighties and the nineties the writer used the records of the Giicago 
and Northwestern at Chicago, the Minneapolis and St Louis at Minne- 
apolis and the Great Northern at St Paul. These were the only roads 
which had preserved their records in complete form Isolated points 
were secured from the Report, Mmn Rail and W' house Com, 1892, 
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houses might have been established adjacent to the rail- 
roads’ land, but of such there aie no records On the whole, 
there was not enough gram shipped by farmers or by thew 
cooperatives to support terminal cooperatives 

Though the cooperative movement had not accomplished 
much directly, it had helped the farmers to gain a clearer 
comprehension of the function of the wheat-marketing or- 
ganizations and of the methods and problems of the system 
This was essentially a period of experimentation From 
it the farmers also learned that it was not wise to enter ter- 
minal markets in their present stage of development, but 
that they actually could accomplish much by small, mdivid 
ual ventures in country markets 

The reform movement which started in 1885 has con- 
tinued to some extent ever since, but it has never again been 
so active as it was during its first years In those years it 
accomplished considerable that has been of great importance 
in Minnesota’s wheat trade The distinctly laisscB faire 
attitude of the state was changed to a compiehensive policy 
of supervision and interference This helped restore the 
balance between the producer and the middleman which had 
been so completely upset by the development of powerful 
marketing agencies The new system brought definite 
changes and improvements There still remained, however, 
a large sphere of market activity which it had not touched. 

p 83; Minneapolis Journal, Aug 28, 1890, p 5; Stock and Home, 

vol vii (Sept, 1891), p 344 » and Great West, July 17, 1891, p i The 
writer had interviews and correspondence with a large number of men 
inter^ted in this movement in its early stages, but very little useful 
material was secured in this way 



CHAPTER VIII 


Big Business in the Wheat Trade, 1895-1900 

Although the wheat market has developed by a process 
of gradual change, it has been characterized at different times 
by certain dominant elements in such a way as to divide its 
history into definite periods After the heterogeneity of the 
early river years came successive steps marked by control on 
the part of packets and railroads, dominance by millers and 
their agents and interference of producers and the state. 
Toward the end of the century, the years with which this 
chapter is concerned, the most significant aspect of the wheat 
market was the combination and integration of market 
agencies This was the result of the development of certain 
forces m the market, and it stimulated a counter movement 
on the part of the producers, already effective, which was to 
become the distinguishing feature of the next period 

The ascendancy of big business in Minnesota’s wheat 
market at this time was the result, m the mam, of three 
factors continued development of market methods and or- 
ganization; pressure of low price, on the one hand, and of 
the demands of producers for market ref 01m, on the other; 
and increased competition m the gram trade 

Large market organizations were made possible hy^ the 
improvement in managerial ability through experience, the 
availability of capital in large amounts, the assumption of a 
large part of the risks by a specialized speculative class and 
the development of machinery for storing, handling and 
carrying wheat in large quantities Such organizations were 
made necessary by the increased complexity of the market 
220 [422 
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due to the enormous expansion of supply and demand, which 
required highly trained and specialized middlemen, who 
could be supported only by a large volume of business 

There were certain factors forcing this development The 
income of the middlemen was attacked from all sides 
Wheat prices in the consuming markets had been falling for 
several years until the last month of 1896, when they rallied 
and mci eased until 1898, and were then followed by a two- 
year period of lower prices ^ Middlemen attempted to meet 
the pressure of lower prices and the accompanying demands 
of producers for cheaper marketing by increasing the size of 
their business and by uniting different functions in the 
market, in order to bring about greater efficiency m their 
business and to strengthen their hold on the supply area so 
as to secure a large volume of gram and maintain their 
margin 

The greatest obstacle confronting the middlemen was 
mter-niarket and intra-market competition, of which there 
was considerable in Minnesota The market groups which 
had bid for wheat (those groups consisting principally of 
transportation lines, storage interests and grain dealers) 
were, in the order of their appearance, St Louis, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth And like interests within 
a market were often competitors among themselves, espec- 
ially in places which had developed beyond their supply or 
whose supply was decreasing But in order to maintain 
their position against other markets, they were forced to 
combine or to drive off competitors and to reach out for 
contrt)! of the supply area. The changes which the farmers 
so strongly opposed were those attempts to eliminate mter- 
and intra-market competition 

In the period with w^hich this chapter is concerned, three 
primary markets were actively competing for Minnesota’s 

^ Anmial Reports, N, Y Prod Exch , wheat prices 
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wheat. Chicago, Minneapolis and Duluth Their relative 
’mportance is indicated by the following table 

Annual Wheat Receipts, Chicago, Minneapolis, Duluth ^ 


In mtlhons of bushels 



Chicago 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

1891 

42.9 

578 

404 

1892 

50.2 

927 

466 

1893 .... 

35 3 

57 B 

329 

1894 . . .... 

25 6 

55 ° 

32 2 

1895 ■ • • 

20.6 

654 

486 

1896 

19 I 

69.5 

566 

1897 

280 ! 

72 8 

48 0 

1898 ... ... 

35-7 

771 

62 2 

1899 

309 

879 

54 9 

1900. . . . .. 

480 

833 

i 

319 


Through this series of years Chicago was losing and Duluth 
gaming somewhat, while Minneapolis was increasing its 
receipts by leaps and bounds 

There are a number of explanations for the change in the 
relative position of these markets The agricultural terri- 
tory tributary to Minneapolis was adopting a more diver- 
sified system of agriculture, and there was a general shifting 
of the wheat area to the southwest and the northwest For 
much of the trade Chicago' was no longer in the direct route 
to the consumer; and other markets were gaming what it 
was losing These markets also had the advantage of 
being nearer the wheat fields so that they could get grain 
less mixed ® The newer areas had the added advantage of 
a choice of transportation routes In the spring-wheat 

^ Report j Minneapolis C C , 1900, p 27 , Report, Chicago B T , 1901, 
p 20. The apparent loss at Minneapolis and Duluth m 1900 as com- 
pared with Chicago is in part explained by a poorer crop in the northern 
than the southern wheat region 

^ Much of Chicago^s wheat came from these other markets, where it 
had been mixed 
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region there were two important routes the Duluth-lake- 
Buffalo route and the Chicago rail or lake-rail loute Min- 
neapolis could bid the two against each other, and was further 
aided by the Soo line, a railway independent of Chicago 
The Chicago roads attempted to meet competition by re- 
ducing their rates and by through-billing to New York with 
sale-in- 4 ransit privileges in Chicago ^ The most aggressive 
was the Duluth route, which also' low'ered its charges ^ The 
r&ilroads had been strengthened by mechanical impiove- 
ments, better road-beds and more efficient switching and 
transfer facilities The Duluth-lake route improved its 
boats and tiansfer facilities very considerably ^ One of the 
most important factors in bringing about the change in 
markets was the growing demand of the Minneapolis mills 
Their flour output increased rapidly, being 10,500,000 bar- 
rels m 1895 and 15,000,000 in 1900^ With its large in- 
vestments in milling and its extensive flour trade Minne- 
apolis had to have wheat It was, therefore, the most aggres- 
sive factor m the spring-wheat trade This is indicated by 
the fact that the amount of wheat handled in this market 
fluctuated less according to the crop than the amounts re- 
ceived in Chicago and Duluth ® 

These three markets, which were directly competing for 

^ Industrial Covwvisswn, vol vi, p 71, Commercial West, July 20, 1901, 
p. 25 ; Report, N Y Prod Exch , 1901-02, p 274. 

® Lake rates are recorded m Reports, Duluth B T 

®The earlier lake boats carrying 30,000 bushels of wheat had been 
loaded m a day, in 1901 Peavey's boats carrying 250,000 bushels were 
loaded^in two hours {Commer West, July 20, 1901, p 25, Interstate 
Com Com, Testimony on the Gram Trade, 59th Cong, 2nd Sess, 
Senate Document, no 278, p 848) 

^ Report, Minneapolis C C , 1900, p 127 

5 J J Hill in Interstate Com Com , op cit , p 855 , In the Annual 
Reports of the Duluth Boaid of Trade mention is invariably made of 
influence of Minneapolis on the receipts at Dulutli, and of its encroach- 
ment on the territory of the latter m years of short crops 
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■\\heat, w€i€ forced to take steps to stiengtheii their position 
This was done by attempts to cut marketing costs and to 
gam contiol of the supply area In order to accomplish 
this, mtia-market competition had to be weakened Two 
middlemen groups were especially interested in strengthen- 
ing their maikets the railroads, whose traffic depended on 
one or two markets, and the warehousemen or milleis, who 
of all the gram men had the laigest fixed investments Com- 
mission men, speculators and others were more mobile and, 
therefore, less dependent on any one market 

Chicago was compelled to take the defensive By maiket 
competition its dominance over Minnesota’s wheat trade 
which the Granger movement had so ineffectually criticized 
was being broken down Through-billing from points west 
of Chicago to the seaboard threatened its storage, and even 
this did not serve to attract enough business for Chicago’s 
railroads ^ And the public Avarehouses were in danger from 
competition of mixing and cleaning houses ® Therefore, 
the roads allied themselves with certain powerful warehouse- 
men for mutual assistance in forcing the gram to Chicago 
This was done by a drastic parceling out of Chicago’s grain 
trade and of the producing hinterland The roads leased 
their large warehouses to certain warehousemen, many of 
whom were officers or directors of the roads, promising to 
deliver to them grain shipped on their line and to give the 
warehouses special privileges, if they would help bring grain 
to Chicago ® The chief aim came to be to accumulate and 
store in that place ^ In the country these warehousemen 

<7 

^ Indust Com, vol. x, pp 298-99, 303, tbtd, vol vi, p 71, Report, 
Mmneapohs C C., 1897, p 15 and 1900, p. 55 
^ Indust Com, vol x, p 299 

® Interstate Cf=»m Com, Testimony on the Grain Trade, 59th Cong, 
2nd Sess , Senate Document, no 278, p 794 , Indust Com., vol. x, pp 
296-297, 304-307 and vol iv, pp 81, 372-375 
* Ibid , vol IV, p. 313 
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drove out or attempted to control other buyers, started new 
elevators and sent their ag-ents out to buy They often 
destroyed local competiton, but it lias not been proved that 
they became so powerful as to lower prices ^ These large 
warehousemen practically gained control of the wheat trade 
m Chicago By the middle nineties they owned most of the 
wheat there ^ They had a great advantage over other grain 
men m that they stored for themselves and could mix and 

skin grades in their own houses ^ They bought and 
sold gram and practically displaced the commission men, 
the grain dealers who had no warehouses and the ware- 
housemen who did not deal in grain ^ The practice of public 
elevator men storing for themselves was declared illegal by 
a distnct court, a decision which was upheld by the state 
supreme court in 1898 ® But this did not destroy the power 
of the warehousemen Instead of putting the grain which 
they bought m the country or on the exchange into the 
elevators as their own, they circumvented the law by selling 
the gram a trifle below market price, with the understanding 
that it be stored in their house, and buying it back on a 
future Though they lost on these deals, they got the gram 
for storage ® However undesirable the system was, it 
succeeded m bringing grain to Chicago, for it was estimated 

Indust Com, vol iv, pp 314-315, 318-319, 359, 372-375 The large 
warehousemen were Counselman on tlie Rock Island, Armour on the 
Burlington, Baitlett, Frazier on the Northwestern, and Weare and Co 
on the Northwestern and Great Western 

* If 4 Ilhnois, pp 205-206 

^ Ihidm p 20s; Indust Com, vol vi, pp 70-71 and vol x, pp 301, 
310-313, 315-319, Interstate Com Com, op cit , p 889 Armour had 
bigger mixing than public houses Skinning ” grades was the practice 
of raising a grade by mixing it with gram of a superior quality in the 
next higher grade so as to make the whole just within thg higher grade 

* Interstate Com Com , op c^f , p 90 , Inditsf Com , vol x, pp 305-312 

^ If 4 Illinois, pp 205-21 1 

® Ibid , p 209 , Indust Com , vol. x, p 301. 
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that 40 per cent of all the wheat brought to that market was 
forced there by this combination ^ 

Duluth, likewise, was reaching out for giain As with 
the other markets, this was to a ceitain extent a matter of 
securing favorable railroad lates The Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific in the northwestern part of the state 
generally kept the rates to Duluth and Minneapolis about 
equal, for these roads were inteiested in both markets If 
one city was favored, the other protested “ Southwest from 
Minneapolis, Duluth met greater competition Its first ^ac- 
toi'y in territory which was regarded as definitely belonging 
to Chicago was won m 1889 when the Northwestern put 
Duluth on the same basis as Chicago in Nebraska ® It was 
also helped by the lowering of rates on the lake route ^ In 
Duluth, too, the gram trade tended to center in the ware- 
houses So high was the cash market in Minneapolis be- 
cause of the demands of the millers that the ordinary dealers 
and the shippers could not compete if they had to hold the 
gram for some time and pay storage One of the principal 
functions of Duluth as a market was to sell for future de- 
livery and store during the winter months when the lake 
was closed But Duluth, like Chicago, had to cut costs 
and seek the gram In 1890 its four large elevators were 
all public and had little tO' do with the gram trade outside 
of storing, but by 1897 they were forced to enter the grain 
trade.^ With their storage facilities they could trade on a 
lower margin than other grain dealers By 1901 almost 

^ Indust Com , vol vi, p 72 

^ Minneapolis was more generally seekmg lower rates, according to the 
Annual Reports of the Minneapolis C C, 

® Report^ Duluth B T , 1889, p* 27 

* Weekly rates are given in the Annual Reports of the Duluth Board 
of Trade and the Annual Reports of the Buffalo Merchant/ Exchange, 

^ Federal Trade Commission, Report on the Grain Trade, vol iii, p. 144 ; 
Report, Duluth B. T, 1890, pp 109-110. 
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half of Duluth’s terminals were private ^ They also’ worked 
to secure a larger quantity of gram on a smaller carrying 
charge Duluth’s elevator capacity increased from 21,000,- 
000 bushels in 1890 to 34,000,000 in 1901 ^ Its terminal 
and country elevator system was to a large extent a part of 
that of Minneapolis The Peavey system, which owned 
almost a half of Duluth’s storage in 1901, the Northern 
Gram Company and CargilFs country line companies with 
headquarters m Minneapolis controlled most of Duluth’s 
storage® This made Duluth, to a certain extent, an ally 
of Minneapolis in the country markets 

With the increasing demands of its mills Minneapolis 
was the most dynamic factor in the spnng-wheat trade of 
the Northwest It represented a stronger permanent local 
demand than any other wheat market in the world It had 
io have a large legular supply An extensive shipping trade 
had also developed there, which took any surplus above that 
which the mills needed ^ Mimieapolis tried to get its wheat 
supply by lowering its freight rates and costs of marketing 
and by controlling, to the greatest extent possible, the supply 
area by maintaining a strong position mthe country markets 
As far as rates to consumers’ markets were concerned, 
Minneapolis was in an especially advantageous position It 
could bid a number of routes against each other, and it had 
powerful gram men who could bargain, individually, not 
only with routes to the seaboard but also with ocean carriers ® 
In the country, however, other markets often secured more 

^ Repop, Duluth B T , 1901, p 25 (no report for 1900) , Commerctal 
West, Jtdy 20, 1901, pp 22-23 , Indust Com , vol x, p 856 
2 Report, Duluth B T , 1890, pp 109-110 and 1901, p 25 
^ Commercial West, Jnly 20, 1901, pp 22-23 

^ Report, Mmneapohs C C , 1900, p 55 Over 9,000,00© bushels were 
shipped in 1900 

® Men like C S Pillsbury and F H Peavey and large mills and 
elevators. 
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favorable rates As noted before, Duluth and Minneapolis 
vcre shipping under about equal terms on the roads of the 
northwestern part of the state ^ The work of the state 
railroad commission was favorable to Minneapolis in that 
it abolished the transit rule and, to a certain extent, dis- 
crimination against the short haul on the part of Chicago 
roads m older to secure gram which might otherwise have 
gone to Minneapolis ^ But, even so, Chicago competed with 
Minneapolis m the matter of rates 

In Minneapolis, as in other markets, individuals or groups 
tended to strengthen their position by increasing the volume 
of their business and by taking over a number of market func- 
tions This development was, however, by no means so 
complete as m Chicago There appears to have been little, 
if any, relationship between elevators and railroads in the 
nineties Except for rebates between competitive points, in- 
dividual gram companies were not assisted by the roads® 
There is no evidence of any discrimination on the part of 
the roads in favor of storage companies leasing their eleva- 
tors But the other agencies combined considerabh^ For 
instance, by 1895 pi'actically all the milling capacity in Minne- 
apolis was owned by the P'lllsbury- Washburn group, the 
Washburn-Crosbys and the Northwestern Consolidated ^ 
These mills did not have lines of elevators, but they had 
private terminal warehouses Many of the millers had, 

^ Supra, p 226 

2 Cf supra, p 188 and “ Changes m Railroad Rates in Minn 59th 
Cong , 1st Sess , Senate Report, no 102, pp 2-6 The Reports, Mmn 
Rail and W%ouse Com discuss individual cases An excellent treat- 
ment of the position of Minneapolis in the matter of rates is found in a 
study by Mildred Hartsough, The Development of the Tmin Cities as a 
Metropolitan Market 

^ Indust Coh , vol x, pp 722, 736 - 737 » Interstate Com Com , Testi- 
mony on the Gram Trade, 59th Cong, 2nd Sess, Sefiate Document, no. 
378, P 8 ss 

* Report, Minneapolis C C., 1896, p. 126 
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however, heavy investments in line and public terminal 
houses The mills bought most of their wheat as it came, 
unmixed, from the country, and the rest they bought 
from terminal elevators, when they needed it ^ The most 
common grain middleman m Minneapolis came to be the 
terminal warehouseman who owned country hnes and 
bought, mixed, stored and sold grain in Minneapolis and 
through agents in other markets The largest of these was 
the Peavey system, which had headquarters at Minneapolis 
and offices at Duluth, Chicago, Kansas City and Omaha It 
had terminal houses in two or three markets, and bought 
gram on exchanges and at country line elevators throughout 
the Northwest This was not one closely organized system, 
but was composed of several units owned and controlled by 
practically the same people For instance, one director of 
the F H Peavey Company was president of a smaller cor- 
poration, vice-president of one and director of several ^ 
Though this group was exceptional m its size, in its business 
and in its organization it was very much like the other ter- 
minal companies in Minneapolis except that some also car- 
ried on a commission business, though through a separate 
organization The grain trade from the wheat fields to 
the English millers was, therefore, paiticipated in by large 
warehousemen Almost all of them were recognized as 
“ regular ” by the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, so 
that they could do business on the exchange and deliver ware- 
house receipts on contract ® The terminal houses which were 

doing storing only and the commission men felt the com- 

• 

^ Interstate Com Com , op ctf , p 913 

^Ihid, p 896, Minneapolis Journal, Sept 2, 1895, P Commercial 
West, July 20, 1901, p 22 and Oct 5, iQOi, P 35 . lists of officers of 
warehouses in Reports, Minneapohs C C * 

» Of a total capacity of 29,625,000 bushels m 1900, 6,850,000 were 
licensed as public storage by the state, and the rest was considered 
private, 27,680,000 bushels were listed ‘‘regular” by the Chamber of 
Commerce (Report, Minneapolis C C , IQOO, pp Ii3‘'ii6, 121 , Repoit, 
Minn Rail and W*hoiise Com, 1900, p 131)* 
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petition of these elevator grain dealers, piincipally because 
the latter could store cheaper than the other gram dealers 
and had the advantage of being able to mix and clean their 
own wheat ^ Nevertheless, there were enough public w^are- 
houses in Minneapolis to furnish storage for the trade of 
those who did not own warehouses There was not the 
control, approaching monopoly, by the warehousemen of 
Minneapolis, such as characterized the Chicago trade The 
effect of competition in storage at Minneapolis is seen in 
the fact that the charges were very much lower in 1900 
than in the early nineties “ 

As noted before, the mills and elevators at Minneapolis, 
representing large investments, had to be sure of receiving 
a sufficiently large quantity of wheat From the early six- 
ties through the years with which this study is concerned, 
the demand of Minneapolis tended to outrun the supply 
The millers and grain dealers, therefore, learned the neces- 
sity of a considerable control over a wide supply area 
From the late seventies commercial and mill lines of eleva- 
tors had reached out into the wdieat regions By 1888 the 
elevator system of Minnesota w^as definitely centralized in 
Minneapolis These early lines were favored by the rail- 
roads and were largely controlled by the Millers’ Association 
Discrimination on the part of the roads and control by the 
millers had largely disappeaied by the middle nineties Yet 
the lines were making strong efforts to maintain their power 
in the country trade 

The Minneapolis line was the most common elevator in 
Minnesotans local wheat trade By 1901 there werd forty 
firms reaching out over every railroad in the state along 
which wheat was marketed Some lines were mainly on 
one road, aSr for instance, the Atlantic on the “ Soo ”, the 

^ Interstate Com Com , op cit , p 852, 860 and 913 , Must Com , vol. 
X, p 735 

® Report, Minneapolis C. C , 1891, p loi and 1900, p 116 
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Atlas on the Northwestern and the Empire on the Mil- 
waukee. Others were on a number of roads The Cargills 
had elevators on all but two or three wheat-carrying rail- 
roads Most of these companies had started ten, twenty 
or even more years earlier as country independents or lines 
There is no evidence on which to base the relative strength 
of different companies or types of elevators for the whole 
state m the nineties From 1882 to 1888 the state railroad 
and warehouse commissioners published in their reports lists 
of elevators in the state Since then, no public or other 
agency has done this The only source from which such in- 
formation can be obtained for the nineties is the record of 
leases kept by the railroads. Of these only a few are avail- 
able, since many have been lost or destroyed From the ones 
preserved, very significant information has been gleaned, 
which may be considered fairly typical of the whole state in 
that it represents conditions on three types of railroads one 
which Minneapolis controlled, another a Chicago-Miiinea- 
polis road and a third a Duluth-Minneapolis road 

The situation on the Minneapolis and St Louis, a road 
extending west from Minneapolis, is indicated by the follow- 
ing table, which gives annually from 1895 to 1900 the total 
number of leases for the three types of elevators, the line, 
the independents and the farmers’ 


Sites Leased on the Minneapolis and St Louis, 1895-1900 * 
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i 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

Total 

Per Cent 
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Miniie*pohs lines 

43 
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2 

3 

8 

58 

71 60 

Independents 

9 

•••• 

. . 

I 

5 

7 

22 

27 16 

Fanners’ 

I 






I 

I 16 

Total * 

53 

2 

.... 

3 

8 

15 

• 

81 

99.92 


J Commercial West, March 30, 1901, p 10 and July 20, 1901, p 22 
“ Compiled from the Lease Records of the Mmneapolts and St Louis 
Railway, in the Minneapolis offices of the road The writer has classified 
as independent the individual local elevators other than farmers’, and as 
farmers’ those which were known to be farmers’ cooperatives 
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The Central, the Great Western and the Pacific were the only 
strong lines on the road The power of the Minneapolis 
lines and the almost complete absence of farmers’ elevators 
are striking features of the situation on this road 

For the Great Northern, a Duluth-Mimieapolis road, re- 
cords for a longer peiiod are available Since this vras the 
largest wheat road in the country — it, alone, brought more 
wheat to Minneapolis and Duluth than all roads brought to 
Chicago ^ — , its leases are given in some detail in the follow- 
ing table 


Elevator Sites Leased on the Great Northern, 1888-1900^ 
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^Interstate Cotfi. Com, Testimony on the Gram Trade, 59tli Cong, 
2nd Sess , Senate Document, no 278, pp. 848-849* 

^ Lease Records of the Great Northern Railway m the offices of the 
road at St. Paul A few Minneapolis lines also did business in Duluth 
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Tlie very large percentage of Minneapolis lines is a striking 
feature of the situation on this road Their strength was 
further increased by the fact that some of the independents 
worked more or less with the lines A significant difference 
IS noted in the number of elevators started in the first and 
the second half of the nineties 

On the Chicago- and Northwestern somewhat different 
conditions prevailed The following table is a summary of 
the elevator companies leased on this road from 1888 to 
1900 


Elevator Sites Leased on the Chicago and Northwestern, 1888-1900^ 
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The size of the Winona lines ranged from two elevators to 
sixteen and of the local lines from two to twenty one A 
large percentage of both were mill elevators Both the 
larger mills and the larger commercial lines were members 

^ From the Lease Records of the Clucago and Northwestern Railway 
in the offices of the road at Chicago These include no^re-leases The 
membership lists of the Minneapolis C C and of the Chicago B T. as 
given m the reports of these organizations were used to learn which 
companies were members of the exchanges 
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of the Minneapolis Chamber of Comnieice Chicago con- 
cerns did not own many elevators on the Northwestern, their 
iiiilnence Avas probably greater than this might indicate, al- 
though no defmre evidence of that can be found The fact 
that there were so mam elevator owuiers and that there was 
such a diversity of mteiests represented by the elevators 
along this road is explained by the policy of the road in re- 
gard to the gram trade, by the fact that the nature of the 
elevator system on this road was largely detemimed before 
the development of teiminal count ly lines and by the vanety 
of market influences, that is, of local mills and of Minne- 
apolis, Winona and Chicago interests which entered into the 
gram trade along the Northwestern 

The tables given above indicate that Minneapolis lines 
w^ere very powerful in Minnesota m the nineties — especially 
in the wheat region west and northwest of Minneapolis 
Since these were able to have some control over independents, 
their strength was greater than the number of their elevators 
would indicate 

Minneapolis, therefore, had a firm hold on the country 
wheat trade But its problem was not only to secure 
wheat, it was also to get a supply without unduly raising 
the price In addition to the competition of Chicago and 
Duluth, there tended to be considerable intra-market com- 
petition among Minneapolis concerns As noted before, 
the early lines and the Millers’ Association attempted to con- 
trol the supply area so as to weaken competition among 
Minneapolis interests With the development of the chamber 
of commerce and the appearance of shipping and export 
trading, a new t3rpe of rivalry was met. The commission 
men provided a market other than that of the mills for the 
mdependents^ farmer shippers and track buyers It is most 
probable that the breaking up of the Millers’ Association and 
of mill lines was due to the effect of having two interests 
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bidding against each other m the country markets The 
disappearance of the association marked the ascendancy of 
commercial lines and terminals To secure a sufficiently 
large supply without undue inflation of the price, they, too, 
combined 

Although line elevators seem to have had an understand- 
ing with each other from the very first, a much more definite 
system of agreements appeared in the middle nineties This 
was apparently due to the fact that the competition of 
primary markets was becoming keener at that time, while 
state regulation of railroads and of grain markets tended to 
weaken the strength of certain lines and to lower their in- 
come from handling the gram, by stricter regulations con- 
cerning shipping, dockage, grading, weighing and ware- 
housing 

No system of lines — ^with the possible exception of one or 
two — had sufficient strength to maintain any degree of con- 
trol over a large part of Minnesota’s wheat tmde But a 
fairly definite organization, which included most of the lines, 
had giown up by 1895 This was composed of practically 
all Minneapolis line owners on the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Soo ” and the Minneapolis and St 
Louis By general consent a Mr Hoskins was agent for 
the business they had in common If certain men of this 
line group wanted to discuss business with which they were 
all concerned, such as leases, policies of railroads, margins, 
prices or the like, the agent called a meeting of the whole 
group. In this meeting the matter in question was discus- 
sed, ind an agreement might be made concerning a common 
policy of the lines regarding it ^ 

On the basis of agreements on margins made by this pro- 
cedure, certain elevator men — ^usually some, individual or 
group of special prominence^ — calculated, on the basis of 

^Interstate Com Com, Testimony on the Gfoin Trade, S9th Cong, 
2nd Sess , Senate Document, no 278, pp 475» 897"899> 93^-943 
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dosing prices at Duluth and Minneapolis, the amount winch 
the price being paid m the country should be raised or low- 
ered Information as to these changes was then distributed 
under the diieotion of the agent to various persons or com- 
panies trading at countr}" points " Some system for the 
distribution of price information was an absolute neces- 
sity, one of the greatest difficulties of the eaily country 
markets being that of getting regular market quotations 
That this should have the reliability which none other than 
a responsible organization could give was essential But 
whether distribution of prices by a line organization filled 
the need in the most satisfactory w^ay was another ques- 
tion. The greatest difficulty with this method was that 
it made for a regularity which facilitated the making of 
agreements and pools 

There was no attempt on the part of this group to control 
prices in all markets where they were buying. In fact, at 
stations where there was outside competition the agents 
paid above this so-called list price m order to> get the gram 
But as far as possible the lines tried to eliminate opposition 
by driving out or controlling competitors At points where 
there was no effective competition with the lines, the Minne- 
apolis line group agieed to pool the quantity of wheat bought 
At one time 950 elevators and forty companies were in this 
pool This was not an avowed price agreement, but it was 
virtually so, for a penalty of cents was imposed for 
each bushel bought above the quantity agreed The com- 
mon agent of the group provided a clearing office for pen- 
alties The managers of the individual lines held fheir 
country agents, who were bonded to follow line orders, to 
the agreement. If one agent violated it, he not only sub- 
jected his company to the penalty but he was likely, further, 
to disturb the equilibrium brought by the understanding 

^ Interstate Com Com., op cU,, pp 875-876, 942-943, 946-948, 990. 
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Where such agreements were effective, they kept the margin 
considerably above what it was where buying was competi- 
tive But at competing points, on the other hand, the margin 
was, at times, so low as to be unremunerative It is im- 
possible to say how successful this system of pooling was, 
but the fact that it existed for some time indicates that it 
was effective ^ 

Such were the more significant developments in relation 
to the primary markets By 1900 the large wheat mid- 
dlemen, more especially the warehousemen, had progres- 
sed far in the size, extent and power of their organization 
As has been noted, this came in response to very definite con- 
ditions in the wheat market At the same time the counter 
movement of producers was developing further with the 
purpose of checking the great power of the elevators, which, 
it was thought, were threatening to monopolize the market 

In order to understand why and how the farmers tried 
to meet this problem, it is necessary to examine the function- 
ing of the country markets, where the producer and the 
middleman met — ^the most strategic point for the latter 
According to his observations there, the farmer formed his 
judgments about the market, made his demands for reform 
and took action to change conditions 

The first question for the farmer in marketing his grain 
was when to sell Many thought it profitable to hold the 
wheat The idea was quite commonly held that prices were 
lower in the fall than in the spring, because of the mani- 
pulations of the grain dealers or the pressure of an inflated 
crop movement This impression was based partly on ac- 
curate observation and partly on a misunderstanding of 
the marketing system 

^ Indust Com, vol x, p 7 i 7 ; Interstate Com Com* op cit, pp 848- 
849, 859-866, 892, 894, 898, 913, 915, 953 , 955 , 968, Federal Trade Com , 
Grain Trade, vol 1, p 83 and vol in, p 14 
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On the whole, prices at country markets followed primary 
figures In case of congestion, making it difficult or im- 
possible to handle all the gram offered, a considerable de- 
pression of the price below that in other maikets might 
occur Such occurrences were, however, irregular That 
the fall price was with any degree of regularity or consis- 
tency depressed was not true, for a senes of yeais the price 
at the end of the crop year was only sufficiently larger than 
at the beginning to cover carrying costs At ]\Imneapolis 
from 1890 to 1900 the average excess of the average price 
of no I northern for the four months at the end of the 
marketing year (May to August) above that at its beginning 
(September to December) was 2 44 cents ^ The difference 
was not, however, so regular from year to year The high- 
est gam for any year was above 13 cents, and the highest 
loss was over 10 In seven 3^ears there was a gam, m four 
a loss 

But the costs m holding the grain largely neutralized rhe 
gam If the wheat could be stored m the farmers’ own 
granaries, there would be no stoiage charge But rats and 
mice might damage the grain, wheat would deteriorate if 
too damp, or lose weight if too dry Grain men estimated 
that there was a shrinkage of about i per cent through the 
winter ^ The gram had to be aired and turned regularly 
in order to keep it in good condition There was also danger 
of loss by fire, which could be covered only by insurance 
The interest cost was considerable — generally about 2 or 
3 cents a bushel according to prices and interest charges If 
the grain were stored in a public elevator, insurance^and 
losses from deterioration were carried by the elevator, but 
there was a storage charge of 4 to 5 cents a season ® Loans 

^Average pncel based on monthly average of high and low closing 
cash prices for no i northern in the Reports, Minneapolis C. C. 

® Indust Com , vol x, p. 739. 

^Report, Mmn Rati and W^house Com,, 1895, p 91; Indnst Com,, 
vol X, p 739; 59 Minn, p, go. 
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could be gotten on elevator receipts, but interest rates were 
so high as generally to neutralize gams after the storage 
charge had been paid Except m irregular instances, the 
gam m holding gram was, therefore, not great The risk was 
so considerable that a farmer having no reserve or a small 
one could not affoid to take it That holding was not pro- 
fitable IS suggested by the fact that operators of large farms 
generally sold immediately after threshing, for they thought 
that the gam m any event scaicely justified the cost Still, 
many farmers held their grain, thus in a sense assuming 
speculative risks for the carrying of which they had neither 
sufficient resources nor market information It is tiue that 
it was impossible for the farmers to foresee what the price 
would be, but experience from year to year was a useful 
teacher One of the most significant developments m the 
wheat market was the narrowing of the difference between 
fall and summer prices, so that the farmers could dispose 
of their crop in the fall without the great loss which they so 
often sustained in earlier years ^ 

The next question was to whom the farmer should sell 
The grain might be sold and shipped directly to a miller or 
a terminal elevator, but more genei'ally it was consigned to 
a commission merchant to be sold on the exchange - There 
was one great advantage for the farmer in selling m a pri- 
maiy market If the wheat were of a higher quality within 
a grade, a premium might be received over the grade price ® 
But it was not generally practical for the farmers to ship 
Except in case of traffic congestion there was no particular 
difficulty in securing cars. It was difficult, however, to load 
a car in the time allowed * This was becoming more and 

1 Indust Com , vol x, pp 799, 801 and vol vi, p 39. 

*Ibid, p 795 ; Interstate Cbm Com, op cit , p 858; Representative, 
June 27, 1894, p. I 

® Indust Com , vol x, pp 738, 85s 

* Interstate Com Com , op> cit , p. 858 
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more of a problem with the increase in the size of cars 
Wheat could be loaded through the elevator, but there might 
be a loss in the quality of the gram because of mixing, and 
there was a maximum elevator charge of 2 cents a bushel ^ 
The farmer who shipped also had to pay the freight and 
commission charges and assume risks of delay 111 forward- 
ing, of loss of gram en route and of decrease in prices 
The famieis, theiefore, generally sold to the local eleva- 
tors Whether or not they got a fair deal in the country 
market depended on the farmers themselves, on the buyers 
and on conditions in that and neighboring markets 

A feature of the local market which is generally over- 
looked is the extent to which the personal element determined 
what the farmers got for their grain “ To' a certain degree, 
as much depended on how the buyer “ graded the farmer 
as on the grading of the giain The buyer was interested 
m driving a good bargain If he dealt with a progressive, 
intelligent farmer who knew' the prevailing price and could 
judge with a fair degree of accuracy the quality of the grain, 
he was quite certain, except m monopoly markets, to give 
a fair deal — or even more — to get the grain But the buyer 
was ready to take advantage of the other type of farmer 
A somewhat extreme case of this kind illustrates such a 
situation A certain buyer offered a farmer 50 cents a 
bushel of gram at the rate of 50 pounds a bushel, since the 
farmer demanded more, the buyer raised the offer to 51 
cents for 51 pounds, on the condition that the farmer tell 
no one — and the offer was accepted Then there ^were 

^ Report, Mtnn Rail and W'house Com , 1895, p 91. 

^ Much o£ this information on country markets has been gotten from 
interviews and correspondence with men who were familiar with con- 
ditions described r 

’Interstate Com Com, Testimony on the Grain Trader 59th Cong., 
2nd Sess , Senate Document, no* 278, pp* 30-31. 
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some farmers who thought it not amiss to get even witii 
the elevator in a way which was not strictly honest This 
gave the buyer an added motive for using any advantage 
which he had Not all the difficulties m the country markets 
weie tlie fault of the line management They were at times 
as little satisfied with some of their men as were the farmers 
It was to be expected that a more or less transient occupation 
at a comparatively low salary should not always attract the 
most honest and intelligent buyers, though line agents were 
often as desirable as many other business men m the small 
towns ^ 

More obviously significant was the condition as to com- 
petition That is, if there were agreement between eleva- 
tors, the farmer was less likely tO' get satisfactory results 
Ji IS impossible to say to what extent agreements existed, 

1 lit the fact that many Minneapolis lines had a regular pool- 
ing arrangement shows that this was a regular part of the 
grain trade ^ 

Weight, dockage, grade and price were more or less vari- 
able according to conditions in a market The f aimer might, 
justly or unjustly, find these unsatisfactory and yet not gam 
by offering his wheat to any other buyer in the same or even 
in a nei^boring town. Weighing was corrected to some 
extent by state supervision and by the fact that farmers 
were beginning to own scales and weigh their grain before 
bringing it to market Dockage and grade were, by this 
time, under the control of the state department to the extent 
that they could investigate on complaint® But farmers 
were hesistant and careless about reporting difficulties In 
fact, the feeling was general that the state inspection de- 

^ Interstate Com Com, op cit, p 893, Indiist Com, vol x, p 802 

2 Cf supra, pp 235-236 

^ Repoft, Minn Rail and W'house Com, 1895, p 92 
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partment was so tlioiouglily 111 S3^mpatliy with the elevators 
that complaint was useless ^ 

Discrepancies in price were obvious and they weie 
not subject to efiectne regulation by any state agenc}'^ 
Under normal competiti\'e conditions the price at countiy 
points was equal to that in the primary marker minus the 
freight charge and a reasonable maigin for handling. 
The margin w^ould be detei mined by the cost of opeiat- 
mg at the different stations, by the quality of the grain 
and by the possibility of getting cars for shipping The 
cost of maintaining an elevator per unit of gram handled 
was determined quite directly by the volume of an eleva- 
tor’s business For one handling 50,000 bushels an- 
nually, the direct operating costs, without insurance, de- 
preciation and interest on the investment, was somewhere 
around cents a bushel" If the quality of wheat were 
poor, a higher margin was required to cover the extra work 
and risk ^ Uncertainty as to whether or not car s could be 
secured also raised the margin ^ The gram men complained 
more of inability to get cars than did the farmers Since 
their income depended on the amount of grain handled, 
any interference with shipping caused them loss For 
wheat the margin commonly considered a fair one was 3' 
cents, but where there was no efifective competition it was 
higher® The variations were not usually large, for too 
high a margin would bring in a competitor There were 
some places, however, where potential competition was very 

^For contemporary judgments regarding irregularities cf Indust Corny 
vol X, p 854, and Interstate Com Com , op at , p 854 The ^election 
of 1898 advertised dissatisfaction with state warehouse supervision and 
state inspection. 

^ Interstate Com Com , op at , p 910 , Indust Com , vol x, p 738. 

^ Ih%d y p 730^ Interstate Com Com, op at , pp 873, 899. 

^ Ihdy pp 89S-899, 904 

^ Ibid , p 869, Indust Com, vol x, pp 730, 856. 
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weak, because competitors feared entering where there was 
a strong combination ^ 

The fact that elevators at a station or at groups of sta- 
tions refused to bid against each other caused a direct loss 
to the farmers Under such conditions there was con- 
siderable justification for a common feeling among wheat 
farmers, which was so vividly expressed by the president 
of the Gram Groweis 

Is there anything under the canopy of heaven more degrading 
than a man’s not being able to set a price upon the staff of life 
which he has raised^ On every other product of every country 
in the universe, including our own, a man is able to set a price. 

I can go north, east, south or west 10, 20 or 30 miles, and 
the price is just the same I have no more to say about it than 
the man in the moon There is something wrong.^ 

But this was attributed to monopoly to an extent which 
was hardly justified Some farmers did not undei stand the 
functioning of the wheat market, which was so closely knit 
and so highly organized that the possible range of prices 
was narrow. Many considered the ideal market one in 
which the price was made by bargaimng between the pro- 
ducer and the buyer But wheat was sold in a world system 
w^here producer and consumer were far apart and where 
the price was determined by a process so* intricate that to try 
to set one^s own price was to eliminate oneself In this, as 
so often, farmers selling in an inter-metropolitan market 
were thinking in terms of the village 

Th^re was one real difficulty in the matter of price which 
was essentially a question of grading It was the established 
practice of elevators to buy gram on grade only, and to give 
no recognition to superiority within a grade Wheat might, 

1 Indusi Com , vol x, p 939 and vol vi, pp 66-67 

^Ihid , vol X, p 716 
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for instance, grade no i haid but be of so exceptional a 
milling quality that it would bring a premium of 3 to 7 cents 
in the primary market^ It would appear that the piice of 
a grade would adjust itself so that theie would be no loss 
at least for aveiage gram in a grade That this did not 
occur was due to the practice of “ mixing carried on so 
extensively in the larger markets, wheieby high-quality grain 
of two grades was combined so as to raise the lower grade 
to the higher Much of the gram sold on the exchanges, 
especially in Chicago and m the East, w^as mixed so as to be 
barely within a grade The price, therefoie, came to be the 
price for the lowest quality that could possibly be in a grade 
This did not properly compensate the farmer who raised 
superior grain 

An interesting change occurred by the middle nineties 
in the farmers’ allocation of the cause of undesirable 
marketing conditions Where they had formerly blamed 
the railroads, they now blamed the warehousemen They 
had come to believe, especially in the Minneapolis and Duluth 
territory^ that the roads were on the whole fair toward the 
farmers as far as discrimination was concerned They had 
no difficulty in getting cars, except at non-competitive points 
or when the traffic was so lively that a road might favor the 
shipper who could load fastest ^ Discrimination in the grant- 
ing of elevator sites had almost disappeared ^ Inequality in 
rates between different stations was very rare, as was also 
any proof of rebating, though this was said to exist ^ That 

1 Indust, Com , yoI vi, p 68 and vol x, p. 855 ; Interstate Com Com , 
op cif , p 1017 The Indust Com , vol vi, p 69, estimates this to be a 
loss of |i 5,000 to 135,000 a year for a community marketing 500,000 
bushels of wheat 

® Indust, Com^f vol x, pp 709, 722, Interstate Com Com , op, at , p, ii ; 
Report^ Minn, RmL and W^house Com, 1894, p. 16 and following 
reports The absence of complamt is more striking than direct evidence, 

® Indust Com , vol x, p. 709 

* Ibid , pp 722, 736 ; Report, Minn, Rati and W^house Com , 1900, p 26. 
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vvhich the farmer had thought to be the basis of monopoly 
had largely disappeared, but monopoly still existed The 
newer problem was how to attack the powerful warehouses 
and gram dealers who had elevators and agents all over the 
Northwest 

The revival of the farmers’ cooperative movement in the 
middle nineties was the most promising attack made on the 
combination of elevators in country markets ^ Complete 
data on the extent of this movement are not available ^ Some 
idea as to the number of companies organized is gained 
from the lease records of the railroads On the Minne- 
apolis and St Louis only one farmers’ cooperative, the Hazel 
Rim Produce Company, was given a lease before 1900 ® 
On the Great Northern the following were granted sites m 
1898, the Farmers’ Elevator Company of Cokato and the 
Farmers’ Alliance Grain Warehouse at Fosston; in 1899, the 
Farmers’ Gram Association at Albany and the Farmers’ 
and Merchants’ Cooperative Association at Litclifield; and 
in 1900, the Farmers’ Elevator Company at Danvers ^ On 
the Northwestern a number of farmers’ organizations leased 
sites . the Farmers’ Produce and Supply Company of Canby 
in 1894, the Farmers’ Alliance Elevator at Lewiston in 
1895 , the Quincy Alliance Company at Dover and the Farm- 
ers’ Elevator Company at Pine Island in 1896; the Farmers’ 
Produce Company at Porter m 1898, and the Farmers' Ele- 
vator Association at Ghent and the Fanners’ Gram Asso- 
ciation at Taunton in 1899 ® There may have been others 
adjacOTt to the railroads’ land, but of such there are no 

1 Cf supra, pp 193-194^ 215-219 

^License records of rail, and w’honse com cannot be found After 
1900 cooperative journals have collected considerable data, but not earlier 
^ Lease Records of the M and St L 
^ Lease Records of the G N 
® Lease Records of the C N W 
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recoids In comparison with the total number of sues leased 
on these roads, the farmers’ companies 'were few in numbei 
I 23 per cent on the Minneapolis and St Louis, 3 44 per cent 
on the Great Northern and 2 64 per cent on the Noilhwest- 
em ^ In 1900 there were thirteen farmers’ elevators on the 
Northern Pacific having capacities ranging from 5, 000 to 
25,000 bushels Several of these had been organized in the 
years from 18S5 to 1887 There were none on the Chicago 
and Great Western and only a few on the “ Soo ” which were 
real farmers’ cooperatives * The most important single 
organization was the Grain Growers Association, which had 
ten elevators on the Milwaukee, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific near the boundary of the state directty 
west of Minneapolis * This organization planned to estab 
lish a terminal house at Duluth ^ 

The immediate cause of the revival of this movement was 
the feeling among the farmers that elevators were getting 
more than a reasonable compensation for handling wheat 
A number of factois helped make the movement possible 
Very important was state legislation on railroad discrimma- 
tion.5 Further, local capital for financing farmers’ organ- 
izations had increased « It is possible that commission 
merchants were encouraging the farmers as opposed to Ime- 
terminal-grain merchants ^ Then, too, the cooperative idea 
had been tried and found useful, and had been advertised 
by the Farmers’ Alliance 

^ Cf supra, pp 231-233 

^ Indust Com , vol vi, p cccxxiv and app A, pp 454-456 
® Ibtd , vol X, p 722 
*Mmn Gen Laws, 1899, ch 300 
® Cf supra, ch. viii, passvm 

^ Indust Com, vol vj, pp 136-137; Federal Trade Com, Grann Trade, 
vol HI, pp 184-188. 

Induct Com., vol x, p. 723 and vol vi, pp 136-137 
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That the farmers’ elevator was a most valuable weapon 
with which to attack combination m the local market was 
proved. It was fought, like any competitor of the line, by 
overbidding ^ But the cooperatives had certain definite ad- 
vantages over other elevators First, they did not aim to 
make any profits, for their purpose was to market gram 
cheaply, not to declare dividends Though they, like the lines, 
had to employ a buyer, the expense of management was 
small ^ Some also handled coal, wood, livestock and even 
machinery so that the agent was earning a little on the side 
to help with expenses ® When a farmers’ elevator was suc- 
cessful, it attracted a larger volume of business than others, 
which cut its operating expenses per unit handled They had 
the disadvantage of not having a powerful and efficient or- 
ganization behind them, and of being forced to rely on com- 
mission men and to pay the commission charge in order to 
sell their gram But, if properly managed, these cooperatives 
could afford to run on a narrow margin ^ They could pass 
on to the farmers the premium which millers and eastern 
dealers paid over line grade ® They could also provide stor- 
age at a lower charge ® Whatever the cooperatives did in 
the way of price had to be met by the line, so that the market 
was better wherever the competition of a farmers’ elevator 
was felt Another result of this movement was that it helped 
familiarize the farmers with the functioning of the market, 

^ Conversation and correspondence with men active in this movement 
^ Managers were paid about $10 a month, and sometimes even this 
work Vas done by the buyer 
^ Farm, Stock and Home, vol xm (Nov, 1896), p 15 
^Interstate Com Com, Testimony on the Gram Trade, 59th Cong, 
2nd Sess , Senate Document, no 278, pp ii, 69, 915 
® Indust Com , vol. vi, p 68 * 

^ Ibid , pp 69, 79, testimony of J J Hill in Interstate Com Com, 
op cit , p 857 
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and thus made them more intelligent m their attacks on 
market problems 

With one exception, theie was little resort to political 
methods from 1S94 to 1900 for protecting the farmer 
in the wheat trade This one instance, however, brought a 
significant change in the railroad and warehouse commission 
The system of state terminal inspection had become a very 
important factor in the primary markets of the state Prac- 
tically all the gram arriving m Minneapolis, St Paul and 
Duluth rvas weighed and graded by agents of the state 
Even private warehouses asked to have state inspection In 
1897 the system was extended to St Cloud, Fergus Falls, 
Little Falls and Winona, in each of the three first cases to 
facilitate the moving of wheat at Minnesota’s terminals, and 
in the case of Wmona to bring tmder state inspection gram 
which was not brought to Minneapolis, St Paul or Duluth ^ 
Although state inspection was regarded as necessary, 
there had always been more or less criticism of the personnel 
and functioning of the system This criticism became espe- 
cially acute in 1898 It began in Clay County and spread over 
the Red River Valley, charging that the state department 
was incompetent and corrupt, that it inspected m the interest 
of the buyers, giving the grades no 2 or 3 on 111 ” inspec- 
tion for grain which inspected out ’’ no i, and that its 
dockage was unreasonable, unjust and excessive^ The 
Democrats, who had always been more or less critical of 
this state service, led the controvery, and were joined by the 
Populists and Silver Republicans, with the result that JTohn 
Lind, a Democrat, was elected governor.® 

^ Mmn Gen LawSt 1897, chs 30 and 123 

^Mmn House 1899, p 14, Lamphere “Hist of Wheat Raising 
m the Red River Valley,” Minn Hist Soc Coll, vol. x, pt i, p* 28; 
“Report of Joint Com on Grain Inspection,” M%nn Elonse Jour^ 1899, 
app, p X et seq , St. Paul and Minneapolis newspapers of Sept, and 
Oct, 1898 

® Ibid , Lamphere, op cit ; Appleton^s Ann Cyc , 1898, p 458 
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The farmers did have some cause for complaint, but they 
seem to have attacked the commission for irregularities which 
did not exist The chief inspector admitted in a legislative 
investigation that they giaded more rigidly in the first few 
weeks of the crop movement until they became familiar 
with the new crop ^ This was decidedly bad for the farm- 
ers, since one third of their w^heat was thus marketed under 
rigid inspection It is true that no two crops are exactly 
alike, but experienced grain men should not require a very 
long time to become familiar with the characteristics of a 
crop For the inspectors it can be said that they evidently 
were concerned about keeping up the high standard of Min- 
nesota’s grades in other wheat markets and that they were 
not doing this to favor the gram mei chants ^ But not all 
the accusations brought against the inspection system could 
be substantiated Mr Grandm, a bonanza farmer who had 
as much interest as anyone in this controversy, Peter Rahilly 
and Ignatius Donnelly, veteran enemies of the wheat middle- 
men, and C S Pillsbury, a miller, supported the railroad 
and warehouse commission and the state inspection system*'’ 
A contributing factor in the controversy was undoubtedly 
the poor quality of wheat in some sections of the Red River 
district that year. It was an unsually wet threshing season, 
so that grain was badly damaged by smut, was stained and 
shrunk and, therefore, of low grade There was also a 
large percentage of cockle, a seed which lowers the milling 
value of wheat but which could not be separated from grain 
by any cleaning machinery then in use."^ The evidence in- 
dicates, on the whole, that there was some cause for com- 
plaint, but that this was greatly affected by crop conditions 

^ Minn House Jour., 1899, app , pp i-io 

^Ibtd, p 1 et seq 

^Report, M%nn Rml and W'house Com, 1898, pp 50-53 

^ Ibid , pp 46* 182-185 
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and was seized upon by opposition political elements for 
campaign purposes ^ 

This episode is significant because of the change which it 
brought in the railroad and warehouse commission, which 
had charge of the system of state gram inspection and super- 
vision The legislature elected in 1898 passed three acts 
further to safeguard the f aimer m the market One pro- 
vided for the licensing of commission merchants “ Another 
enacted a demand which had been made by the Alliance 
since 1886 and which was most urgently supported 111 1898 — ■ 
popular election of the members of the railroad and waie- 
house commission ^ The system was further safeguarded 
by a board of appeals for the inspection department This 
board, to be appointed by the governor, was to consist of 
twO' divisions, one at Duluth and one at Minneapolis, each 
consisting of a producer, a grain commission merchant and 
an exporter, miller or gram merchant, or of representatives of 
these respective interests, not more than two of w‘hom 
should belong to the same political party This board should 
hear appeals from the decision of the chief inspector, should 
report incompetence to the railroad and warehouse commis- 
sion and should prescribe state grades ^ Some changes 
were made m the power of the railroad commission over 
rates There had been for a long time considerable dis- 
satisfaction over rail charges, although individuals hesi- 
tated to make complaints on which the railroad commis- 
sion could act, for fear of arousing the enmity of their 
local agent. In 1897 an act was passed which gave the com- 
mission power to investigate rates and recommend changes 

^ The elections of 1878, 1892 and 1898 conld very interestingly be studied 
and compared as to their causes and points of attack. 

® M%nn Gen Laws, 1899, ch. 225. 
ch 39 

^ IbH,, ch 199 
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on their own initiative without any complaint having been 
made ^ Another act was passed in 1899 which further 
limited the roads in the matter of charges by requiring that 
they would have to secure permission of the commission be- 
fore they could raise rates ® 

Thus the power of railroads and gram men was further 
limited by increased state interference, and control of the 
railroad and warehouse commission, the main agency of the 
state in this matter, came to be directly in the hands of the 
voters 

Since farmers’ marketing movements were primarily in- 
terested m marketing costs, it is well to note what these were 
at the end of the period covered by this study Comparison 
of prices in different types of markets indicates what the 
costs were in terms of the value of the gram On the nine- 
teenth of October, 1900, a date chosen at random in the most 
active part of the crop movement, Minnesota no i northern 
wheat was 89 2 cents at London, 83 6 cents at New York, 
75 7 cents at Minneapolis and 67 cents at Graceville, a coun- 
try wheat market near the western boundary of the state, 
directly west from Minneapolis ® In other words, there was 
a difference of 22 2 cents m the Minnesota countiy price and 
the London price This was considerably less than the dif- 
ference in the earliest nineties ^ The average of the weekly 
prices at Graceville for the whole year, 1900, was 61 5 cents, 
the average for corresponding dates was 71 8 at Minneapolis 
and 81 07 at New York ® The cost of bringing wheat from 

^ Mmn Gen Laws, 1897, cli 67 Another, ch 284, prescribed the form 
and content of annual reports of roads 
1899, ch 100 

^London Times, Oct 20, 1900, Repoft, N Y Ptod Exch , 1900-01, 
P 55 , Report, Minneapolis C. C , 1900, p 67, Graceville Enterprise, 
Oct 19, 1900 

4 Cf supra, p 201 

^Graceville Enterprise, 1900, Report, Minneapolis C, C., 1900, pp 
58-69 , Report, N Y Prod Exch , 1900-01, pp 50 - 5 ^ 
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Graceville to New Yoriv was 17 57 cents, over half of winch 
was requned to carry it a distance of less than 200 miles to 
the pnmaiy point, Minneapolis This indicates that the cost 
of assembling m a primaiw market was oat of all piopoition 
to the cost of carrying to the seaboard In terms of per- 
centage, the country price was 75 85 per cent of the export 
price, which meant that the farmer received over thiee 
quarters of the export value of his wheat This was about 
25 per cent more than he received in the river penod ^ 

Of the marketing costs tlie largest was the transportation 
charge The transportation cost from Graceville to Minne- 
apolis was about 8 cents, and to New York about i3/4 ^ 
The reminder of the difference in prices at the two points 
was hardly enough to cover commission, elevator and trans- 
fer charges " For this reason, gram men said, it was neces- 
sary to mix ” grades and clean gram in order to make a 
profit. 

What the irregular costs were, it is impossible to determine. 
Unsatisfactory grading and prices still prevailed in the 
country markets to such an extent as to make this problem 
a serious one Conditions at those points and relatively high 
transportation costs to primary markets were the two most 
serious problems remaining in the sj^stem for marketing 
Minnesota’s wheat 

^Cf supra, p 53 

^ Rate schedules m Report, Minn Rati and Who use Com , 1898 and 
igoo; Indust Com, vol x, p 708, Report, Buffalo Merchants' Exch , 
1900, p 90 and 1902, p. 99 The rate by charter from N Y to Liverpool 
was 6^ cents (Report, N Y Prod Exch, 1900-1901, p 71). These are 
all annual averages. 

* Given for each market in the reports of its exchange 



CHAPTER IX 


Conclusion 

A study of the history of the wheat market in Minnesota 
shows definite periods, which weie the result of various in- 
fluences — chiefly, of the particular state of local develop- 
ment at any one time, of the nature of the pnmary market 
with which the trade of any locality was affiliated and of the 
general condition of the world market as to price and 
organization 

The first period was an undeveloped, unsystematic pioneer 
condition which may be said to have ended about 1867 
The rapidly increasing wheat supply of the settlements ex- 
tending westward from the Mississippi sought a market 
in the river towns, where capital, storage, transportation, 
middleman agents and indefinite relations with consumers’ 
markets were not suited to the handling of a large trade 
in an efficient way Many small middlemen appeared, 
with the result that the markets took on an appeal ance of 
lively competition. The local situation, as well as the whole 
marketing system, made for very unstable conditions for 
both middleman and producer 

Then came a series of developments which were, in the 
main, attempts at adjustment to changing conditions. New 
methods of handling grain came into use in the primary 
markets Locally, the power of the middleman increased 
and that of the farmer diminished, which was largely the 
result of the growing power of grain carriers Even be- 
fore 1867 a few large wheat dealers had appeared on the 
river, as allies of various packets and of Milwaukee and 
4SS] 253 
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Chicago roads which ’were trying to gam control of Min- 
nesota's trade The alliance of buyers with transporta- 
tion agencies was a natural development under the system 
of competition then existing, but it gave those buyers a 
hold on the trade which tended to destroy equality among 
tradeis 

As the railroads reached out into southern Minnesota, 
they also found it profitable to take a hand in the wheat 
trade There were few local people having sufficient capital 
or market experience to buy wheat, for the roads were ex- 
tending into comparatively undeveloped, pioneer country 
Because of the newness of the territory they were forced to 
seek trade Hence they used various devices for encourag- 
ing certain individuals to enter the wheat trade and to 
supply the roads with freight This gave the railmads and 
their favored wheat dealers a definite measure of control in 
ffie local market Competition of different roads for trade 
also made them favor competitive points, and they tried 
to offset the lower rates at those points by higher rates at 
less fortunate places Discrimination between persons and 
places became the rule 

Out of these conditions grew in Minnesota the political 
phase of the Granger movement, which was essentially an 
effort on the part of producers amd of middlemen suffering 
from discrimination to protect themselves The legal rigli^ 
of the state to prescribe rates was established, but after a 
short experiment state interference was practically aband- 
oned, and there was a return to a Imssez faire policy 

The next step was the growth of powerful lines of eleva- 
tors and gram buyers extending into the wheat country from 
the young market, Minneapolis By the middle seventies 
this town had a milling industry w'hich was growing faster 
than the amount of wheat seeking the market, and it had be- 
come a center for roads which radiated to nearly all parts of 
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the state The millers needed wheat, and the roads, in- 
dividually, wanted to increase their tiaffic Lines of ele- 
vators, favored by the railroads and backed by the resources 
of the millers organized in an association, reached out into 
the country southwest, west and northwest from Minne- 
apolis In the southeastern part the railways favored ship- 
ments to Milwaukee and Chicago, and although no import- 
ant middlemen from these markets reached Minnesota, large 
local dealers arose who were favored by the roads 

This condition produced a situation which was to bring 
:ts own defeat The farmers, irritated by the fact that they 
seemed almost helpless in the market, and pressed by falling 
prices, demanded that something be done to curb the power 
of the railroads and wheat dealers Following the example 
O'f other states, they secured the passage of legislation to 
improve conditions in the piimaty^ markets and to strike 
9t lailroad discrimination, which was considered the root 
of difficulties in country markets Because of this legisla- 
tion and because of changed economic conditions the alliance 
between the roads and warehousemen was largely destroyed. 

But even so, conditions m the country markets, the most 
strategic point for the producer, were not greatly improved 
Increased competition of primary markets, falling prices, 
demands of producers for lower marketing costs and the 
efficiency of large, integrated marketing agencies tended to 
bring the gram trade at Chicago, Duluth and Minneapolis 
and m their supply areas into the hands of powerful ware- 
housemen, who attempted to increase their hold on the trade. 
In Minnesota, Minneapolis obtained considerable control 
ever the local wheat trade A new monopoly was taking 
the place of the old 

In addition to a continued strengthening of the system of 
ctate control, a new means of protecting the producer, by 
fanners' cooperative marketing, became significant With 
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i-eiTninal markets fairh” opeii to farmers, with lailroad dis- 
crimination weakened and with increased local capital and 
experience m marketing, the coopeiative movement, which 
Lad started m 18S5, became active towaid the end of the 
rental y The next phase of market development was to be 
the growth of these cooperatives — ^particularly in the coun- 
tiy — which became effective regulators m local markets 
The object of the produceis and the middlemen, in their 
contests for power 111 the market, was to increase or maintain 
their share of the value of the wheat in the woild market 
There was no real attempt to influence the world price of 
•t^'lieat, that was impossible with the diversity of producers 
and middlemen competing m the market The question was 
the distribution of a value fixed beyond their control By 
1900 the proportion of the value of the wheat going to the 
middlemen handling Minnesota’s wheat had decreased — » 
a change which was compensated for by mechanical im- 
provements in cariynng, transferring and storing grain and 
by more efficient methods of organization — and the propor- 
tion received by the farmer had increased 

The extent to which middlemen and farmers benefited by 
the development of a more efficient marketing system is pro- 
blematical Puces fell considerably faster than marketing 
costs What the causes of this may have been the present 
study has not touched But it is evident that the farmers' 
position had been improved, m that greater regularity had 
T: een secured in the market through the curbing of the mid- 
dleman’s power The latter was becoming more and more 
merely an agent who reflected values from the larger mark- 
ets, but who did not determine to any significant extent, be- 
yond competitive marketing costs, the price paid for the 
farmers’ wheat 
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consciousness, 100-2, importance 
of farmer, 100-2, 196-7, on 

middleman, 100-2, 196-7 
Egypt, 168 

Elections. 1870, 106-7, 1873, no, 
1878, 155-6, 1884, 172, 1890, 
207-9, 1898, 248 

Elevators and warehouses in coun- 
try markets criticism of condi- 
tions, 146, 162-3, 212-6, in fron- 
tier towns, 22, in river markets, 
30-1, in early raihoad markets, 
83-94, in 1890’s, 231-4, legisla- 
tion on, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
70-1, Minnesota, 106, 113, 115, 
160, 175, 21 1-3, 250, Millers’ As- 
sociation, 153, monopoly (see 
“ wheat ring ”, Millei's’ Associa- 
ton and wheat steal ”) , owners 
of gram stoied, 160, relations 
wuth railroads rates, 84-90, 147, 
shipping, i4S“6, sites, 91, 146, 
175, 181, 210, 231-3, 244, relations 
with terminal or primary mar- 
kets, 224-5, 230-6 (see Mihers’ 
Association) , state regulation, 
106, i59’I6o, 180-5, 211-3, types 
of elevators, see Farmers’ co- 
opei;atives, flat warehouses, inde- 
pendent elevators and line eleva- 
tors In large markets, see 
terminal elevators 
Elk River, Minnesota, 123 
Empire Elevator Company, 203, 231 
Empire Mill Company, 140 
England, 25, 132 
English millers, 141^ 

Ene Canal, 51, 63-4 
Europe, 25 


Export price, 93 

F 

Fargo and Southern Ry , 150 
FariOault, Mmn, 77, 129 
Farm journals, 99, 104 
Faimers’ Alliance, coop elevators, 
194, 215-6, 246, legislation, 207, 
209, 250, market evils, 171, 188, 
190, 206, organization, 163, 

political success, 207-8, railroad 
and w commission, 209, 250 
Farmers’ Board of Trade, 144, 

159, 160 

Farmers’ cooperative elevators, or- 
ganization and methods, 104-5, 
194-5, location, 104-5, 193-5, 215- 
9, 231-3, 245-7 , Minneapolis C C , 
216, success, 105, 193-S, 219, 247 
(see terminal elevators, coopera- 
tive) 

Farmers’ cooperative mills, 104-5 
Farmers’ discontent, motives be- 
hind, 166-7, 195-S 

Farmers’ ideas on market difficul- 
ties, causes of, 244-5 , on middle- 
men, 102-3 , understanding of, 242 
Farmers’ income, 166-8, 171 
Farmers’ Institute, 169 
Farmers’ shipping, see shipping by 
farmers 

Faimeys* Union, 104 
Farm ngtor, l^Tnn , 76 
Fai v'* cil Fc nrors’ Warehouse Asso- 
ciation, 182, 210 
Fergus Falls, Minn, 193, 248 
Fillmore County, 22, 107 
Flat Warehouses, 30, 184 
Flour, for early Mmn settleis, I 7 “ 
8 , Minneapolis production, 68, 
127, puce of new-process, 130-1 
(see m ds milling re \ p’-ocess) 
Foreign cumpv-tit on wheat trade, 
168 

Freeborn County, 168 
Free silver, 206 

I Freight cars, discrimination m 
allotting, 184-5, 244; farmer 
shipping, 185, leaky, 185, legis- 
lation on, 1 18, 182-3, railroad 
and w comnwssion on, 183 , 
shortage, 183, 242 
Freight charge, see rates 
Frontier, 120 
Furs, 18-9 
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Futures trading, 72 (see speculation) 

G 

Galena, Dubuque and Dunleith 
Packet Line, 41 
Gambling, see speculation 
Germany, 133 
Ginseng, 19 

Glasgow, Scotland, 132 
Goodhue Count>, 104, 119 
Grading wheat, grades, criticism of, 
97, 155, 163, 173, 179-180, 212-3, 
248-9, legislation on, 159, 174, 
state grading, 174, 179-180, 248-9, 
system and methods of, 20 39, 
97, 155-6, 159, 165, 173, 239, 248, 
relation to competition, 241 , re- 
lation to price, 154-5, 239, 244 
Gram Growers’ Association, 217-8, 
243, 246 

Grange, Granger, effect of move- 
ment, 1 16, 123, 109, 190, local 
conditions influencing, 74-99, 197 , 
market reform cooperation, 104- 
5 , information, 103-4 , legislation, 
107-113, 190, philosophy of, 101-4 
Great Lakes, rates on, 50, 186, 

shipping, 186-7 (see Lakes Michi- 
gan and Superior) 

Great Northern Ry (see St Paul 
and Pacific, St Paul, Minne- 

apolis and Manitoba), competi- 
tion with, 192, ele\ators on, 193, 
21 1, 218, 245-6, rates, loi, 226, 

235, traffic, 1 91, 232 

Great West, 198-200 
Great Western Elevator Company, 
232 

Gregg, John, 169 
H 

Haecker, Professor, 169 
Hard times, 98-9, 167 
Hastings, Mmn , 23, 33, 92 
Hastings and Dakota Ry, built, 
58, 120, elevators on, 140, 149 
(see C , M and St P ) 

Hedge, hedging, 29, 39, 87, 195 
Hill, J J , 132, 172, 186 
Hodges and Hyde Elevator Com- 
pany, 140, 150^ 

Hodgson, T C, 199 
Holland, 133 

Home market, 24-5, 200, 117, 119 
Hoskins, Mr , 235-6 
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Hubbard, Governor, 162-3, 172-3 
Hubbard Mill, 190 
Hunter-fa»'mer, 19 

I 

Illinois, 48, 70-2 
Illinois Central, 41-2 
Immigrants, immigration, to Minne- 
sota, 17-9, 55, relation to mar- 
ket, 25, 102 

Independent elevators, about 1882, 
144-5, dependence on lines, 140-1, 
148-9, 211, 234, in 1890’s 231-3 
India, 168 
Indians, 24 

Inspection of gram, see grading 
and state inspection m primary 
markets 

Insurance charges on gram, 64, 95, 
198 

Interest rates, 95-611 

Interstate Commerce Act, 186, 189 

J 

Janesville, Mmn , 87 
Jones bill, 108, iii 

K 

Kaercher, John, 22 
“ King Gram ” z; “ King Cotton ”, 
2671 

L 

La Crescent IMinn , 58 
La Crosse, Wis , m country trade, 
140, radroads, 58, 76, river mar- 
ket, 22, 30, 35, 58 
La Croix, Edmund, 129 
Lake City, Mmn , 34 
Lake Michigan, m wdieat trade, 42-3, 
47, 50 

Lake Superor, in wheat trade, 59, 
60, 123 

Lake Superior and Mississippi Ry , 
built, 59-60 , importance of, 77-8, 
92, rate war, 77-8, 109 
Lake Superior Elevator Company, 
127 

Land boom, 34 

Legislation on market agencies, 
laws proposed, 36, 106-7, 

163, 172-3, 188, 206-9. 212-5, 248; 
laws passed, 70, 106-8, 

115, 159-160, i73-5v 189s 209, 
213-4, 250-1, attitude of courts, 
109, 146, 160, 189, 190, 209, 210, 
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214, effect of, 70, 106, 108-9, 
113-6, 159, 160, 175-191, 193, 195, 
210, 214, 219, 248, 251 (see also 
various agencies and functions) 
Lind, Governor John, 248 
Line elevators, definition, 139, in 
local markets, 83-93, 139-158, 
210-1, 231-3, relations with ter- 
minals, 147-S, 21 1, 229, 234 (see 
Millers’ Association) 

Litchfield, Minn , 89-91 
Little Falls, Minn , 146, 248 
Live stock, see cattle 
Liverpool, effect of speculation, 
204-5, flour and wheat sold to, 
132, 141, prices, 198-201 
Local markets, frontier, 19-21 , 
river town, 18, 20, 22-3, 27-36, 
38-39, early railroad, 81-93, 
later, 138-164, I 75 , 180-5, 193 - 5 , 
210-3, 215-7, 230-6, 240-7 (for 
specific details, see elevators, 
Millers’ Association, monopoly, 
prices, railroads, storage, etc ) 
London, England, 132, 200, 251 
Loring, Thomas, 127 
M 

McGregor, Iowa, 23, 33-5 
Mankato, Mmn , 23, 75 
Margin, see price 

Market, steps in development of, 
220, 253-6 

Markets, see local and primary 
M[arket information, 103, 161-2, 214 
Market reform movements, 46-9, 
105-116, 159-161, 163-165, 17X- 
219, 244-251 (see also specific 
agencies) 

Marketing costs, 53 . 198-202, 251-2 
Marketing farm products, distance, 
23, 1 21 , time, 28, 182, 237-9 
Memorial, Mmn Legislature to 
Wis Assembly, 48 
Mendota, Mmn , 76 
Merc|jant, general, in wheat trade, 
20-1, 27, 32 

Merriam, Governor, 212 
Middlemen, see elevators, mer- 
chants, mills, Millers’ Association, 
railroads, etc 

Milk rate case, 189-190 . 

Millers, mills, country, 22, 81-2, 
104-5, 128-130, 140, m; cooper- 
ative, 104-5, Minneapolis, Qh 
1^7-9, I 3 L 136, 143, 147, i 78 - 9 » 
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223, 228 (see Millers’ Association, 
milling) 

Millers’ Association of Minne- 
apolis, at country points, 82, 91-2, 
144, 149-158, 230-4 , “ Brass 

Kettle” campaign, 155-6, in 
Minneapolis, 133-4, I44, i 54 , or- 
ganized, 91-2, 149, selling flour, 

132-3 

Millers’ Union, 134 
Milling, new-process, 128-132, 157, 
rollers, 130 

Milwaukee, Chamber ot Com- 
merce, 37, 71-2, futures trading, 
72, grading and inspection, 71-2, 
prices, 22-3, 38, 52, S3, primary 
market for Minn wheat, 36-8, 53, 
66-7, 84-5, 88, 91, 102, 136-7, 142, 
150, 221, railroads of, 39“44, 59, 
126, 142, rates, 45-48, 50, 50-52, 
79, 125, storage, 65-6, 69 
Milwaukee and La Crosse Ry , 41- 
43 (see C , M and St P ) 
Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien 
Ry , 41-3 (see C , M and St P ) 
Milwaukee and St Paul Ry , 58-9, 
69, 77, 92, 109 (see C, M and 
St P) 

Minneapolis, advantage in wheat 
trade, 127, 222-3, 226, Board of 
Trade, 152, Chamber of Com- 
merce, 134-6, 172, 177, 216, 229, 
234, flour production, 68, 127, 
grading and inspection, 133, 135, 
174, 176-180, 248, Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, see Millers’ Association, 
prices, 152-4, 158, 251, pnmaiy 
market, 68, 92, 118, 127, 137, 141, 
143, 150, 191, 222, 227-237, rail- 
roads, 57, 60, 78-9, 114, 120-1, 
142, 187, 192, rates, 78-9, 123-6, 
142, 227-8, 252, storage, 91, 203-4, 
228-9, 230-4, wheat receipts, 191, 
222 

Minneapolis and Pacific Ry , 191 
(see M , St P and S S M ) 
Minneapolis and St Louis Ry , 
elevators on, 192, 211, 218, 231, 
245-6, Millers’ Association, 149, 
rates, 125, 191, 225, territory of, 
120-1 

Minneapolis, St^ Paul and Sault 
Sainte Mane Ry, aids Minne- 
apolis, 223 ; elevators on, 21 1, 246 , 
rates, 190-2, territory, 187 
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Mmncapohs Tribune, 143-4 
Mmneiska, Mmn , 34 
Minnesota Central R> , 58 
Minnesota Constitution, 214 
Minnesota Elevator Company, 160 
Minnesota wheat grades, 174-6, 250 
Minnesota Legislature, 24, 107, in, 
159. 17^-3. 207-8 
Minnesota Monthly, 104 
Minnesota “ Patent Flour ”, 130-1 
Minnesota River, 23 32-3, 75 
Minnesota, settlement of, 17, 19, 
24, 55 

Minnesota Supreme Court, 146, 
181-2, 189-190, 209-210, 214 
Minnesota Valley R> , 60 (see St 
T,M, M and O ) 

Mississippi River, 23, 32-3, 39 43, 
SI, S6-8 

Mixing wheat, by warehousemen, 
70, 177, 224-5, effect on grade, 
244, prohibited, 108, 174 
Monopoly, actual or alleged, 
Chicago, 69-70, 225 , Duluth, 173 , 
farmers’ idea on, 243-5, legis- 
lation, 214, Millers’ Association, 
151-S, Minneapolis and m coun- 
try trade, 151-8, 235-7 
Moorhead, Mmn , 60 
Mowbra> . Mr , miller, 129 
Munn V Illinois, 71 


National Farmers’ Congress, 206 
Nelson, Governor Knute, 208, 212-3 
New Orleans, La, 62 
New Ulm, Mmn, 91 
New York City, prices, 53, 64-5, 
93-4, 129, 131, 251-2, rates to, 47, 
50-2, 63-4, 123-4, 251-2, rates 
N y to Liverpool, 66, routes 
to, 59-60, 62-4 

New York Central Ry , 64, 192 
New-process milling, see milling 
Newspapers, 21, 34 
Norman County, 119 
North America, 25 
Northern Gram Company of 
Duluth, 227 

Northern Line Packet Company, 41 
Northern Pacific Elevator Com- 
pany, 143 r 

Northern Pacific Ry , built, 60, 120 , 
elevators on, 142, 146, 149-150, 
193, 21 1, 246, favors Duluth, 


150-1, major s>stem, 121 , rates, 
122, 192, 226, territory of, 192, 
wheat pool, 235, \v^heat trans- 
ported, 122 
Northwest, 126-7 

Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Company 228 
Northwestern Ele\ator Company, 

144. 203 

Northwestern Farmers’ Protective 
Association, 217 
Northwestern Line Packets, 41 
Northwestern Union Packet Com- 
pany, 41-3 

0 

Olmsted Comity, 107, no 
Otter Tail County, 119, 207 
Overproduction, 99 
Owatonna, Mmn , 74, 76, 107 
Ow^en, S A , 207 

P 

Pacific Elevator Company, 232 
Packets, on Mississippi, 40-3 , rates, 
45-9, nver-towm trade, 32-3 
Peavey Elevator System, 227, 229 
Pembina, 17 
Pennsylvania Ry , 64 
Philadelphia, 136 

Pillsbury, C A , 127, 134, 152, 198, 
200, 203 

Pillsbury, C S , 92, 127, 249 
Pillsbury and Hurlbut Elevator 
Company, 143 

Pillsbury- Washburn Milling Com- 
pany, 228 
Pioneers, 23 

Plate River, Argentine, 170 
Pooling, farmers, 105 , line ele- 
vators, 148, 235-6, Millers' As- 
sociation, 91 , railroads and 
packets, 41-2, 79, 125, prohibited 
by law, 213 

Population, effect on market, 168 
Populist Party, 208-9, 215 
Polk County, 119 
Porter Mill Company, 140 
Preston, Mmn , 34 
Price of wheat, Buffalo, 130-2; 
country markets, 22-3, 26, 29, 
38-9, 52-3i 65, 88, 94, 98, 158-9, 
166, 170, 198-203, 236, 242-4, 247, 
251-2; Chicago, 94, 130-1, 152, 
Duluth, 198-20X, English mar- 
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kets, 198-203, 251, Milwaukee, 
22-3, 38, 52-3, Mimieapohs, 152- 
4, 158-9, 161, 251-2, New York, 
52-3, 64-5, 93-4, 131, 251-2, dif- 
ference m local and large mar- 
kets, 52-3, 94, 198-203, 251-2, 
effect of cooperatives, 247 effect 
of new process, 130-2, effect of 
speculation, 205-6 , information 
for local markets, 103, 214, 236, 
margin, 39, 88, 202, 237, 242, 
relation to grade, 154, 239, 244, 
relation to rates, 45, 192 , seasonal 
differences, 29, 95, 238-9 
Primar>^ market, in Minn wheat 
trade, 36-8, 66-73, 102-3, 142, 150- 
I. 176, state supervision of, 70-1. 
172-182, 207, 209-219, 248-250 (see 
St Louis, Milwaukee, Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Duluth) 
Production cost, 170 
Public market, 36 

R 

Rahilly, Peter, 249 
Rahilly z> Wilson, 96 
Railroads, combination, 41-5, 79, 
125, 184, 187 consolidation, 43, 
59, 79, 1 12, 121, criticism of, 
47-8, 102-3, I09-III, 146, 153, 
162, 188, difficulties of, 42, 77, 
79, iio-iii, 147, discrimination 
and relations with middlemen, 
23, 42-6, 74-'7, 81-4, 87-90, 93, 
120, 126, 141-3, 145-7, 162, 172, 
175, 181-5, 187, 190-1, 224, 228, 
230, 234, 244 , legislation on, io6- 
8, II 1-2, 115, 116, 175, 181-6, 
189, 20Q-210, 250-1 , lines serving 
Minn trade, 17, 40-44, 56-61, 
120-1, 187, rates, 4^, 45“7, 49, 
50, 52, 63 65-6, 75-6 78-9, 122-6, 
152, 163, 172 175, 184-8, 190-3, 
202-3, 226, 228, 244, 252, rate 
wars, 41, 76-9, 125, rebates, 147, 
I90f 228, 244, regulation, 92-3, 
106-8, 111-6, 159-160, 172-5, 181 
185, 189, 208-214, 244 
Railroad commissioner, commission 
and railroad and warehouse com- 
mission, legislation on, 107, 112, 
174-5, 189, 250, on elevatoi 
sites, 181-2, 210, on radroads, 
113-4, 181-6, 188, 189-191, 228, 
on supervision of elevators, 176- 
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180, 188, 213-4, 249, personnel, 
177, 182, 188, 209, 212 
Red River, Valley, District, 17, 57, 

1 19, 163, 166, 248-9 
Red Wing, Minn, 23, 33, 46-7, 
68, 104 

Refrigeration, 168 
Republican Party, election 1870, 
107, 1873, no, 1878, 155, 1890, 
207, 1892-4, 208 1898, 248 
Reynolds, Joseph, “ Diamond Jo ”, 
32-3. 44, 84-6 
Rice Comity, 20, 22, 105 
River-town markets, 23, 33-6 (also 
Winona, Red Wing, Hastings, 
etc ) 

Road to market, 23, 121 
Robbers, 24 

Rochester, wheat prices, 94-S, 98, 
141 , wheat trade, 68, 76, 80, 86-7, 
107 

Russia, 168 

S 

St Anthony, Mum , 57, 68, 90, 
127, 191 

St Cloud, Minn, 213, 248 
St Croix River, 23, 60, 75 
St James, Mmn, 60, 158 
St Louis, Mo , primal y market, 
36-7, 39, 66, 221 , rates, 46-7 
St Paul, Mmn , Chamber of 
Commerce, 155 , railroads, 57-60, 
120-1, rates, 47, 77, 7% iH, 123, 
125, river trade, 19, 23, 27, 32, 
49, 90, 178-Q 

St Paul and Kansas City Ry , 187 
St Paul and La Crosse Packet 
Line, 41, 46 

St Paul and Pacific Ry , line, 57, 
120-1, rates 76, 7B, 123, wheat 
trade, 89-90, 92, 113, 122, 149 
(see St P , M and M , and G N ) 
St Paul and Sioux City Ry , line, 
60, 120- 1 , rates 77 , wheat trade, 
93, 149 (see C, St P, M 
and O ) 

St Paul, Minneapolis and Mani- 
toba Ry, car shortage, 183, dis- 
crimination, 145-6, 162; favors 
Minneapolis, 150, rates, i 83 , 
sites, 145-6 (s^e St P and P , 
and G N ) 

St Peter, Mmn , 23, 74 
St Vincent, Mmn, 121 
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Sauk Rapids, Minn , 57 
Saw:^er, A J, 143, 14^-7, i97 
Sawyer Elevator Company, 142 
Scandinavian Farmers’ Elevator 
Syndicate, 216 

Scandinavian Transportation Com- 
pany, 104 

“ Scoopers 145, 184-5 
Seed wheat, 81 
Shays’ Rebellion, 25^ 

Shipping, shippers, discrimination 
by railroads, 126 148-9, 182-5, 
farmers, 185, 218, 239, 240, legis- 
lation on, 106, 108, 17s 
Side tracks for elevators, 182 
Silver Republicans, 248 
Sites for elevators, see elevators 
Smith, Angus, 32, 69, 85 
Southern Minnesota Ry , lines, 
58-9, 120, rates, 76, wheat trade, 
87-9, 140-1 

Speculation, 169-170, 204-7, 214-5, 
Speculators, 18, 103, 197 
Standard of living, 167 
State elevator, 209 
State inspection in terminal mar- 
kets, see primary markets 
State warehouse regulation, see ter- 
minal elevators 
Stearns, County, 119 
Steenerson rate case, 190 
Stillwater, Minn, 23, 59-60, 71, 92 
Stockton, Minn , 129 
Storage, insecurity of, 160, legis- 
lation on, 108, 1 13, 1 15, 160, 174, 
rates for, 31, 83 115, 177, 238, 
240 (see elevators) 

Storing, losses or gams, 29-30, 95- 
6, 238-9 

T 

Tariff, 172, 206 
Tax on incomes, 32n 
Terminal and transfer charges, 50- 
I, 198-200 

Terminal elevators, cooperative, 
215-8, legislation on, 174, 250, 
regulation in effect, 177-9, 

248 (see primary markets) 
Through billing ” to New York, 
224 

Tilled area, see wheat area 
Tolls on Erie Canal, 64 
Trackbuyers, 144-6 
Trackloaders, 145, 184 


Trade unions, 207 
Transit rates, system, 126, 172, 
188, 228 

Transportation facilities, improv- 
ing, 183 

Transportation routes, see Great 
Lakes, Mississippi, packets, rail- 
roads 

Trusts, 197-8 
Tuition at school, 21 
Twin Cities, 77 (see Minneapolis 
and St Paul) 

U 

Underwood Gram Association, 194 
Union Elevator of Minneapolis, 91 
Union Improvement and Elevator 
Company of Duluth, 92, 127 
United States, 25 

United States Supreme Court, 71, 
109, 181, 185, 188-190 

V 

Van Dusen, George W , 86-7, 
136-141, 203 
Virgil, loi 

W 

Wabash decision, 185 
Wabasha, Mmn , 23 
Waite, Chief Justice, 109 
Wall Street, 197 
Warehouse receipts, 174 
Warehouse registrar, 174, 177 
Warehouse regulation, see elevators 
Washburn, 127, 215 
Washburn Anti-Option bill, 215 
Washburn- Crosby Milling Com- 
pany, 228 

Washington, George, loi 
Webster, Daniel, loi, 196 
Weeds in wheat, 97 (see dockage) 
Weighing, country markets, 35, 
156, 176-9, 213, 241 , Duluth, 
B T , 127, 176-7 , Minneapolis 
C C, 174, 177, legislation on, 
1 12, 174, 213, regulation in effect, 

176-9 

Wells, Mmn , 88 
West, 123 

Wheat, area m Mmn, 55, 68, 99, 
118-120, 169, 222, commercially 
important, 17, crops, 98, 180, 
249, kinds, 180 

Wheat market, 18, 25, 164-5, 170, 
220, 252 
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Wheat price, see prices 
“ Wheat price war ”, 198-203 
Wheat “ rings ”, 84, 86-7, 162 
Wheat “ steal ”, 198-202 
Wheat trade, expansion of, 191, 
irregularities, 155, market com- 
petition, 220 , river town mar- 
kets, 18, 23-7, Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, 72, 142, centered about 
Minneapolis, 21 1 
Wheaton, Minn , 158 
Whiskey Rebellion, 2Sn 
White, Milo, 21 
Willmar, Minn, 123, 158 
Winona, line elevators. 21 1, 233, 
middlemen, specialized, 27, 32-3, 
prices, 22-3, 29, 38, 52, 53, 94, 
public market, 36, railroads, 58, 
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rates, 47, 50, 52, 7^ 84, ship- 
ment, 33, state terminal, 248, 
storage, 30-1 , wheat market, 23, 
33-4, 68 

Winona and St Peter, Blake v 
W and St P, 109, 190, built, 

58 , competition of S M Ry , 88 , 
consolidation with C and N W , 

59, discrimination, 84, 87 (see 
wheat ring) , elevators and stor- 
age, 31, 83, 86-7, 140- 1 » railroad 
and w’house commission, 191 , 
rates, 77, 83-6 , “ wheat ring ”, 
83-6 

Winona County, 20, 107 
Winona Mill Company, 140 
Wisconsin Assembly, 48 
Wykoff, Minn , 76 



